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Tremendous Impetus Given Building 


At noon on Wednesday of this week, from the historic bench 
of the Federal district court room in the city of Chicago, Judge 
K. M. Landis read to an expectant throng of employers and 
labor leaders his decision in the famous wage arbitration be- 
tween the Building Construction Employers’ Association, the 
Associated Builders, and the Chicago Building Trades Council, 
thus ending a dispute which has been in progress since May 
1, and opening the way for the immediate resumption of 
building upon a huge seale. Notwithstanding the judicial 
environment, Judge Landis was acting not in his official capac- 
ity as a Federal judge, but as arbitrator by the joint invita- 
tion of the building employers and the building trades of 
Chicago. 

The decision, which appears in full on pages 44 and 45, 
does far more than merely establish a revised seale of wages. 
It is not too much to say that this masterly document will go 
down in industrial history as the emancipation proclamation 
of the building industry. Its immediate effect will be to set 
in motion long delayed building projects totalling from $60,- 
000,000 to $70,000,000 in Chicago alone, and to furnish employ- 
ment for from 40,000 to 50,000 workmen in the building trades. 

All that, however, is merely a beginning. The nationwide 
influence of this decision can hardly be overestimated. It will 


give a mighty impulse to building everywhere. It drags into 
the light the vicious and wasteful practices that have made 
building operations almost a nightmare in many, if not most, 
of the cities of the country, and reéstablishes standards of 
justice and square dealing that have been ignored from time 
out of mind. 

The decision reduces wages for the skilled trades an average 
of about 1214 percent. Important as is that step in the 
process of industrial readjustment, it is overshadowed by the 
elimination of abuses that in the past have cost the building 
industry of this country untold millions. In the language 
of the decision itself: ‘‘The real malady lurked in a maze 
of conditions artificially created to give the parties a monopoly, 
and in rules designed to produce waste for the mere sake of 
waste, all combining to bring about an insufferable situa- 
talline vi 

Strikes caused by jurisdictional disputes, which have been 
one of the banes of building, are eliminated. The unions agree 
that they will not ‘‘stop work, individually or collectively, 
except only when an owner attempts to construct a building 
with nonunion men while putting up another building on 
which you are employed, or when an employer fails to pay 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Judge Landis Reading His Epoch-Making Wage Arbitration Decision Which Is Expected to Result in the Starting of Work 
on Over $60,000,000 of Building in Chicago 
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Western Trend of 
Lumber Production 


BER Westward swings the trend of the lum- 
ber industry. Montana, Idaho, Washington, 

Oregon and California have more than half the 

standing timber of the country! 


These tremendous resources must be developed. 


Portland, because of its commercial and geographical 
situation, is the logical center for this development. 
The First National Bank of Portland, the logical 
banking connection for those engaged in any branch 
of the lumber industry. 
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Federal Data Affords Basis for Lumber’s Vindication 


HIS week the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
sent out a statement, prepared by its counsel, L. C. Boyle, 
reviewing conditions of lumber manufacture immediately be- 

fore, during and since the war; the purpose being to put the public 
in possession of the facts, largely as developed by governmental 
agencies and thru Federal investigations. A digest of the state- 
ment appears on pages 47-51 of this paper. 

The report is the most comprehensive and exhaustive defense of 
the industry against the indiscriminate and baseless charges launched 
against it that has yet appeared. Limitations. of space have pre- 
vented its publication in full; but the digest referred to well deserves 
careful reading by every lumberman. There is little evidence of 
profiteering by lumbermen at a time when high prices were the 
rule. Governmental interference and control contributed their full 
share toward producing the conditions complained of. Building 
was stopped by governmental order; lumber prices were fixed and 
the margin of profit regulated by the same authority. 

The three chief causes of the runaway lumber market were car 
shortage, weather that interfered with production, and dammed up 
demand due to stoppage of building during the war. The most far- 
sighted producers of lumber deplored the high prices and dreaded 


























the reaction they felt sure would come, as it has; but codperation 
among them was forbidden by statute and efforts of individual pro- 
ducers to stabilize the market could hardly be expected to affect the 
situation in its larger aspects. 

Information contained in this statement, if it is to serve the pur- 
pose intended, must be conveyed to the public by the lumbermen 
themselves. Every lumberman ought to make it his chief business 
now to set the lumber industry right in the public mind; and material 
is here presented for performing that service. These facts, if dis- 
seminated by word of mouth and by advertising, will go far to con- 
vince prospective builders and other users of wood that the lumber 
industry deserves their confidence and that the price of lumber is 
no obstacle to the resumption of building. 





OHIO is not usually regarded as a State where forestry 
chance, because the land is more valuable for farming; 
recent address in Cincinnati Dr. Hugh P: Baker stated 
the land in Ohio, more suited to forestry than farming 
grewing trees, Ohio would in time be practically indeg 
side regions for lumber and paper. 
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Excessive Freight Rates Must Be Lowered 


ROBABLY no one thing would do more to stimulate nation- 
wide building and to revive industry in general than a sane, 
wise and equitable readjustment of freight rates. It is only 

too apparent that the present rates on lumber and other building 
materials, not to mention commodities in general, are in many cases 
prohibitive, resulting not only in depriving the wouldbe consumer 
of needed commodities but in killing off the traffic upon which the 
carriers must depend for the revenue that is their very life blood. 


The freight rate situation, indeed, is somewhat analogous to that 
which until very recently prevailed in the realm of organized labor, 
and is still in evidence to a considerable degree. With the spokes- 
men for labor strenuously and stridently announcing that wages 
could not and would not be reduced from the war time peak, industry 
inevitably slowed down to a point where to a daily increasing num- 
ber of men wage schedules meant absolutely nothing, because they 
were not on any pay-roll. After a period of idleness, or in some 
cases before that point was reached, many workers have come to see 
that a fair wage in the pocket is better than a much higher wage 
that has no existence for them outside of a paper schedule or the 
glittering buncombe of some labor demagogue. In short, labor is 
learning, somewhat tardily but nevertheless learning, that it can 
not buy groceries or pay rent with schedules or oratory—that con- 
nection with a pay-roll is the first essential, and that there is no 
way to compel anybody to pay a wage that leaves no margin of profit 
on the goods produced or the service rendered. 


Just as labor by its inordinate and unreasonable demands at a 
most critical period has come perilously near to killing the goose 
that lays its golden eggs, the railroads by seeking to extract all the 
traffic will bear have, in some lines at least, imposed more than the 
traffic possibly can bear, with results that can not but be disastrous 
to both the shipper and the carrier.. A concrete example often is 
worth more than a ream of argument, hence the following is pre- 
sented as a case in point: 

One day last week a Louisiana lumber manufacturer told, in the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, how he had recently shipped-to 
a customer in Chicago a car of Nos. 2 and 8 gum lumber, which after 
paying the freight netted him $7.65—not per thousand, but for the 
entire carload! In other words, the railroads simply took the 
value of the lumber for hauling it, leaving the manufacturer noth- 
ing for his investment and labor. It is safe to say that the railroad 
will haul no more lumber to Chicago for that manufacturer as long 
as the present exorbitant rates remain in effect. That means cur- 
tailment of product and proportionate unemployment, and loss of 
trade by the local merchants, thru unemployment of their customers. 
The merchants in turn will cut down their orders for the commodi- 
ties handled by them, resulting in further unemployment. The rail- 
roads lose the hauling of goods that would otherwise be bought. 
Thus the evil effects go on in a vicious circle from which there is no 
escape except by attacking the trouble at its source—the excessive 
freight rate. 

Another illustration of how the existing rates upon building 
materials are strangling the building industry of the country is 
found in the report of a conference held in Wilmington, Del., last 
week for the purpose of devising ways and means for bringing about 
a revival of building. The question of freight rates was to the fore. 
For instance, it was pointed out that on a carload of stone costing 
$660 hauled from Clayton to Wilmington the freight amounted to 
$440, while on sand costing 50 cents the rate was $1. One of the 
conferees went so far as to say that building was impossible under 
the handicap of existing freight rates on materials. 

On page 65 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 3 there was 
reproduced a circular recently issued by the Newell Lumber Co., of 
Eunice, La., sent in with the notation “This is what freight rates 
did to us.” The circular is headed “Wagon Load Lumber for $7” 
and goes on to say: “Owing to excessive freight rates which do 
not permit us to ship certain grades of hardwood to consuming 
points, we offer one to two million feet of inch oak lumber for $7 
per wagon load. This lumber is sound and ranges from 4 to 14 
inches wide.” The true significance of this is startling. Here are 
from one to two million feet of sound merchantable lumber which 
it is impossible to move to the consuming points where it is needed 
because the cost of transportation is prohibitive. One is tempted 
o ask, What are railways for? We rightly deplore conditions in 

ssia where the people starve and freeze because of inadequate 

en down transportation facilities. Are we approaching a 

dition in America, with essential products piled up in 

and an unsatisfied demand for the same commodities 

Tow can industry thrive unless supply and demand are 

er, and that without practical confiscation of tie 
mselves to meet the carrying charges? 


Instances such as have been cited could be multiplied, but what 
is the use, when the conditions described are of common knowledge? 
Here is a different angle of the rate situation, the facts being 
gleaned from the September issue of Cloverland Magazine, show- 
ing in a striking way how pay-rolls in the lumber industry are being 
cut and prosperity sidetracked by the present intolerable conditions: 


For many years lumber mills at Menominee, Marinette, Green 
Bay, Menasha, Ontonagon, Grand Rapids, Sagola and numerous 
other points in Wisconsin and Michigan have cut their hardwood logs 
in and adjacent to the great forests of Ontonagon County, Michigan. 

This all-year industry, which normally reaches its greatest activ- 
ity in the fall and winter months, has been carried on for many 
years, with timber now available for its indefinite continuance for 
years to come. 

The Ontonagon logging operations made possible the running of 
sawmills and woodenware factories, which, of a surety, could not 
operate, and are not now operating, without the raw material. 

Ontonagon County is largely served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, and the principal freight business on this division 
has for years been the hauling of logs from Ontonagon to these 
various mills. The —_ of industries here referred to has for 
years averaged an annual consumption of 30,000 carloads of logs, 
and the freight on these logs paid by the lumber companies to the 
railroads has reached the enormous annual average of $600,000. 

It was a mighty geen and a steady and continuous business 
for the railroads. or many years this business was carried on 
without interruption on a freight rate based on a charge of $3.25 a 
thousand feet. It developed into a large and profitable account for 
the railroad, gave employment to thousands of woods workers with- 
out interruption, and kept the wheels of industry and the pay-rolls 
going at the mills and factories. 

During the war, however, or in June, 1918, the railroads raised the 
freight rates on these logs from $3.25 a thousand to $4.06% a 
thousand feet; on Aug. 26, 1920, the rates were again raised to $5.50 
a thousand; and later the railroad petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant them permission to change from a basis 
of per thousand feet to a basis of per hundred pounds of log weight 
which request, being granted by the commission under arguments 
that — to a short log haul of fifty or sixty miles has worked 
out under the longer haul of 250 miles to cities like Menominee, 
Marinette, Green Bay and Menasha so as to produce rates which 
now approximate $8 to $8.40 a thousand feet, for the very same 
service given in 1918 for $3.25 a thousand feet. 

This log rate in frequent cases amounts to more than 60 percent 
of the actual value of the logs themselves, and very often exceeds 
the total value of the logs, for everyone familiar with present-day 
lumbering knows that many of the logs cut and shipped to the mill 
do not contain enough lumber when manufactured to pay the freight 
rate of $8.40 a thousand feet of finished product. 

Results on Sept. 1, 1921: 

Fifteen thousand woods and mill employees out of work. 

Fall and winter coming with no prospect of employment, and no 
alternative employment available. 

It is a serious and an emergency situation, which is now waiting 
for the action and decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The case is docketed with the thousands of others waiting the atten- 
tion of the overworked commissioners, whose action is so vital to the 
restoration of the activities which have made the lumber business the 
mainstay of so many thousands of northwestern workers. 

It is the earnest hope of those interested in the prosperity of 
Cloverland that the hearing of this case may be expedited as an 
employment emergency, with the fall and winter season of regular 
operation so rapidly approaching, and that some equitable com- 
promise may be ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which will be fair to the railroads under the conditions which have 
made necessary some revision of their tariffs, but also fair and not 

prohibitive to the lumbermen who can not carry on their business 
under a schedule which may be fair for a short haul of logs, but 
which has been pyramided until, under increased mileage, it amounts. 
to a stop-order on their mill operations, and has resulted in an army 
of men out of work, to the great loss and privation of the men them- 
selves, to the loss of the mill companies in their regular business, 
and to an abrupt and stunning annual loss to the railroads and their 
employees by the sudden stopping of an established and profitable 
freight income on an established business of years standing. 


In a forceful letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the northern 
representative of a large southern pine manufacturing concern says: 


“Present transportation costs have got to go, If Germany had 
won the war and taxed us two-thirds of our production for coming 
after it we would have had some pretty sad and bad thoughts. Yet 
as regards several commodities the railroads are taking two-thirds 
of the production for their bit. The farmer gives them two and one- 
half bushels of potatoes to get them to haul one bushel. 

“Things are not any better and they will not and can not get any 
better until transportation charges, both freight and passenger, are 
reduced. Traveling in 1910 practically the same scope of territory 
as now my expenses averaged $3.50 a day. Now they average $14 
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a day, and transportation takes half of it—or twice as much for 
transportation alone as the total expense was then.” 

The same writer makes the following striking point: “In a 
small house, of the ‘own your home’ type, sheathing is the largest 
item, in feet. This stock costs the dealer in Michigan $20 a thousand, 
of which the mill gets $8 and the railroad gets $12.” 

It may be argued that the railroads can not reduce rates until 
labor costs are reduced. Undoubtedly there must be wage reductions 
in keeping with the general downward movement of living costs, but 
it is suicidal to make the placing of rates upon a basis that will allow 
traffic to move in something like normal volume entirely contingent 
upon the action of the Railroad Labor Board or long drawn out 
negotiations with the labor organizations. 

In this connection a suggestion recently made by Clifford Thorne, 
of Chicago, general counsel for the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, seems to have merit. Mr. Thorne, in an argument in the grain 
and hay rate investigation before the Interstate (Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., on Sept. 2, proposed that the rail- 
roads reduce freight rates on the above named commodities 25 per- 
cent and that railroad labor agree to a cut of 5 percent in wages to 
make the rate reduction possible. “I believe that railroad labor 
might probably oppose any further reduction in wages that would 
go to the railroad corporations,” said Mr. Thorne, “but if labor were 
assured that the entire wage decrease would accrue to the farmer, 
might not its attitude be favorable?” The suggestion as made ap- 
plies only to the two agricultural products named, but the principle 
is universally applicable—that there be a further reduction, or re- 
adjustment, of railroad labor wages, and that a proportionate cut 
be made in freight rates, thus reducing the cost of living and giving 
needed impetus to business. 

At any rate, something must be done, and the longer the remedy 
is delayed the worse it will be for business, for the buying public, 
and for the railroads themselves. What the railroads need above 
everything else is a large and steadily maintained volume of traffic, 
and it goes without saying that they will never get it by insisting 
on the maintenance of rates that, as in the instances cited, absolutely 
prevent the shipping of lumber and other building materials or, in 
the far greater number of cases, cut the movement of commodities 
down to the barest minimum. 





A BOOK recently published by Charles C. Dean, State forester of 
Indiana, lists 183 kinds of trees native of that State. There are 
614 trees growing naturally in the United States. Perhaps Texas, 
Florida, and West Virginia each has more native trees than Indiana. 


Every Wood Can Stand On Its Merits 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in lumber use have tended to 
R stress qualities peculiar to different species. Facts thus 
developed enable users to apply each wood to the purpose to 
which it is best adapted. But preferences for certain woods for 
given uses and prejudices against others equally as good for the 
same uses have sometimes tempted purveyors to the public to act 
on the theory that what the public does not know will not hurt it. 
If the public wants or thinks it wants mahogany or walnut but can 
not distinguish these woods from birch or gum, there is opportunity 
for the unscrupulous to offer the cheaper for the more costly woods. 
This situation is not peculiar to the wood using industry. The 
pure food law was needed to protect the public against adulteration 
and other misrepresentation, and the pure fabric law is of the 
same piece. The dividing line between truth and falsehood is quite 
clear; but sometimes the zeal of the salesman outruns his conscience 
in the race for business, and as a result the purchaser may pay for 
something that he does not receive. 

No reputable concern hopes to thrive on fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion, and no group of lumber producers offers its wood or woods for 
anything but what they are. The best selling talk is that which 
stresses the merits of the goods offered without saying much about 
competing goods. Qualities of goods being equal, the trade goes to 
the salesman or concern that has a reputation for square dealing 
and good service. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 27 attention was called to 
anonymous efforts to prevent the sale of other woods for walnut and 
mahogany furniture and the disclaiming of responsibility for such 
propaganda by the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association. 
It now appears that this propaganda is being carried on by a Cin- 
cinnati attorney, who refuses to divulge the names of his clients. 
Nobody will object to the sincere efforts of anyone to promote 
honesty in merchandising methods. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World has issued a bulletin in which counsel says that 
“the methods which Mr. Hawke (the attorney referred to), appar: 
ently, proposes to pursue in conducting his campaign are not in line 
with the work dene by this committee, and do not meet with our 
approval.” 





So far as the facts have thus far been developed in this case, 
there is nothing to indicate that producers of any of the woods con- 
cerned have in any way contributed to the alleged misrepresenta- 
tions complained of. Each of the woods—mahogany, walnut, birch 
and gum—has intrinsic qualities that give it preference in a wide 
range of uses, and producers of these woods find no occasion for 
offering them under any other names than their own. 





New York Tax Exemption Experiment 


S HAS heretofore been mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, New York is making a trial of the policy of exempting 
new residences of certain sizes from taxation for a term of 

years. The plan was intended to stimulate building, and during the 
six months that have intervened since the law became effective, fig- 
ures have been collected that indicate that the desired result is being 
attained. The city ordinance governing the matter went into effect 
Feb. 25 of this year. It provides that until January, 1932, new 
buildings in the city planned for dwelling purposes exclusively shall 
be exempt from local taxation up to the limit of $5,000 for one- 
family houses, and $10,000 for houses planned for two families. 

In the borough of Manhattan, according to figures recently made . 
public, during the first three months after the law went into effect, 
plans were filed providing for 13,279 families, or at the rate of about 
one thousand families a week. In the corresponding period of 1920 
plans were filed which called for houses for only 5,171 families. So 
the present year shows an increase of 157 percent over last year. 

The statistics show that 7,559 families will live in one-family 
buildings, against 5,720 families in houses built for two. This seems 
to indicate that the tax exemption law is producing the desired 
result. The average cost of the houses planned is a little under 
$5,000. 





A Difficult Task Well Performed 


HE LANDIS wage arbitration decision, reviewed at length 
elsewhere in this issue, is a masterly document, of far reach- 
ing scope and importance. One of its immediate effects, it is 

expected, will be the starting of building operations in Chicago to 
the extent of many millions of dollars, but that is only a beginning. 
Of even greater significance is the fact that apart from the wage 
awards as such, Judge Landis has laid down just and righteous 
principles and established standards that will meet with the un- 


. qualified approval of every right thinking man, be he employer or 


employee. 

The building industry of Chicago for years has been like a ship 
without chart or compass, pounding itself to pieces on the rocks of 
inordinate greed and shortsighted stupidity. Judge Landis has 
placed a compass in the battered but still sound and seaworthy hull, 
caulked up the leaks, and headed the old ship out to sea once more. 

The decision accomplishes two things that had to be accomplished 
before building could go ahead. It establishes in place of the old 
flat scale with its glaring inequalities and injustices a revised scale 
which takes into due consideration the proportion of the year that 
a man is employed, the skill required and the hazards involved in 
his trade, and other factors, including the cost of living. In the 
latter aspect Judge Landis has tempered justice with mercy, for he 
reduces the skilled trades only an average of about 12% percent, 
whereas the reduced cost of living would have warranted a 20-per- 
cent cut. 

More important even than the adjustment of wages is the wiping 
out of many of the vicious and wasteful practices hitherto insisted 
on by the unions. Waste for the sake of waste is no longer to be 
tolerated, nor is the employer to be bound hand and foot by tyran- 
nical and outrageous union rules and restrictions designed solely 
to limit output and increase costs. The unions, on the other hand, 
are freely granted every right to which they are in justice entitled. 

Finally, by turning the glare of pitiless publicity upon the evils 
that had gained so strong a hold as almost to seem ingrained in the 
industrial fabric, Judge Landis has rendered their early recurrence 
unlikely. The vicious practices so scathingly denounced by the 
arbitrator can thrive only in the dark, and the Chicago building 
situation is now pretty thoroly lighted up from cellar to roof. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN predicts that the Landis decision will 
become a classic in the literature of American industry, and a model 
for many other trade agreements in the building business. Judge 
Landis has performed an exceedingly difficult and intricate task in 
a masterly manner, for which he merits the sincere approbation of 
his fellow citizens. 





THE ANCIENT Egyptians used as paper a kind of plant the stem 
of which would unroll making narrow sheets resembling paper. 
Arabs wrote some of their books on the shoulder blades of sheep. 
Romans wrote on wax tablets, and the Babylonians on clay tablets 
which were afterwards hardened like brick. 
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WOODWORKING COST ACCOUNTING 

Can you recommend a good book on cost account- 
ing, applied particularly to the woodworking in- 
dustry? I have read a number of books on this 
subject, but they are too general in scope.—INQUIRY 
No. 355. 

[We have supplied this inquirer with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S catalog which lists 
several accounting books, from which the in- 
quirer may be able to select. one that will meet 
his needs. His address will be furnished on 
request.—EDITOR. | 


Where did the wild horses come from 
which once roamed our western plains, and 
what became of them?—Query XXVI. 


SEVERANCE TAX PANAMA MAHOGANY 

What is the severance tax charged for the privi- 
lege of cutting mahogany in Panama? What sum 
per thousand feet would be a reasonable charge 
for that privilege ?—INnquiRY No. 352. 

[We are unable to ascertain that the Pan- 
ama government has heretofore charged any 
sum, in the nature of a severance tax, for the 
privilege of cutting mahogany from govern- 
ment lands in that republic. If there exists 
any printed regulation governing that matter, 
no copy is in our files. 

Opinions differ as to a reasonable sum per 
thousand feet or ton to charge for that privi- 
lege. Perhaps it would be about the same as 
the severance tax charged when Canadian tim- 
ber is cut; or probably a little more, for ma- 
hogany is a more valuable wood than those 
which make the bulk of Canadian forests.— 
EpIitTor.4 


SITKA SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANES 
We have an inquiry from the Government for 
Sitka spruce for airplane manufacture and we 
would like to ask if you could supply us with the 
names of firms which manufacture spruce that 
would do for this purpose.—Inquiry No. 336. 
[A list of Sitka spruce manufacturers has 
been sent the inquirer. This tree grows on the 
northwest Pacific coast, and during the war 
was in much demand for airplanes. The large 
size of the trunks and their freedom from knots 
and other defects make the wood valuable for 
the purpose specified by the inquirer, who is in 
business in Iowa. His address will be supplied 
to interested parties.—EDITor. | 


Where do wild geese build their nests?— 
Query XXVIII. 


HOGGING SAWMILL WASTE 

If you can furnish us with data on the subject 
of hogged fuel made from sawmill waste, includ- 
ing cost, machinery for baling and data on dis- 
tribution, we will appreciate it—Inquiry No. 357. 

[The inquirer operates sawmills in British 
Columbia, cutting Douglas fir. He has been 
supplied with addresses of manufacturers of 
hogs for eutting wood into small chips, and also 
with the makers of presses for baling. Data re- 
garding the cost of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. of the hogged fuel in that region is rather 
meager, and if any concern has such data and is 
willing to supply the figures we shall gladly 
communicate them to the inquirer or give his 
address on request.—Ep1Tor. | 


THE RANGE OF BLACK WALNUT 
Can you tell me the States in which black walnut 
grows naturally ?—Inquiry No, 335. 

The natural range of black walnut covers 
between 600,000 and 700,000 square miles; its 
northern limits originally stretched from New 
York to Minnesota and its southern limits from 
Florida to Texas. The natural range of black 
walnut has been much extended by planting, 
with the result that today some walnut logs 
are cut in States in which the wood probably 
was not native. In 1918, it was cut into lumber 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 





Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
The annual production of black walnut lumber 
is approximately 100,000,000 feet.—prror. ] 


BARGES FOR YELLOW PINE LOGS 


What lumber companies, if any, use barges for 
the transportation of southern pine logs? What 
are the dimensions and capacities of such barges? 
How are they built and what is their approximate 
cost ?—Inquiry No. 351. 

[If those who have information that will be 
of service to this inquirer will send their ad- 
dresses to this paper we shall see that the ad- 
dresses reach him as promptly as possible.— 
EDITOR. | 


PROBLEM OF PLANING BOX LUMBER 


Inquiry No. 331 in the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN of Aug. 20, concerning the planing of 
box lumber to save freight, has received the 
following reply from David G. White, exam- 
iner of the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., Arthur Upson in charge: 


The amount of weight lost thru the dressing of 
lumber depends upon the relation of the actual 
thickness of the lumber after surfacing as compared 
to the rough or nominal size of the lumber before 
surfacing. Lumber surfaced one side does not 
have to be so thick in the rough state as lumber 
which is to be surfaced two sides. The species and 
hardness of wood and and its susceptibility to 
warping, chipping etc., also influence the amount 
of material which is taken off in each planer cut. 
White pine, for example, can be surfaced by taking 
off from 7; to ys of an inch, while southern pine 
and the hardwoods usually require at least of 
an inch. If, for example, we say that a thousand 
feet of air dried western white pine weighs 2,200 
pounds per thousand after it is air seasoned and 
shrunk to % of an inch, then if it is surfaced two 
sides to 38 of an inch, there is a saving in freight 
of approximately 200 pounds per thousand. This 
example is based on the weight of air dried western 
white pine being 30 pounds per cubic foot. It is 
necessary to figure the weight for each wood depend- 
ing upon the surfaced sizes usually used for those 
woods and which are customarily given in the 
grading rule books issued by the various associa- 
tions governing those woods. ; 

In dressing lumber to be used in the manufac- 
ture of packing boxes there is a saving in the 
freight when the lumber is shipped from the mill to 
the consumer. There is also a saving in the 
weight of the box after manufacture, provided 
the surfaced lumber is thick enough to give suf- 
ficient strength to the box. Whether it will pay 
to dress the lumber, therefore, depends upon the 
thickness of material required for a specified box. 
If sufficient strength can be obtained from the sur- 
faced stock then the question of surfacing is a 
matter of cost of surfacing lumber as against sav- 
ing in freight rate which, of course, depends upon 
the length of the freight haul and rate per thou- 
sand feet. The saving in freight is especially 
noticeable where the material is manufactured con- 
siderably over the size required in dressing to the 
surface size. Surfacing lumber, therefore, reduces 
the surplus over-size, makes it possible to obtain a 
uniform size for piling and also makes it possible 
to get more lumber into a car. On the whole I 
think the manufacturers of lumber, especially those 
having long freight hauls, consider it a paying 
proposition to surface their stock. 

It is difficult to state the amount which the 
dressing reduces the strength in considering pack- 
ing boxes in general. This is true because the full 
size is not always necessary. If we assume, how- 
ever, that the rough size is necessary for a box of 
a given size and given contents, then the strength 
would probably be reduced approximately in pro- 
portion to the loss in dimension. Here again, how- 
ever, the question of nailing and of construction 
is of utmost importance. It might be possible to 
increase the number of nails per nailing edge and 
still obtain a sufficiently strong box, or the design 
of the box might possibly be improved upon for a 
shipment of a specified kind. 


Is it possible to draw a right angle tri- 
angle with the hypotenuse the shortest side? 
—Query XXIX. 


GRADES OF CAR STOCK 

Will you please give me some information as to 
the grades of car stock in white and red oak? I am 
getting some inquiries for prices and I am not pre- 
pared to make prices until I get the exact require- 
ments as to grade.—InQuiry No. 352. 

[The inquirer is located in Arkansas. The 
grades of car stock in pak are described in the 
book of grades issued by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, McCormick Building, 
Chicago.—Ep1ror. | 


What was the cause of treeless tracts, 
usually called prairies, which early travelers 
found in Illinois? —Query XXXI. 


MEASURING SMALL BLOCKS 

Please let us know if there is a tool which can 
be used in scaling the contents of lumber in the 
factory after it has been milled. For instance in 
checking our costs we have occasion, of course, to 
figure out the actual contents of small blocks etc., 
and to do this work in longhand takes up consider- 
able time. We thought possibly there might be a 
scale or a tool something like a slide rule for this 
purpose.—INquiRy No. 344. 

[So far as we have been able to ascertain by 
talking to dealers in mathematical appliances 
and consulting catalogs, a tool such as this in- 
quirer wants does not exist. The scope of slide 
rules is great, but they are hardly adequate 
to measure blocks of odd sizes and shapes. It is 
possible, however, that such a tool may be had, 
and if any reader of this inquiry knows of it 
and will inform us, we shall promptly forward 
the information to the inquirer. This is not 
the first inquiry on this subject to reach us, 
and if such a measuring tool exists it ought to be 
in more use than it appears to be.—EprrTor.] 


WANTS SMALL PIECES OF WOOD 


Do you know of any firms that handle rosewood, 
ebony and holly? I wish to obtain small pieces 
of these woods.—INquiry No. 345. 

[The inquirer has been furnished with the 
addresses of dealers who.are probably able to 
‘supply the woods asked for. Rosewood and 
ebony are foreign, but holly occurs in this 
country.—EDITOR. ] 


WALNUT LOG BUYERS WANTED 
Can you inform me of. buyers of black walnut 
logs ?—Inquiry No. 341. 


[Addresses of several concerns which occa- 
sionally purchase walnut logs have been sent to 
this inquirer in Virginia whose address will be 
sent on request.—EDITOR. | 


How does the number of Indians in the 
United States now compare with the esti- 
mated number in the same area at the time 
of Columbus? 


VALUABLE CENTRAL AMERICAN WOOD 


The writer has lately returned from an extended 
stay in Central America and has brought samples 
of a wood little known in this country but which 
possesses excellent virtues and ought , to find a 
ready market, if properly introduced and handled. 
There are extensive tracts of this timber on ac- 
cessible streams. It is easily logged and it runs 
very heavily to clears when manufactured. It can 
be laid down here at a price to compete with oak, 
birch etc., and in the writer’s opinion is a more 
attractive wood than either of these. In color it 
resembles mahogany, but is somewhat harder, takes 
a better finish and is much more durable. The 
proposition offers a wonderful opportunity to one 
in a position to handle such and it can be handled 
with small outlay of capital. 

I have been wondering if you could suggest some 
way of reaching the proper parties in getting this 
before some good concern or individual and thought 
maybe you would help me thru your Query and 
Comment department.—InQuiry No, 339. 

[Investigations of the timber resources of all 
parts of the world are going on, and this in- 
quirer claims that he has found a wood of great 
value in Central America. His address will be 
furnished those who are interested and who wish 
to look further into the matier.—EpIrTor. | 
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The General Business Situation 


The recent sensational advances in cotton 
futures have easily been the feature of the 
general business situation, so important has 
been their bearing on the prosperity of the 
South. All months have shown new higher 
records for the movement. The advances 
during two days of this week totaled $20 a 
bale of 500 pounds, which brings the total ad- 
vance to $55 over ten weeks ago. This means 
that the South has almost a billion dollars 
more to spend than was figured on earlier in 
the season, which assures a revival of pros- 
perity south of the Mason and Dixon line pro- 
vided the advances are held, as they appear 
sure to be. There has also been a heavy move- 
ment lately of wheat, which is likely to in- 
crease further as a consequence of the cuts in 
freight rates ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission upon export shipments of 
grain and grain products as well as of flour. In 
short, from a price standpoint, the farmers’ 
position has been considerably strengthened 
recently, which, needless to point out, will 
have a far-reaching influence on the general 
business situation. As regards commerce and 
industry, no marked changes have taken place 
during the last week except for the further 
strengthening of business sentiment which is 
productive of greater freedom in transactions. 


Analysis of Lumber Situation 

In analyzing the lumber situation, Charles 
S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., estimates that retail 
lumber yards in the United States are short 
$,500,000,000 feet of lumber compared with 
their normal stock. Mr. Keith’s figures would 
average a shortage in each retail yard thruout 
the country of 150,000 feet. Replenishment 
of retailers’ stocks, to bring them to normal, 
would absorb about 70 percent of mill hold- 
ings in this country. Retail yards have not 
been buying lumber for three reasons, says 
Mr. Keith, first, because they could not col- 
lect their accounts; second, because the banks 
would not extend them credit, and third, be- 
cause prices have been falling. ‘‘Now, how- 
ever,’’ states Mr. Keith, ‘‘conversion of the 
wheat crop into money is relieving the first 
two conditions. I think it is a fact that lum- 
ber is now stable. Prices are not receding. 
| think retail yards are going to replenish 
their stocks within the next five or seven 
months. We are at the turn in the lumber in- 
dustry. We rarely get an order today that is 
not followed within twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours by a wire urging us to ship im- 
mediately. This simply confirms the shortage 
of yard stocks that have been reported by 
salesmen of various companies. I think we 
will soon see a better volume of lumber busi- 
ness at better prices, and I believe that 1922 
will be a prosperous year for lumbermen.”’ 


The Southern Pine Market 


_Almost all factors which affect the southern 
pine market are favorable, with the result that 
the market shows definite and increasing 
strength. The volume of orders coming in is 
fairly satisfactory to the manufacturers and the 
number of inquiries which are circulating indi- 
cates that the demand is going to hold up, which 
is particularly encouraging because almost all 
items are selling well, thus taking care of prac- 
tically the entire contents of the log. Here and 
there hints of a car shortage are heard, espe- 
cially in the Florida territory, tho on the whole 
it seems that there will be no car shortage during 
the early fall months. Shipments are coming for- 
ward promptly. On the other hand, high freight 
rates do restrict the movement of low grade 
stock, and that is one reason why lower grades 
are not showing as great strength as upper 
grades. Prices on the upper grades show an 
advancing tendency, while prices for the lower 


grades are firmer and it is much more difficult 
to secure concessions. The improvement in cot- 
ton prices is also having an effect upon the 
southern pine market because in producing terri- 
tory it is stimulating and contributing to the 
general betterment of demand. 


With North Carolina Pine Mills 

The North Carolina pine mills report a very 
good business during the last two weeks, mostly 
in dressed stock that is wanted for immediate 
shipment. This, however, is difficult to obtain 
owing to the fact that practically all the plan- 
ing mills are filled up with sufficient business to 
last them three weeks or longer, often making it 
necessary for them to turn down business offered. 
Some of the planing mills are arranging to run 
day and night, and as the market appears to 
have become permanently improved this may 
soon, become the general basis of operation. 
Some advances in prices have been registered of 
late, but the millmen show a tendency to main- 
tain the present level rather than take chances 
on slowing up the demand or diverting it to other 
sections. Building is going forward actively. 


In the Hardwood Field 


In surveying the hardwood lumber field what 
first attracts one’s attention is the very good 
feeling prevailing. Industrial consumers are 
viewing the future with greater confidence and 
are actually putting their houses in order for 
what they feel will be a new era of business 
prosperity, and this sentiment has been handed 
down to the hardwood lumber industry. There 
has been some expansion in the hardwood lumber 
market during the last few weeks, but compared 
with normal. the market continues rather dull, 
tho compléimts on this score are becoming more 
and morgeifrequent as manufacturers convince 
themselvesthat they are on the last lap of busi- 
ness depression. The volume of inquiries is 
much el and it is to be noted that these 
come froma larger range of consumers and are 
for larger quantities, showing that the hand 
to mouth policy formerly so strictly adhered to 
is in some cases being relaxed. Flooring and 
interior trim manufacturers, who report very 
encouragingly regarding the volume of their 
business, continue to be the largest buyers, and 
wholesalers are a close second. Furniture manu- 
facturers, tho buying fair quantities, do so cau- 
tiously and are not laying in stocks, despite the 
warnings the manufacturers are sending their 
customers to the effect that if they delay stock- 
ing up they will lose money, for the market is 
slowly but surely turning. Upper grades are 
weekly growing in scarcity, and it is felt that 
advances will take place to correspond with the 
pick-up in demand for them. On lower grades 
prices remain weak, due to the manufacturers’ 
endeavors to move them in face of the prohibi- 
tive freight rates. 





Market for Western Pines 


On the whole, the western pines market has 
shown improvement, tho it is not so marked as 
in the southern pine market. Both in the In- 
land Empire and in California the market has 
been spotted this year, some companies securing 
a large amount of business while others have 
found demand very slack. Stocks are well as- 
sorted, because much of the stock sawn this 
year is now in shipping condition, so mills can 
fill broken orders with greater ease than earlier 
in the year. Prices, while not actually advanc- 
ing, show a firmer tone; that is, some companies 
which have been liberal in the matter of con- 
cessions are tightening up now and are sticking 
closer to the regular lists than they did two or 
three weeks ago. The sawing season both in 
California and in the Inland Empire will come 
to a close earlier than usual this year. The Cali- 
fornia mills, however, have sold more in pro- 
portion to the cut than those in the Inland Em- 
pire and consequently are in better position to 
continue running late. 


Market for West Coast Products 


The Douglas fir manufacturers .and distribu- 
ters report a slow but continued expansion of 
yard trade. Building in many of the consuming 
territories is going forward satisfactorily, de- 
pleting retail yard stocks, and orders are be- 
coming more frequent and mostly for rush ship- 
ment. It is also apparent that many foresighted 
retailers are beginning to buy for stock, believ- 
ing that wherever possible building will be con- 
ducted thruout the winter or that construction 
activities will get an early start next spring and 
develop rapidly into a very great volume, and 
that then lumber will not only become very 
searce but also much higher in price. Every- 
thing seems to point to an active market in 
California this fall and this is expected to have 
an important effect on the prices at the water- 
front mills. Prices on upper grade items in fact 
are steadily tending upward, due to the scarcity 
of such items. Many of the inland mills are 
cutting a class of log that runs heavily to com- 
mon and an increase in the stocks of uppers this 
year is not in prospect. The shingle market 
continues to gather strength. Both stars and 
clears have advanced rather heavily and are very 
searee. The shortage of red cedar logs ap- 
parently has come to a head and practically all 
the mills are feeling it acutely. Several mills 
that otherwise would start up, can not on ac- 
count of inability to secure logs, and others are 
reported to have only enough ahead to keep them 
running a few more days. Some mills are finane- 
ing or helping to finance logging operations in 
order to secure cedar timber. Japan is still 
taking a great quantity of cedar and there ap- 
pears no prospect of increasing the supply for 
some time—so shingles will remain strong. 





Lumber Movement for Thirty-Four Weeks* 


Southern Pine Associatiom........ccccscccccccccees 


Aug. 27 
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West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Aug. 27 


| ES Peer rete ee ee 


Western 
A 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 
Aug. 2 


Total 


Co eer re ee 


Cut 
anedaad 2,317,157.730 
evaaees 2,388,806,902 


adaweas 1,676,171,699 


ween ee -0,164,057,453 


Shipments 
2,368,216,054 
T7.957,879 
2,446,173,933 
1,730,451,454 
64,959,683 
1,795,411,137 
408,165,728 
17,753,000 
425,918,728 
132,898,000 
1,932,000 
134,830,000 
109,022,000 
1,588,000 
110,610,000 
174,613,759 
9.366.610 7,232,991 
193.688,770 181,846,750 
69.576,000 53,354,000 
2.724.000 1,589,000 
72,300,000 54,943,000 
5,149,733,548 


71,649,172 


- -1,614,419,.377 
* 61,752,322 


463,253,082 
17,819,000 
481,072,082 
458,000 
270,000 


16,300,000 
417,000,000 
283,594,000 

1.301.000 
284,895.000 
101,049,000 

3.349.000 
104,398,000 
155,431,363 

9,688.461 
165,119,824 

46,463,000 


177,290,000 
184.322,160 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Aug. 27, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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A Few Attractive Homes in a Community May Uplift Its Standards, 
For Example Is a Powerful Reinforcement of Printed Advertising 


The town of Baraboo, Wis., is one of those at- 
tractive, up and coming places to which the 
wandering observer likes to come and where he 
wishes he might linger; a clean, thriving county 
seat town of nice houses and well kept lawns. 
It is remarkable beyond the general run of 
towns by reason of being the home town of the 
Ringling brothers and the point where they 
assembled and started their first circus. For 
many years the circus wintered in Baraboo; but 
during the war when it was a hard proposition 
to keep a show going the Ringlings consolidated 
with Barnum & Bailey, and since that time the 
consolidated outfit has wintered somewhere in 
Connecticut. Al. Ringling has a home in Bara- 
boo that is a wonderful structure, and he built 
a theater in the town that would be a creditable 
architectural addition to any city. 


Wide Alleys Pay for Themselves 

Along one side of the court house square, on 
as valuable ground as there is in the city, I 
suppose, is located the Stewart Alexander Lum- 
ber Co. The concern is an old one and has 
occupied this site for many years, else it 
could not hope to be allowed to keep a lumber 
yard there. Baraboo, I suppose, has six or 
eight thousand people; and in a town of that 
size the fire limits usually operate to push the 
lumber concerns out of the retail center. At 
one time, I believe, the company owned the en- 
tire side of the square. It since has sold one 
building and leases another.to some mercantile 
eompany. But it has the big yard fronting on 
the square and uses the rear of the other lots for 
piling bridge lumber and the like in the open. 
The shed is an admirable one with a U-shaped 
alley. .Whoever planned the place was experi- 
enced enough to give the alley considerable 
width. It is always a temptation in building 
a shed or warehouse on highly valuable ground 
to skimp on the alley in order to add that much 
more to the storage space. It is possible to 
make an alley uselessly wide, but at the mo- 
ment I can’t recall any of that kind; while 
it would not be so hard to find alleys uselessly 
narrow. A careful look thru a city department 
store will show you floor space of immense value 
used apparently in a lavish way in wide aisles. 
The store architect knows his way about, and 
he knows that the aisle is not the least im- 
portant part of the selling machinery. 

Dairying Makes City Prosperous 

George W. Andrews, with whom I talked in 
this yard, told me that Baraboo is located in a 
very good dairy country and that this fact is of 
no little importance in the prosperity of the 
city. As was mentioned last week, money has 
seemingly been a little easier to borrow in the 
northern dairy country. Baraboo has some 
strong banks, and these banks have been able 
and willing to finance almost any conservative 
and promising venture that has been offered. 
This doesn’t have the sound of careless financial 
strength, the way I’ve written it down; but 
when Baraboo is compared with other towns 
where merchants of undoubted standing and 
solvency have not been able, at certain times at 
least, to borrow a dollar, the statement seems 
a little remarkable after all. 


Change from Living Standards of Settlers 

The dry weather of midsummer hurt the crops 
quite a bit, but here again the kind of farming 
done near Baraboo is an advantage. For these 
dairymen can put their corn into the silos and 
get no little feed value out of it; while if they 
couldn’t utilize it in this way and were com- 
pelled to depend upon its forming ears the crop 
would likely be a loss. 

We talked of the extensive highway construc- 


tion in which Wisconsin is engaged and of the 
amazing development of the automobile industry 
which lies behind it. 

‘‘T think that the automobile industry is 
somewhat to blame for the shortage of houses in 
the United States,’’ Mr. Andrews said. ‘‘It 
isn’t alone the matter of absorbing the tre- 
mendous investment in the industry; the cap- 
tal and labor drawn off from other lines of pro- 
duction and the millions that are spent for 
machines. This, probably, has its effect. It 











The above illustration shows how the Kendall- 
ville Lumber Co., Kendallville, Ind., uses a set 
of Mathews gravity conveyors to unload all of 
its lumber which is stored in the shed. It also 
shows how the company takes precaution to 
have water available in case of fire. Barrels 
are located at various points thruout the plant 
and over each barrel are two fire buckets 
which are cone shaped, as shown in the Illus- 
tration. The barrels are painted red, as are 
the buckets, and the water in each barrel has 
a thin coating of oil over it to prevent it from 
becoming foul. The cone shaped buckets make 
them worthless for any one to carry off and 
also make them easy to grasp should it become 
necessary to throw water upon a fire 





is hard to see how so great an investment could 
be made in a new industry without hampering 
other lines. Of course some cars and probably 
very many are put to productive uses and ought 
not to be charged as a loss. Others are indirect- 


ly productive in making for health and needed 
recreation. But I wasn’t thinking so much 
about the actual drainage of money from other 
lines as I was in the education the people are 
getting from it. We have raised up a new 
generation that has different standards than 
former generations did. I can well remember 
when years ago the German settlers came into 
this State and took up land. Many of them 
were very poor and had to content themselves 
with rocky, hilly farms. It was wonderful 
what those people did with this unpromising 
land. In the first place they had just one am- 
bition, and that was to own their own farms. 
Everything else was subordinate to that. They 
worked long hours, lived on little and saved 
everything for the purpose of paying for their 
farms. I’m not sure that their idea was right. 
Maybe they lost a good deal of value out of 
life by sacrificing so much to the one object 
of owning their farms. But I mention it be- 
cause the rising generation has gone to the 
other extreme. 


Thousands Now Prefer Automobile to Home 


‘Thousands of people now are not concerned, 
apparently, over saving anything toward own- 
ing a home. There are too many other things 
in which they are more interested, and not the 
least among these things is an automobile. I 
can’t see how the family of a working man 
can own and run a ear, dress as well as they 
do and have anything left over to accumulate 
into a fund large enough to own a home. It 
is a matter of choice, and an‘alarming number 
of young people seem to have chosen the car 
and to have discarded the home. Perhaps it will 
work out in time, but I wonder if something 
more couldn’t be done to sell the idea of home 
owning to the public and especially to the ris- 
ing generation.’’ 


Car Makers’ Advertising Speeds Up Sales 

This is a question that comes up persistently. 
This department does not have the hostility 
toward the automobile that some people have. 
I have met merchants who were not so reason- 
able nor so judicially minded as Mr. Andrews, 
who seemed to consider every new car as a per- 
sonal insult to themselves, as the diversion of 
money rightfully belonging to them to an un- 
holy and unwarranted purpose. This is silly. 
But on the other hand the moderate statement 
which Mr. Andrews makes is worthy of no little 
attention. We are wont to say that such things 
straighten themselves out in due time, that if 
people go to excess along any one line they will 
finally recognize their mistake and correct it. 
This is partly true, but it does not excuse us 
from attempting to hasten the process. We 
don’t know whether there are too many cars 
made and owned or not. We do think that 
a return to the home owning desires of former 
generations would be of real benefit to the 
owners and to the country. Some people are 
not in a position because of their manner of 
working or their place of living to own homes; 
many others are in such a position but do not 
avail themselves of their privileges. Automo- 
biles sell themselves to a large extent, and yet 
manufacturers have been buying expensive ad- 
vertising space these many years to hasten 
the process. 


Not All Good Advertising Is Printed 

Some valuable home owning advertising has 
already been done by lumber manufacturers and 
associations, and doubtless much more can be 
done along the same line. But there are all 
kinds of advertising that will help accomplish 
the same results and that are not always recog- 
nized as advertising. A case comes to mind. 
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We were in a town not so long ago that 
pleased us no end because of its remarkably 
beautiful appearance. I could name it but [ 
prefer not to, because the miracle was not 
wrought by the local lumberman. In fact I 
am told he is still not a little puzzled by it. 
The town is really only a large village made up 
of retired farmers and of the workmen im a 
small industrial plant. Perhaps you know how 
such villages usually look; battered picket 
fences sagging out of line, old brush piles, 
uncut lawns, littered back yards and untidy 
vegetable gardens. Perhaps this is putting it 
in pretty dark colors; and I believe this village 
never was quite so bad. But it was quite an 
ordinary and generally unattractive place. 


A Vigorous Irishwoman Gets New Ideas 


The wife of the shop foreman is an Irish 
girl who has spent some ten years of married 
life in the village. She has a high school educa- 
tion and had some ideas about town making, 
many of which she postponed while her two 
babies were growing up; but one time she went 
to a neighboring city as local representative to 
a club meeting, at least this is the story they 
tell, and heard a landscape architect make a 
speech. He handed around some 
little bulletins on lawn planting 
and suggested that the visitors 
look over the lawns in the pretty 
suburb where the meeting was held. 
This girl did so and went home 
with a mild and sober enthusiasm 
to put some of the new ideas in 
practice. She and her family lived 
in a rather rambling but comfort- 
able old house with a fairly good 
sized yard. She was a vigorous 
person and able to handle a rake 
with the best, and her husband be- 
came interested in her plans and 
hired an old fellow to help. 

The result in a year or so was 
a lawn that stretched from parking 
to alley like a velvet rug. The 
trees got a trimming they needed 
badly, some were taken out, more 
planted, some simple shrubbery was 
put out and iris and tulips and 
salvia and the like placed where it 
would aid in the picture. The vege- 
table garden moved to a vacant 
lot. Her husband got interested 
and helped by having new walks 
laid, a couple of trellises built, the 
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ample set by a family that had no idea of 
setting an example. This is a kind of home own- 
ing propaganda that can’t always be fixed up 
to order, but it is one deserving the encourage- 
ment of the local dealer. 


Story That Farmers Won’t Build Gets a Jolt 


Portage is a rather near neighbor of Baraboo 
and has some good yards and good lumbermen. 
But when I called most of them were away 
either on business or on vacations. C. F. Mohr 
was at his mill in Tomahawk, and I talked to 
Fred Burbach, who was holding down the office 
during Mr. Mohr’s absence. Portage, it seems, 
is not in quité so extensive a dairy country 
as Baraboo. The dairy country, Mr. Burbach 
tells me, lies south and north of the town. But 
crops are good, and the farmers are in a fair 
way to come out ahead and to do a bit of build- 
ing. 

Indeed, the story that farmers are not build- 
ing this season got a hard jolt in this section. 
Perhaps a story I heard in the adjoining yard 
belonging to the Consumers’ Lumber & Coal Co. 
will serve as an introduction to my own ob- 
servations. The manager of the Consumers’ 
company was away on a vacation, but one of 
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Americans All. 


A few weeks ago I was riding 
Through the country 

With a friend from England. 
Looking out over the 
Beautiful landscape, 

He said to me, 

‘*The thing that 

Really impresses me most 
About America 

Is 

That wherever I go 

There are beautiful homes. 


AMERICA IS A LAND OF HOMES.”’’ 


That is one of America’s most valued traditions—AMERI- 
CAN HOME LIFE. We want to help you to pass that tradi- 
tion on to your children in all its force, by maintaining in 
our generation this spirit of home life. 
share in maintaining this great tradition. 
CANS ALL. 


We must each do our 
Let us be AMERI- 


the farmers are asking that their lumber be de- 
livered to them at their farms. This doesn’t 
sound to me like the conduct of men in the 
straits of dire poverty. A man who didn’t 
have money or hope of making money would 
not buy much, and what he did buy he would 
haul for himself. For the Portage yards don’t 
kid their country customers into thinking that 
delivery costs nothing. There is no one system 
of charging for delivery, but the charge is al- 
ways made, and it is made as a delivery charge. 
Sometimes it is by the ton-mile, sometimes by 
the trip and sometimes it is by the job. In the 
last named case a price on the lumber is made 
that includes delivery. 


New Buildings Bespeak Present Prosperity 


As we drove from Portage to Madison we 
rode thru a splendid farm country. Dairy farms 
succeeded each other with almost monotonous 
regularity, and not a few among them might be 
ealled model or show farms. The buildings 
were many, large and well painted. Herds of 
dairy cows were in evidence. But all this might 
have been explained as having got going several 
years ago and to be still traveling on the old 
momentum; in other words, that it did not 
represent present prosperity or 
present conditions. But I believe 
it does represent present prosperity, 
and the proof lay before my eyes 
as we rolled along the highway. It 
consisted of new houses and barns. 
I feel safe in saying that I’ve never 
seen more new country building go- 
ing on at one time in the same num- 
ber of miles than I saw along this 
highway. The new structures con- 
sisted mostly of barns, tho some 
houses were included in the string. 
There were cow barns and hay 
barns and machinery sheds and 
buildings I took to be drying sheds 
for tobacco, tho being ignorant of 
tobaeco culture I may have been 
mistaken. This is the tobacco sec- 
tion of the State, and we passed by 
many fields of the plants with their 
big, green leaves. I’m not sure 
just what the Wisconsin tobacco is 
made into; whether it ripens into 
cigars, cigarettes, plug or twist. 
But it is an important source of 
income for Wisconsin farmers 
and probably will continue to 
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house painted and the old fences 


be unless the reformers send the 





removed. 
Envy First; Then Work 


They were proud of the appear- 
ance of their place, but they took 
eare not to boast about it. The 
neighbors went thru the usual 
stages of laughter, resentment and 
imitative interest. As a result, at 
the time we passed thru the little town there 
were séveral blocks where the lawns were mowed 
closely and were green with much wetting, the 
houses were painted and in good repair, the 
grounds laid out with some simple attempts at 
landscaping, a few new houses being built and 
some simple undertakings at civic development 
in evidence. A little shack town covering a 
stretch next the station had been bought up and 
the houses torn down, and the ground was being 
made into a gateway park. The factory had 
furnished most of the rather small sum of money 
necessary to do this. A corporation had been 
formed to build new and more attractive shops 
for the people who had lived and done busi- 
ness in the shacks. Clean-up days were held 
every month or two to put the streets and vacant 
places to rights. Without much money being 
spent or much hardship involved the village 
had been changed in physical appearance, and 
the pride in home ownership had received an 
immense boost. I am not saying it had be- 
come a model town in all respects, a center 
of art appreciation and solid virtue, for such 
revolutions are not easily worked either in per- 
sons or in towns; but I am saying that the place 
is a better town in which to live and a joy to the 
eye of the passing tourist because of the ex- 
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Norfolk Lumber Co. 
STOUGHTON, MASS. 


HANAN 


A Simple, But Effective Retail Advertisement 


the men remembered an incident that had hap- 
pened a few weeks before. 

One day, it seems, a farmer came into the 
office. He was not personally known to the 
manager, and he didn’t look prosperous. His 
overalls were patched, and his team looked 
bony and discouraged. He said he’d like to 
get figures on a little bill of lumber; namely, 
for a barn 40 by 70 feet! Some little bill, I 
should say. The manager found how he wanted 
it built, fixed up a material bill and figured 
out the price. The farmer then asked if there 
would be a discount for cash and if so how 
much it would be. He-was told. He then told 
the manager he’d take the stuff at the cash rate. 
A neighbor drove up to help him haul the 
stuff out, and after the two loads were on the 
bookkeeper came out with a wagon slip marked 
‘‘charge.’’ The farmer noticed this and re- 
marked that it would be just as cheap to pay for 
each load as he got it; so everytime he got a 
load or several loads at one time he drew a 
check in payment for it. This, I should say, in- 
dicates that some farmers are building and are 
not worrying the dealers over book accounts. 


Farmers Know Delivery Cost and Pay It 
Another sign of the times is that most of 


weed to the boneyard along with 
John Barleycorn. We notice that 
some congressman wants to pass a 
law making it illegal for ladies to 
smoke in public in the District of 
Columbia. Perhaps he wishes to 
assert a principle or to drive in an 
entering wedge; but we can’t think 
the cigar or pipe makers or even 
the cigarette barons will tremble for their profits 
if this bill does become a law. Personally, we 
prefer that our women folks do not smoke. 
We’d rather they didn’t chew tobacco, either, 
or swear like Capt. Flint’s parrot or wear scar- 
let breeches and Mexican spurs. But so long 
as male members of Congress smoke like ani- 
mated chimneys we’ll have to grin a little when 
they try to legislate against the habit as prac- 
tised by the ladies. 

But in the meantime tobacco culture brings 
quite a bit of revenue to the Wisconsin growers, 
and the crop must be cared for in special build- 
ings. Whether it is the tobacco or the butter 
and cheese, these farmers must be making some 
money. And apparently they are making a 
judicious investment of it in new and improved 
building equipment. The drive I mentioned was 
one of the most heartening experiences I’ve had 
so far on this flivver trip. 

In all the articles written from this part of 
the country we’ve mentioned money for build- 
ing. In one of the summer issues of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, at the end of an able editorial 
on ‘‘Funds for Housing’’ is this bit of sound 
sense that might furnish the basic idea for a 
local campaign: 

‘¢Frankly there will be no solution of the 
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housing problem from the finuncial standpoint 
until the people save more capital for that pur- 
pose. If the people want more houses they 
must put more money into the channels which 
build houses. We have been spending our money 


for other purposes, and the building shortage is 
one result. It will be remedied as capital again 
flows in that direction.’’ 

In other words, back of the organization and 
machinery for making money more easily avail- 


able for building purposes must be the desire 
to have houses; and that desizv must be strong 
enough to divert money from other and less 
essential things. We are bidden to choose whom 
we will serve. 





NEWS AND 


A Good Market for Short Lengths 


We enclose a circular of a hog feeder that we 
have been selling. Of course, we have not made 
any effort to sell any in the last year, as you know 
that the farmer has not been buying anything. 

I had thought of having this feeder built, say 
by someone who has a lot of short lumber or by 
people who build sectional houses. My object in 
this is to get them built cheaper, and to take the 
manufacturing end of it off my hands. It could be 
built so that we could sell it at a popular price, and 
I feel that with the proper sales organization we 
could sell them to good advantage. Wherever they 
have been placed they have given good satisfac- 
tion. 

What would you think of selling the farmer 
plans and specifications? 

[The above letter 
comes from Indiana and 
from the inventor of 
this particular auto- 
matic hog feeder, which 
has a number of pat- 
ented features. The in- 
ventor also is a breeder 
of hogs,. and it may be 
well to say in passing 
that he uses this feeder 
successfully on his own 
farm. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives an 
idea of the appearances 
of the feeder. It is 
very quickly changed in- 
to an automatic pig 
feeder by placing 
around it a picket fence 
with the openings be- 
tween pickets just big 
enough to let pigs thru, 
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it is patented or not, and of course the better 
the self feeder is the better it will be for all 
concerned. Arrangements could doubtless be 
made to secure the necessary plans and details 
from the inquirer and those interested will be 
given the address upon request.—EDITOR. | 
“Save the Surface’? Campaign Coming 
Thruout the United States are to be found 
old wooden houses built by the first settlers 
which with proper upkeep and painting are in 
practically as good condition as when built. The 
oldest houses, of course, are along the Atlantic 
seaboard, where the first settlers took root. For 





and yet not large 
enough to let hogs get 
in. 

A great many retail lumbermen have been 
finding it very advantageous to sell to the farm- 
ers hog self feeders and other small buildings 
of similar character. During the last year the 
farmers have not distinguished themselves by 
the volume of purchases, but they are getting 
good crops this year with record yields of corn. 
The price of corn, as has been previously pointed 
out in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is low and, 
to make money, the farmer has to convert his 
corn into pork or beef. It is estimated by re- 
liable authorities that at the present prices of 
corn and hogs the farmer can get twice as much 
per bushel by marketing his corn as hogs as 
he can get by selling corn. 

In view of this fact, therefore, it seems rea- 
sonable to say that farmers are going to pay 
a great deal more attention to hog raising from 
now on and that many a mortgage will be lifted 
by hogs. It is true that a self feeder, such as 
illustrated herewith, is not used for feeding 
corn, but the point is that corn must be supple- 
mented by other food in order to have hogs put 
on the maximum weight, consequently retail 
lumbermen can earn money by pushing the sale 
of hog self feeders, hog houses, corn cribs and 
similar aids to the farmer. 

The inquirer brings out one very interesting 
point; namely, that these feeders can be built 
almost entirely of short length lumber. There 
is no reason why enterprising retail lumbermen 
can not purchase the necessary short length ma- 
terial in earload lots at a very low price and 
with the present lack of employment find some 
handy man to knock together a number of these 
hog self feeders. Or a lumber manufacturer 
might secure the plans and cut the pieces to 
make the houses to size and ship them to retail 
lumbermen knock-down, just as window frames 
and door frames are so frequently shipped. 

The retail lumberman is the logical distrib- 
uter for such things as a hog self feeder, whether 





Could you sell this automatic hog self feeder? 


example, in one town not far from New York 
City there is a Friend’s Meeting House built 
in 1695 which is still in weekly use and in the 
same town there is a home—substantial and in 
fine condition—which was built in 1661. The 
motto ‘‘Save the Surface and You Save All’’ 
of the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ campaign is cer- 
tainly true when applied to lumber. It is one 
that retail lumbermen may well take to heart. 
A new house should be painted immediately 
and then kept painted, not only to make it 
endure but to bring out and enhance the natural 
beauties of the wood. ; 

Retail lumbermen, and particularly the grow- 
ing number who are handling paint and finding 
it a very satisfactory side line, will be interested 





What do you know about “‘SERVICE?”’ 

What do you mean by “SERVICE?” 

If you want to make “SERVICE” pay 
See page 50 











to learn that the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ cam- 
paign will be pushed even more aggressively in 
1922 than in 1921. It is the plan and the pur- 
pose of the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ campaign com- 
mittee to make 1922 the greatest paint and 
varnish year in history. National advertising 
will make a lot of business for the dealers, and 
where lumbermen follow up the advantages cre- 
ated by the advertising they will obtain a great 
deal of desirable business. Lumbermen who are 
particularly interested in this campaign may 
obtain fuller details regarding the 1922 cam- 
paign from the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ campaign 
committee, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Offers Retailers Garage Booklets 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 6.—The retail depart- 
ment of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. is aggres- 
sively pushing for business, and one does not 
hear J. H. Peterson complain of lack of it. The 
company is now getting out an unusually at- 
tractive and desirable booklet on garages en- 
titled ‘‘Distinctive Garages.’’ This is the 
second edition of the garage booklet, as the 
company circulated 2,000 copies in Toledo dur- 
ing November and December, 1920. The re- 
sults obtained were so satisfactory that it was 
decided to get out a second edition, which is 
quite an improvement over the first. The fea- 
ture of this booklet is that altho it is an ad- 
vertisement the prospect does not treat it as 
such. Its size prevents its being put in the 
pocket and carried around for a short time 
and then thrown away, and because of its value 
in displaying plans drawn to scale which can 
be used at a later date to secure a building 
permit, the prospect either makes use of the 
booklet or puts it away and brings it out when 
either he or some of his friends are ready to 
build a garage, thus it results in an almost 
permanent advertisement for the D. J. Peter- 
son Lumber Co. 

In preparing the second edition for the press, 
J. H. Peterson showed the matter to several 
retail dealers. One in Ohio and one in Michigan 
asked if they might have some copies to distri- 
bute to their trade. This gave Mr. Peterson 
an idea, particularly as the text in the booklet 
can be changed to give the name of any re- 
tailer, and he will be glad to furnish at cost 
any number of copies desired. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Peterson emphasized that this is not 
a money making proposition with the J. D. 
Peterson Lumber Co. but that the offer is made 
because of a desire to render this assistance to 
other live retailers outside of Toledo. 

The booklet can only be used by a Curtis 
dealer as the illustrations and plans are largely 
the work of the Curtis Companies. In this 
connection Mr. Peterson said: ‘‘It would be use- 
less to offer this book to any retailer who is not 
a Curtis dealer as it is a Curtis proposition 
just as much as it is our own. In fact the 
Curtis Companies ably aided us in this publica- 
tion.’? Mr. Peterson says he will be glad to 
hear from any retail lumberman who would 
like to have some garage booklets and that he 
will be pleased to send them a sample copy and 
outline the changes that can be made in it. In- 
cidently, the booklet brings out in a very at- 
tractive way the use of lattice work, pergolas 
and the like for use in connection with garages. 


BUSINESS OVER 100 PERCENT NORMAL 


Baker, OrE., Sept. 3.—F. B. LeCrone, sales 
manager of the Baker White Pine Lumber Co., 
being a pronounced optimist and believing that 
even tho the country was in the throes of a 
depression that was taking the heart out of 
many leaders in business and industry there was 


’ business to be had if the person went after it, 


several months ago made an extended tour thru 
eastern and central territory and came back 
home determined to make 1921 at least a nor- 
mal year in the business of his company if 
humanly possible to do so. That he has admir- 
ably succeeded is shown in a letter recently 
sent out to its trade by the Baker White Pine 
Lumber Co. Under the caption ‘‘ Figures Don’t 
Lie—Over 100 Percent Normal’’ Mr. LeCrone’s 
letter to the trade is as follows: 


Several months ago we made the statement, 
“Business Is Fine.” Quite a few took it as a joke 
and kidded us about it. Others said we were 
crazy, while no doubt others set us down as just 
plain liars. .All right; you know the old saying 
about the man that laughs last. Here are the 
actual figures taken from our books for shipments 
made during the first eight months of the last six 
years, and remember we had a couple of exception- 
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ally good ey during that period: feet, they are a little above normal. Only twice oldest white omg concerns in the East remitting 
1918.... 18,027,127 ft. 1920.... 24,279,118 ft. in our history have shipments exceeded those of for a car of common it says: “Our repre- 
oe 18 ‘678,541 ft. 1921.... 18,681,547 ft. August, 1921. Shame on you, you scoffers. sentative saw this car unloaded and said it was 
1918.... 14,413,515 ft. —— -Why have we been able to do this? It is not one of the nicest cars of lumber he ever saw.” 
io) ae 15,023,156 ft. Total. .104,103,004 ft. because we are better salesmen; buyers are not While other mills are closing down, saying there 

Now then, what is a normal business? It is the giving us this business on account of our good is no business, we have found it necessary to in- 
average business done over a period of time. If looks ; it is not because our prices are lower. We _ crease our production. While our stock is badly 
you will figure out the above average you will find could name a dozen mills that are quoting lower broken we will do our best to take care of you 
it is 17,850,501 feet. Therefore our shipments for prices than we are. We have just received one and will take care of you unless the order is too 
the first eight months of 1921, being 18,681,547 answer. In a letter from one of the largest and awful bad. 


YARD MANAGERS ANSWER TEST QUESTIONS 


In last week’s issue the AMERICAN LuMBER- nearly correct set of replies. The result of the the correct answer, appears herewith. While 
MAN printed a list of 67 questions propounded contest has just been announced by the Wilbur — these answers are designated as correct they are 















































by H. W. Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., Lumber Co., as follows: not claimed to be in all cases minutely exact 
Milwaukee, Wis., to the company’s yard man- First prize—M. H. Hoevet, Waterford, Wis. as to measurements, proportions ete., but are 
aaa ¥ 4 Score, 42. " 
agers at their sixteenth annual convention and Second prize—H. W. Harms, Dixon, Ill. Score, based, as stated by Mr. Wilbur, on the best in- 
outing held on Aug. 24, 25 and 26. Twenty 409. formation available and the experience of the 
. bs ——A. J. Moxel sow Score, P . : 
minutes were allowed for answering the ques- — SO eh Se oe Wilbur company in the conduct of its eighteen 









tions, a prize of $10 being offered for the most The complete set of questions,eachfollowed by retail yards. 






























1. How many bags of cement for a barn floor 10x10? 37. What will stucco cost put on including lath and labor per yard? 
Ans.—8 to 10 bags Ans.—$2 

2. What is proper mix for finish coat? . 38. What is necessary to add to flat wall size and how much? 
Ans.—1 to 2 Ans.—Wall paint, 4 to 1 

8. How many bags of cement for yard of concrete wall? 39.. How many feet of 4-inch bevel siding for a 10x10 wall? 
Ans.—5 to 6 Ans.—135 feet 

4. How can concrete be best waterproofed ? 40. What does a 16 foot hard pine ladder weigh? 

Ans.—Medusa waterproofing or limate Ans.—32 pounds 

5. What will waterproofing cost extra per barrel of cement? 41. What does a spruce one weigh? 

Ans.—80 cents to $1.20 Ans.—24 pounds 

6. Where can full cement information readily be found? 42. What is 3.1416? 

Ans.—Concrete Work Made Easy, by Sandusky Portland Cement Co. Ans.—Pi. Multiply diameter by Pi to get circumference of a circle 





How to Make and Use Concrete, by Universal Portland Cement Co, 43. What is Ped? 









7. How many shingles on a roof 20x20 feet at eaves, 14 pitch? Ans.—Wall and floor plug made by General Fireproofing Co. 

Ans.—4% M. 44, Where is Bishopric board made? 

8. How many shingle nails to 1,000 shingles? Ans.—Cincinnati 

Ans.—4% to 5 pounds 45. Which is the cheaper foundation wall, concrete, cement blocks or 
9. What is proper proportion of shingle to lay to weather? tile? 





Ans.—Usually blocks—depends on locality 


1ns.—4 4 inches 
46. How much more will an ordinary dwelling cost if built of tile than 


10. How many nails for 1,000 lath? 










Ans.—6 to 8 pounds . of waeod? 

11. What kind of nails for lath? Ans.—10 to 20 percent 

Ans.—3-penny common blued } 47. What is Ecod? 

12. How much neat plaster for 100 yards? : Ans.—Stucco fabric of paper and wire 

Ans.—800 pounds 48. What is the rate per inch in your local newspaper? 




























13. How much sand for above amount ‘of plaster? Ans.—15 to 40 cents 

Ans.—1,600 pounds ' “49. What is the difference between E. G. and V. G.? 
14. What is prepared plaster? Ans.—None 

Ans.—Sanded 50. What is the opening size of a 24x30 2-light window? 

15. How many feet in a piece of Sacket board? Ans.—2/425/6 

Ans.—8 feet 51. What is the extra charge on less than 500 feet of molding? 

16. What kind of nails for Sacket board? ’ Ans.—10 percent 

Ans.—6-penny common 52. How many ordinary windows to a bundle? 

17. What kind of nails for Beaver board? | Ans.—6 windows 

Ans.—3-penny fine on studs and 5-penny case on old plaster 53. On what page of the official sash and door book is the list price 
18. What kind of nails for Sheetrock? for divided window lights? 

Ans.—38-penny fine on studs and 5-penny bow on gla plaster Ans.—Page 27 

19. Who makes Sheetrock? 54: Who makes Natco tile? 

Ans.—United States Gypsum Co. Ans.—National Fireproofing Co. 

20. How many feet of hardwood flooring for a 10x10 room? 552 About how much per square foot will it cost to build a garage 
Ans.—133 feet with tile or concrete block walls, concrete floor, wood roof, asphalt roof- 
21. What kind of nails for hardwood flooring? ing, very plain, ordinary construction, no partitions, heating or plumbing, 
Ans.—3-penny finish for %-inch and 8-penny finish for }3-inch size about 40x80? 

22. What should be done to maple flooring before varnishing? - Ans.—$2 to $3 

Ans.—Nothing except clean it 56. What is a fair amount to use per room in guessing at the cost of 
23. What to an oak floor? an ordinary wood construction residence? 

Ans.—Paste filler Ans.—$700 to $1,000 

24. What kind of filler is best, liquid or paste? 57. How many feet of lattice are needed for a space 3x20 feet? 









Ans.—Paste : Ans.—540 lineal feet ; 9 times the area 
25. Do you know how to apply paste filler? 5S. If you handle Flaxlinum, do you know how many feet to a piece 
Ans.—Yes of each size of the flanged, how many pieces of each length make nearest 






one thousand feet, and what is the nearest to one thousand feet you can 





26. How many pounds of coal to a cubic foot? 















Ans.—43 to 58 pounds sell without cutting? Answer yes or no. 
27. Where is Benton? Ans.—Yes 
Ans.—Franklin County, Ill. 59. What is as good as tin for a flat roof deck and costs less? 
28. What percentage of ash in Franklin County coal? Ans.—Paradur canvas decking 
i Ans,—? to 10 percent 60. Who makes asbestos shingles and what is a fair retail price laid 
is 29. What is the rate to Chicago on hard coal from the mines? per square? 
Ans.—5.621% net ton Ans.—Johns-Manville Co. :; $?9 
30. How much surface will a gallon of Esque paint cover? 61. How much does a 5-inch 7/0 cedar post weigh? 
Ans.—300 feet, 2 coats Ans.—35 pounds 
31. How many brick to the foot in an 8-inch wall? 62. What is Carbosota? 
Ans.—Creosote oil 






Ans.—14 brick 
32. How many brick for a chimney 10 feet high with an 8x8 flue? 62. Where should it always be used? 
Ans.—300 brick Ans.—In Wilbur Lumber Co. yards 

33. What does a common brick weigh ? 4. What does 1047x6x11 mean to you? 
Ans.—4 pounds : Ans.—Wire fence 

34. What does a 6-inch sewer pipe weigh? 65. What does above fence weigh a rod? 
Ans.—30 pounds Ans.—14.8 pounds 












35. What will material cost for magnesite stucco and dash per yard? 66. What is the cubic content of a bag of cement? 
Ans.—Retail $1.10 Ans.—1 foot 
36. What should the hydrometer register for chloride mixture? 67. What fertilizer is best for gardens? 






Ans,.— 20 Ans.—Armour’s 3-8-6 or 1-8-3 
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Tremendous Impetus Given Building 


for work done.’’ It is further agreed that there shall be no 
restriction upon the amount of work a man may do. Em- 
ployers may employ or discharge whomsoever of the unions 
they please, and employees may work for whomsoever they see 
fit. The foreman, if any, is recognized to be exclusively the 
agent of the employer. A host of irritating restrictions here- 


(Continued from front page) 


from the beneficial results of the agreement. With charac- 
teristic acumen Judge Landis has placed the recalcitrant 
trades on record, while at the same time leaving the door open 
for repentance. More than that, he has tentatively named a 
fair wage for each of the omitted trades, so that both they 
and the employers of those trades know exactly where they 


tofore imposed by the unions, which have hampered building stand. It is hardly likely that the trades which have failed 
and added heavily to costs, are wiped out. 

The fact that a number of trades failed to meet the just 
conditions of Judge Landis and therefore are not included in 
the agreement, while regrettable, will not detract materially 


to come into the agreement will be able to defy public opinion 


and the sentiment of their fellow workers in other crafts by 
demanding wages higher than those tentatively named by the 
arbitrator. The decision follows in full: ; 


Complete Text of the Decision 


This is an arbitration of wage differences be- 
tween employers and employees in building con- 
struction. 

The agreement was entered into between the 
Building Construction Employers’ Association, 
the Associated Builders, and the Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Council after several weeks of idle- 
ness in the industry, and authorized the under- 
signed, as umpire, to fix the wages to be paid in 
the several trades represented, the award to 
become effective when made and remain in force 
until May 31, 1922. It was also agreed that on or 
before Feb. 1, 1922, the umpire shall determine 
the rates to control from May 31, 1922, for the 
period of one year. 

Further, there was a provision that the princi- 
ples and conditions of all trade agreements shall 
be made as nearly uniform as possible, and the 
parties stipulated that should any trade arbitra- 
tion board be unable to agree upon any pro- 
visions of their agreement involving conditions, 
working rules, etc., such dispute should be sub- 
mitted to the umpire for his final decision. This 
latter decision was most important, for it put 
in the hands of either the employer or the 
employee the means to free any trade from all 
detrimental working rules and conditions by the 
simple process of withholding assent to such pro- 
visions. 

Intolerable Conditions’ Demanded Remedy 


It is the violation of no confidence to say that 
building construction had gotten into bad repute 
in this community. There was a general dispo- 
sition to keep away from it as a thing diseased. 
Capital avoided it. The wise dollar preferred 
almost any other form of activity, or no activity. 
And this applied to the whole range of building 
construction from the cottage to the skyscraper. 

This attitude of the public, added to the pro- 
found commercial and industrial depression gen- 
erally existent, resulted in a virtual famine in 
housing accommodations and brought about the 
idleness of many thousands of men willing to 
work. 

It was in view of these conditions that the 
umpire conceived it to be his duty to aid these 
parties to rehabilitate the industry in the esteem 
of the public, the great unrepresented party to 
this arbitration, but nevertheless the one upon 
whom the consequences of the award would 
fall, 

This loss of the public faith was not due 
entirely to the wage question. The mere making 
of a wage award would not have placed the in- 
dustry on solid ground. Reliable testimony 
showed that a 20 percent reduction in wages, 
other conditions remaining the same, would pro- 
duce but a 6 or 7 percent reduction in building 
cost. The real malady lurked in a maze of con- 
ditions artificially created to give the parties a 
monopoly.and in rules designed to produce waste 
for the mere sake of waste, all combining to 
bring about an insufferable situation, not the 
least burdensome element of which was the 
jurisdictional dispute between trades members 
of the same parent organization. 

It is not possible that all has been done that 
might have been done, nor that no errors have 
been made in these agreements, but it is my 
judgment that the numerous corrective pro- 





It is expressly agreed that there shall 
be no restriction as to the amount of 
work a man may do, nor against the use 
of machinery, methods or appliances, nor 
against any raw or manufactured mate- 
rial, except prison made. 











visions that have been included in the more than 
forty trade agreements, if carried out in good 
faith, will produce savings and economies to the 
public far greater than would have resulted from 
a 20 percent wage reduction, other factors and 
conditions remaining the same, 


Some Trades Hold Aloof 


Some of the trades, such as the carpenters, 
plasterers and painters, have seen fit to hold 
aloof from the arbitration. Therefore in apply- 
ing a wage scale to the new conditions of the 
trades that are here, I do so with the distinct 
understanding that those trades that have re- 
fused to come in and revise their agreements 
along just and reasonable lines, as most of you 
have done, will not receive your support of their 
wasteful and subversive practices, for this would 
be to permit them to capitalize your good work 


JUDGE K. M. LANDIS 


to their advantage and to your detriment. The 
highest dictates of both morality and interest 
require that you adopt and adhere to this policy. 

To illustrate what I have in mind in this con- 
nection, I refer you to the window glass indus- 
try, said to be controlled in Chicago by six firms. 
The representative of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. and the president of the glazier’s union ap- 
peared here in behalf of this trade and insisted 
upon a working agreement containing a pro- 
vision that no glazing should be permitted to be 
done in the shop; that it should all be done on 
the building or job. This attitude of these two 
interests was plainly hostile to the public wel- 
fare, particularly the owners of small homes. 
Certainly that trade has no call on you to sup- 
port it in that unconscionable practice. 

You have made what is called the ‘uniform 
agreement” applicable to all trades. Each sep- 
arate trade agreement expressly adopts this uni- 
form agreement and provides that it shall con- 
trol as against any conflicting working rule. 


Agree Not to Stop Work 
In carrying out the declared purpose of pre- 


"venting strikes and lockouts and other waste 


and avoidable expense, annoyances and delays, 
and for the purpose of making building costs as 
low, stable and certain as possible, consistent 
with fair wages, this uniform agreement pro- 
vides for the peaceful adjustment of disputes 
by arbitration, subject to appeal to the National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards, with whose 
decisions all parties agree to comply; that you 
will not stop work individually or collectively 
under penalties prescribed, except only when an 
owner attempts to construct a building with 
non-union men while putting up another build- 
ing on which you are employed, and when the 
employer fails to pay employees for work done; 
that in case of scarcity of help non-union men 
may work with union men until such time as 
union men may be obtained; that any journey- 
man may use in his work the tools of any other 
trade; that small tasks of not over thirty min- 
utes’ duration in any one day belonging to any 
trade may be performed by any other trade at 
the discretion of the employer; that over time 
work during two and one-half hours beyond the 
regular working day shall be compensated at 
one and one-half times the regular wage; that 
over time work beyond this, and work performed 
Satirday afternoon, Sundays and holidays shall 
be paid at double the regular rate; -that shift 
work will be paid at the regular day rate; that 
contractors not affiliated with these associations 
may avail themselves of all benefits of these 
agreements by either joining the association or 
paying the regular dues and fees that members 
pay; that the union will provide men to any con- 
tractor, whether a party to any agreement or 
not, under the rules and at the wage provided in 
these agreements. 


No Restriction of Output 


It Is further expressly agreed and stipulated 
that there shall be no restriction as to the 
amount of work a man may do, nor against the 
use of machinery, methods or appliances, nor 
against any raw or manufactured material ex- 
cept prison made. Employers may employ or 
discharge whomsoever of the union they please, 
and employees may work for whomsoever they 
see fit, and the foreman, if any, is to be exclu- 
sively the agent of the employer. 

Each of that group of trades that have entered 
into agreements with the Associated Builders 
and sixteen of those that have signed up with 
members of the Building Construction Employ- 
ers’ Association agree that nothing shall pro- 
hibit an employer or one member of a firm of 
contractors from working on his or their own 
jobs. Employers and employees of some trades 
acting in codperation have refused to the public 
the benefit of the economy that would result 
from the operation of this provision, and three 
trades require work to be done by skilled men 
that laborers or helpers might do. Therefore, in 
fixing the wage in these trades I have been 
obliged to consider the waste thus occasioned. 
If at any time before Nov. 1 next, any of these 
unions notify me of their willingness to change 





Employers may employ or discharge 
whomsoever of the unions they please, 
and employees may work for whomsoever 
they see fit, and the foreman, if any, is 
to be exclusively the agent of the em- 
ployer. 
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their attitude in this respect I will advance their 
wages accordingly as the rule is applied in the 
present award to other trades. 


Eliminates Jurisdictional Disputes 

It is a matter of very deep gratification that 
all trades have eliminated jurisdictional matters 
by providing that ‘‘all work undertaken by the 
parties of the first part (the employer) shall 
be done by the parties of the second part (the 
employees) subject to the decisions of the Na- 
tional Board for Jurisdictional Awards,’’ thus 
making the employer responsible for the kind of 
work he may contract to do and placing on him 
the initiative for settling disputes between 
unions as to the kind of labor they shall per- 





Nothing shall prohibit an employer or 
one member of a firm of contractors 
from working on his or their jobs. 
[Sixteen trades assent to this provision; 
some others dissent. ] 








form according to the provisions of the uniform 
agreement and reference to the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards. 


Skilled Trades Cut About 12! Percent 


The wages in force at the time work was 
stopped in May were $1.25 per hour for skilled 
men and $1 per hour for common labor. These 
rates had obtained in Chicago during 1920 and 
apparently had been originally fixed in total dis- 
regard of skill, hazard, length of apprentice- 
ship, and necessary loss of time due to weather 
and seasonable demand. Theretofore in Chicago 
and elsewhere these considerations had in- 
fluenced and controlled the matter, as they have 
since, and do now in other localities. Manifestly 
this theory was fundamentally erroneous and in 
violation of the principles heretofore announced 
in this proceeding. Having in mind these prin- 
ciples the rates of the highest skilled trades, 
such as the bricklayers, have been reduced ap- 
proximately 12% percent below the rate of 1920 
and the wages for all other trades have been 
scaled accordingly. While it may be true that 
since the existing scale was fixed living costs 
have been reduced approximately 20 percent, and 
that the rates here announced may impress per- 
sons unfamiliar with those trades as high when 
compared with wages paid in other industries. 
it must be remembered that in the building 
trades workers are limited by weather condi- 
tions and other causes to from 150 to 200 days 
work per year. 


Fixes Wages for Trades 
Trade 


Plumbers 

Bricklayers 

Boilermakers 

Steamfitters 

Hoisting engineers (for operation of high 
pressure boilers and engines, cable ways, 
derricks, pile drivers, cranes and cable 
hoists) 

Hoisting engineers (all others) 

Tile layers (fire proofers) 

Cement finishers 

Composition floor finishers 

Cement workers (laborers—Local No. 76). 

Stone derrickmen 

Drain layers 

Electricians 

Gas fitters 

Ornamental iron workers 

Structural iron workers 

Common laborers 

Cassion men (windlass and een 
men) 

Cassion men (diggers and laggers).. 

Laborers (plasterers) 

Excavating labor (Local No, 22 

Excavating labor (wall men—Local 


Per hour 


The two rates immediately preceding 
are fixed in accordance with express 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployees. 

Composition floor laborers 

Lathers 

Machinery movers and riggers............ 
Marble setters 

Marble setters’ helpers 

Marble rubbers and polishers............. 
Scagliola rubbers and polishers........... 
Mosaic and tile workers 

Mosaic and tile helpers... 

Pipe and boiler coverers 

Composition roofers 

Slate and tile roofers 

Stone cutters .. 

Stone carvers 

Stone planermen 

Terrazzo mechanics 

Terrazzo mechanics’ assistants 

Terrazzo helpers 

Tuck pointers 

Sprinkler fitters 

Sprinkler fitters’ helpers. ‘. 


Composition roofer teamsters. 


Seven Trades Not in the Agreement 

The following trades are not in this arbitra- 
tion: Carpenters, elevator constructors, plaster- 
ers, sheet metal, painters, glaziers, fixture 
hangers. 

Carpenters 

Early in the arbitration a tentative carpenters’ 
agreement was submitted. That document is at 
variance with the new uniform agreement in 
several particulars. It provides double time for 
all overtime; it requires eight hours pay for 
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BREAKING THE BUILDING JAM 


seven hours pay work shift time; the work cov- 
ered by the agreement harbors perilous juris- 
dictional disputes with other trades; it provides 
that should any other trade under control of 
the party of the first part do any work claimed 
by the carpenters that work shall cease until the 
matter is taken up by the joint arbitration board. 

Should this agreement be rewritten according 
to the uniform agreement, uniform suggestions 
and principles, the wage would be fixed on the 
same scale as others, at $1 per hour. 





Over $60,000,000 of New 
Building to Be Begun 


Building authorities estimate that over 
$60,000,000 of new construction work will be 
begun in Chicago in the very near future as 
the result of Judge Landis’ wage arbitra- 
tion ruling. Some of the larger projects are: 
—— Merchants’ Trust Build- 
$12,000,000 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 


4,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


State Bank of Chicago 

Union Station 

West Side Postai Station 

Tiffin Theater, North and Karlov 

Belden Hotel, Belden Avenue and 
Lincoln Park West 

Hotel and Theater, Harper Ave- 
nue and 63d Street 

North Beach Hotel, Kenmore and 
Balmoral avenues 

Illinois Steel Co. Hospital, South 

hicago 

Wauleeun Hospital 

Lincoln Park Yacht Club 

Kenwood Church 

Englewood State Bank 

Hotel Admiral, Barry Avenue and 
the Lake Sh 

Apartments at Barry Avenue and 
Sheridan Road 

Presbyterian Old eenpcle Home, 
Evanston .. 

Methodist Book * Concern, 
building and annex 

Elks’ Club Annex, Washington 
and Wells streets............ 

Bryn Mawr Apartment Hotel. 

Theater of Lubliner & Trinz, Mil- 
waukee and Sawyer avenues. 

Addition to the Fair 

Winona Beach Apartment Hotel, 
Winona Avenue and Sheridan.. 

Cook County Juvenile Detention 
Home 

Sheridan Trust Co., Lawrence 
Avenue and Broadway 

Service Station, Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Michigan Avenue and 
22d Street 

Koschell Bros., Diversey Boule- 
vard and St. Paul tracks...... 

Seng Co., factory 

West Side Hotel 1,000,000 

Hospital 500,000 
In addition to the above, many millions of 

dollars’ worth of apartment houses, schools, 

churches, hospitals and individual residences 

are on the boards for erection during the 

next few months. 


250,000 
.000,000 
100,000 
300,000 
300,000 


2,000,000 
1,200,000 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


new 


200,000 


650,000 
2,000,000 











If an agreement had been submitted by the 
elevator constructors in harmony with the uni- 
form agreement, uniform suggestions and prin- 
ciples, an award would have been made of 95 
cents per hour. 

Plasterers 

The plasterers are not in the arbitration. 
Early in the proceeding a document expressing 
the agreement of the parties was presented for 
the advice of the umpire respecting legal ques- 
tions. That document has few of the safeguards 
of the uniform agreement. In it are many pro- 
visions designed to produce waste, increase cost 
and monopolize the business. The foreman is 
made subject to union rules; rules are laid down 
to be obeyed by property owners contracting 





This agreement provides for the peace- 
ful adjustment of disputes by arbitra- 
tion, subject to appeal to the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards. 








with plastering contractors; it assumes to ex- 
tend the plasterers’ jurisdiction beyond the fair 
limits of the trade; it requires an employing 
plasterer to register with the union semiannu- 
ally, and union men may work for no contractor 
not thus registered. The effect of the foregoing 
is to subject the public to union rules apparently 
in exchange for the power of the unions in 
forcing ‘‘all plastering regardless of the nature 
of the structure’’ into the employers’ hands. 

The foreman is required to ascertain whether 
employees are in good standing in the union and 
to collect fines and dues for the union by with- 
holding money from wages due for work. Over- 
time is fixed at double the regular rate or $2.50 
per hour, and the agreement provides that con- 
tinuous overtime (apparently shift time) shall 
be given to those not regularly employed. The 
agreement limits to union men the right to use 
tools, thus prohibiting any employer from even 
doing patch work on his own job. It is required 
that all cast work, except in limited amount, 
must be done at the building by members of a 
sister union. It also required that ornamental 
plastering shall be contracted for by the employ- 
ing plain plasterer under penalty; that a plasterer 
will not work on the building where the orna- 
mental plastering is let to another contractor; 
that the original contractor must finish the job 
or any part thereof for which he may have a 
contract; that no plasterer will work on such a 
job for anyone except the original contractor, 
etc., etc. 

Should these parties eliminate these vicious 
provisions and make a clean agreement. in line 
with the uniform suggestions and principles an- 
nounced, a fair wage would be $1.10 per hour. 

Sheet Metal Workers 

The sheet metal trade is not in the arbitra- 
tion. An agreement appears to have been ten- 
dered the union by the contractors based on the 
uniform agreement and refused by the union, 
which in turn appears to have tendered an 
agreement to the contractors. This latter docu- 
ment does not adopt the uniform agreement and 
is in conflict with it. The “work covered” is 
written as a definition of jurisdiction and there- 
fore is pregnant with controversy. Double pay 
is required for overtime; shop rules and regula- 
tions are included. These have no place in agree- 
ments covering building trades. Should this 
agreement be rewritten in harmony with the 
uniform agreement, uniform suggestions and 
principles, a fair wage rate would be 95 cents 
per hour. 

Painters 

The painters are not in this arbitration. This 
trade is now operating under an agreement run- 
ning until April 1, 1922, providing for wages 
throughout the remaining period at $1.25 an 
hour. One section provides expressly for a sym- 
pathetic strike; another expressly authorizes 
the union to call a strike on any shop for any 
reason that may appear just to the union. It is 
further provided ‘that all sash, frames and 
screens must be primed, painted and glazed on 
the job.”” The contractor is expressly forbidden 
to handle tools, scaffolding or material, with the 
exception that this restriction does not apply to 
contractors who are members of the union. The 
union is authorized to cancel the agreement at 
any time for any alleged violation. Overtime is 
paid for at double the regular rate, or $2.50 per 
hour. 

Should these vices be eliminated and an agree- 
ment covering this trade be prepared in accord- 
ance with the uniform agreement, uniform sug- 
gestions and principles, a fair wage rate would 
be 95 cents per hour. 

Glaziers and Fixture Hangers 

The glaziers and fixture hangers were -in the 

arbitration but because of certain impossiwle 
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conditions insisted upon by both employers and 
employees obviously with the sole purpose of 
effecting a monopoly and necessarily occasion- 
ing waste the umpire refused to fix a wage. 
Should these agreements be rewritten in accord- 
ance with the uniform agreement, uniform sug- 
gestions and principles and not in violation of 
public law, a fair award would be to the glaziers 
95 cents per hour and to the fixture hangers $1 
per hour. 
Building Material Situation 

In conclusion a word about the building mate- 
rial situation. This is intimately and directly 
involved in the question with which we have 
been struggling. The testimony before the Dailey 





All parties agree * * * that you 
will not stop work, individually or col- 
lectively, under penalties prescribed, 
except only when an owner attempts to 
construct a building with nonunion men 
while putting up another building on 
which you are employed, or when the 
employer fails to pay employees for work 
done. 











_ committee disclosed that a very large propor- 


tion of all building material is subject to arti- 
ficial control. In utter contempt of State and 
Federal penal codes, firms and corporations con- 
trolling the various lines have associated them- 
selves together to fix and maintain prices. Busi- 
ness is divided up among the members of these 
associations, and adherence to the allotments is 
enforced by penalties, reimbursements and other 
devices denounced by the criminal law. This 
atrocious situation is beyond the reach of the 
umpire, but the activities of grand juries and 
prosecuting officers give me faith that real war 
is being waged against this species of crimi- 
nality. 





LATE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


GRAND JURY INDICTS SIXTY-TWO 


NEw York, Sept. 5.—A sealed verdict has 
been returned by the Federal grand jury in the 
building trades scandals uncovered by the Lock- 
wood committee. United States District Attorney 
Hayard, in announcing that the secret indict- 
ment had been returned, added: 

This indictment is only one of a great many 
others which will follow in rapid succession. Our 
survey of the situation thus far discloses that 
building in this community is at a practical stand- 
still; that prices of labor and material have only 
slightly declined and that a group of associations 
and combinations in the various building trades 
have a strangle hold upon the building industry, 
which is in a large measure responsible for the 
prevailing high prices. 

The man on the street has to pay from one-third 
to one-half of his income for rent. While the 
housing laws have relieved the public to some ex- 
tent, there is very little sign of new apartment 
building, and further increases in rent are being 
sought by owners in October. 

It is undoubtedly true that many associations 
of manufacturers or other persons in the building 
trades in their practices have violated the Federal 
law. The public may be assured that the full 
power of this office will be placed behind these build- 
ing investigations and that offenders will be prose- 
cuted to the limit of the law. 

The indictment returned is against thirty 
corporations and thirty-two individuals, said to 
be large building trades concerns. 


HOOVER ADDRESSES BUILDING MEET 

BaLtimorE, Mp., Sept. 5—With a meeting 
last Saturday of bankers and real estate men, 
called upon the initiative and held at the coun- 
try home of Congressman J. Charles Linthicum, 
and addressed by Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover, there was started a movement 
for the promotion of construction work. 

One result was the adoption of a resolution 
authorizing the chairman to appoint a com- 
mittee from all the interests represented to study 
the problem of the proper extent to which sav- 
ings funds should be invested in real estate, and 
to report to another general meeting in a month 
a definite decision as to the means for increas- 
ing loanable funds for home building. The 
conference formed a permanent organization 
by electing Elmore B. Jeffery, president Equit- 
able Trust Co., chairman, and Bradley K. 
Purdum, president Hamilton Bank, secretary, 
and authorizing the chairman to call another 
meeting when the committee is ready to report. 

Secretary Hoover came forward with an offer 
to lend every assistance the Department of Com- 
merce could give toward making the work of 
the organization a success. He said the de- 
partment was engaged in a special study of the 
housing problem and had prepared much data 
from other cities as to what they had accom- 
plished. He offered to submit that data and 
also to detail a government housing expert to 
attend any subsequent meetings. 

Mr. Hoover said that the census of 1910 
showed that thruout the country there were 100 
houses for every 110 families, while the last 
census made the proportion 100 houses for every 
118 families, the United States having fallen 
behind 1,500,000 houses needed to take care of 
the people properly. The great drawback to 
building, he said, was that wages and costs 
of materials had not been adjusted to the cost 
of living, or what was called the average living 
wage. 

The cut of about 10 percent in wages of the 
building trades which went into effect Sept. 1, 


is expected to aid in the revival of building. 
The only trades not affected are the carpenters, 
who will continue to get 90 cents an hour and 
the bricklayers, whose pay is $1.25 an hour. 


—~ oa 


MANY FAMILIES BUILD OWN HOMES 

New Yorx, Sept. 5—Many localities about 
the city where land is still low priced yield 
scenes of families putting up modest homes, do- 
ing their own construction, as in primitive days, 
and getting a lot of fun out of the process, Out 
Hempstead way, on Long Island, former farm 
lands cut up into one quarter, half and acre 
plots, are rapidly being dotted by a new influx 
of population with temporary havens. Profuse- 


38 rotary clubs, theaters and mass meetings ad- 
dressed . 

Literature distributed “What? Why? How?’ A 
large amount of publicity for the work and for the 
association secured at each point visited. Hearty 
indorsement given by State officials and league offi 
cials. Secured introduction of the study of thrift 
in the course of study for the public schools of 
Kansas. 


REPORTS SHOW BUILDING INCREASING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6—The Liberty Central 
Trust Co., St. Louis, received replies from 275 
banks, mostly in Southern Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma on the building 
situation. The bank’s report says: 


The building outlook is relatively bright. Build- 
ing is on the increase, according to 40 percent of 











FAMILY OCCUPIES TENT WHILE BUILDING 5-ROOM COTTAGE 


ly scattered in the green fields and foliage of 
the woods are van loads of lumber, around which 
a temporary shelter, the forerunner of a home, 
is set up. 

Scores of families in the Bronx, tired of 
crowded apartments, and high rents, are solving 
the housing problem in primitive fashion. Here, 
too, the structures are invariably of lumber and 
retailers in the vicinity of both localities are 
rejoicing in ‘‘capacity’’? business. Lumber 
trucks are constantly unloading products for 
future homes at these two centers and in other 
locations where the numbers of such projects 
are not quite so numerous as yet. 


MAKES EXCELLENT SHOWING 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6—The report of 
F. A. Chase, manager of the building and loan 
department of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association for the first six months of its op- 
eration makes a fine showing, and an even bet- 
ter showing is promised for the last six months 
of the year, from the work already done. Mr. 
Chase’s report shows: 


48 towns visited 

37 building and loan associations assisted 

building and loan associations organized 

building and loan associations promoted and or- 
ganization pending 

branch associations being promoted 

associations affected by our work 

conferences with building and loan league and 
State officials 

league meetings attended and addressed 

colleges addressed 

high schools addressed 

chambers of commerce addressed: ~ 


the replies received. Where it is not increasing, in 
many cases it is fairly active. The outlook is de- 
scribed as ‘fair’ in 60 percent of the reports, 
“good” in 20 percent, leaving 20 percent in which 
it is considered “poor.”’ Both present activity and 
future prospects appear to be best in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


BUILDING STRIKE IS ENDED 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 3—The great 
lockout and strike in the building trades which 
caused a great falling off in operations in the 
city during the past three months was ended 
Aug. 29. The union workmen began applying 
for jobs under the open shop regulations now in 
force. They are being employed as rapidly as 
places can be found for them, but it will take 
several weeks to entirely restore normal condi- 
tions in the building industry. A majority of 
the mechanics who have returned are carpenters. 

There is a great deal of agitation within the 
unions for changes in the officials of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. The charters of several of 
the local carpenters’ unions have been revoked 
by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. New unions of the local building trades 
unions will be formed from which the ‘‘ radical’’ 
element will be eliminated. The prospects are 
considered favorable for a rapid increase in 
building construction work on the open shop 
plan. Building permits are being issued right 
along and the shortage in housing facilities is 
such that much activity is expected throughout 
the winter. Lumber is moving to many jobs and 
business is gradually increasing at the yards. 
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Manufacturers’ Statement Regarding Lumber Production and Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—With a view 
of removing the confusion existing inthe public 
mind regarding the relation of lumber prices 
to the cost of construction and to the re- 
sumption of building, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has issued a state- 
ment prepared by its general counsel, L. C. 
Boyle, which is of the greatest interest to all 
branches of the lumber and building industry. 
This statement is of historical and statistical 
character and deals comprehensively with all 
factors entering into the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of lumber during a decade or more, but 
with particular reference to the period from 
1913 up to the present. Most of the facts 
adduced in the statement were taken from gov- 
ernmental sourees, the chief being the Forest 
Service Report in response to Senator Capper’s 
resolution; the Calder committee report, Bernard 
M. Barueh’s ‘‘ American Industry in the War,’’ 
published by the Government; the Hoover 
building survey; ‘‘Studies of the Lumber In- 
dustry’’ part 1, by W. B. Greeley, when he was 
assistant forester, known as report No. 114; and 
the War Industries Board price bulletin No. 
143; extracts also are included from an article 
in Political Seience Quarterly by Louis H. 
Haney, who was connected with the Federal 
Trade Commission as economic adviser during 
the war. 

As the report is compiled largely for the 
benefit of the public, it presents in review 
many factors with which lumbermen are already 
familiar. The impression which at least until 
recently has prevailed, that the high prices of 
lumber have been an obstruction to the re- 
sumption of building is owing, in large meas- 
ure, to the report of the Forest Service in re- 
sponse to the Capper resolution in the Senate. 

At the outset of his statement, Attorney 
Boyle points out that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation selected the 1919 
and 1920 period to prove its case tho that period 
was characterized by abnormal market condi- 
tions for all commodities and the conditions 
most severely criticized by the commission had 
really ceased to exist some time before this 
report was published. At the very hour when 
the report was issued data were available with- 
in the files of the Forest Service as well as in 
those of the Labor Department, that would 
have shown to an unbiased mind the causes for 
the high price levels during the period in ques- 
tion as well as the causes of price decline dur- 
ing 1921. As Mr. Boyle states, ‘‘in 1919 and 
1920 the law of supply and demand forced 
prices up. In 1921 the same law working in 
reverse order forced prices down and the skids 
are greased.’’ 


Productions Discouraged During the War 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
quite familiar with the substance of the Calder 
report, which is quoted freely in Mr. Boyle’s 
statement. At the beginning of that report 
the statement is made that building construc- 
tion was curtailed by governmental action dur- 
ing the war and afterward was hampered by 
a shortage of capital which had been attracted 
to other channels by the abnormal demand for 
consumables and luxuries. In Bernard M, 
Baruch’s ‘‘American Industry in the War,’’ 
which was the report of the War Industries 
Board, it is shown that the governmental pur- 
pose was to stop all nonwar and nonessential 
activity, including, of course, building. The 
extent to which the board went in the exercise 
of its authority is shown in the following ex- 
tract from its report: 

During the course of the war it was found _neces- 
sary to limit the activities of various wood-using 
industries in order to make available to the Gov- 
ernment the lumber ordinarily used by them and to 
divert labor, transportation and supplies to military 
purposes. This control was exercised chiefly thru 
the priorities division, which from time to time 
issued orders governing priority in securing fuel, 
transportation, labor and materials. On March 21, 
1918, the board passed and published a resolution in 
part as follows: 


That in the public interest all new undertak- 
ings not essential to and not contributing either 
directly or indirectly toward winning the war, 
which involve the utilization of labor, material 


and capital required in the production, supply 
or distribution of direct or indirect war needs, 
will be discouraged, notwithstanding they may 
be of local importance and of a character which 
should in normal times meet with every en- 
couragement. 


Prices Below Average of All Commodities 

The -wide public interest in the prevailing 
conditions in agriculture has induced the public 
press to give extensive publicity to the deplor- 
able situation in which farmers now find them- 
selves. This situation, however, is almost 
paralleled in the lumber industry, and it is the 
purpose of the statement issued on behalf of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to show what the actual situation is among 
producers of lumber. 

Lumber prices at or near the point of pro- 
duction at present average below the price level 
averaged for all commodities and this condi- 
tion has prevailed every month of 1921. This 
fact is substantiated by information obtained 
from the bureau of labor statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor and is set forth 
in the accompanying table. This table shows 
that the increase in the price level of lumber 
since 1913 is substantially less, at or near the 
mill, than the increase shown in the wholesale 
price at New York. In explanation of this 
fact the statement quotes the Senate report as 
follows: ‘‘As growing distances between forests 
and market increase opportunities for price 
speculation, more and more middlemen are 
drawn into the trade.’’ 

Referring to the table, the fact is pointed 
out that the largest production is of southern 
pine and Douglas fir, and that the relative prices 
of these two species during each month of the 
present year are substantiallly lower than the 
relative prices for the all commodities group. 
The facts set out in the table are summarized 
as follows: 

1921 Prices as Percentage of 1913 Prices 
Lumber 
Lumber at at point 
point nearer All more distant 
Commodities from mill 
January .... 177 230 
February 


In order that the general conclusion arrived 
at may be illustrated by representative data, 
the statement includes the relative price, or 
index, number for July, 1921, showing the rela- 
tion of such price to the average for 1913 as 
published in the bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, rearranged as to groups of commodities 
in the order of the low index number first, as 
follows: 

July, 1921, Commodity Prices Compared 
Percent of 
1913 Price 

Farm Products 4 115 

Metal and metal products 125 

OEM reid Gian ¥iee unde s sc eencance me 

Lumber 

Miscellaneous 

Chemicals and drugs 

Cloth and clothing 

Fuel and lighting 

Building materials other than lumber 

House furnishing goods 

In this summary relative price for the lum- 
ber group is the substitution of prices at or 
nearer the producing region for prices at New 
York. 


34 
144 
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Lumber Production Cost 


The statement points out the fact that mere 
comparison of the prices of lumber with the 
prices of other commodities does not adequately 
present the true situation. Consideration must 
be given to increase in mill cost over the cost 
in 1913. Information on this point is not avail- 
able from governmental sources, but the cost 
data compiled by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion as shown in the Senate report indicates 
that the cost of production reached the high 
peak during 1920 and that a substantial de- 
cline has taken place during the current year. 
The average cost for May, 1921, at ninety-eight 
mills, including stumpage, was $21.82, and 
$16.51 without stumpage. The average cost at 


one hundred eight mills for 1914 is given at 
$10.43, without stumpage; so that the increase 
in operating cost for May, 1921, as compared 
with 1914, was 58 percent. The average cost of 
production for 1913, stumpage included, is given 
in the Calder committee report as $15.10; so 
that the increase in the total cost as compared 
with $21.82 for May, 1921, is 45 percent. The 
May cost figures cited are the lowest average cost 
for any month of the present year and are the 
latest available. 

The Senate report is further quoted to the 
effect that the lumber industry has been obliged 
to pay higher wages and has granted shorter 
hours as well as possibly suffering from de- 
creased efficiency. 


Relation of Lumber Prices to Building Costs 


The relation of lumber to the total cost of 
building is shown in ‘‘ Analysis of cost of an 
imaginary composite building’’ prepared by 
competent authority for the Hoover building 
survey as follows: 

Of Total Cost, 

Item Percent Percent 
Skilled labor and supervision...... 27.55 
Unskilled labor 
Office, estimating, general supervi- 

sion and engineering salaries.... 

Liability insurance 
Total labor 
LUMBER for millwork, 
structure 
Brick 
Steel (structural and reinforcement) 
Boilers, heaters, piping etc. for 
heatin 
Plumbing, fixtures, piping etc 
Cement, f, o. b. cars 
Hardware, nails and similar miscel- 
laneous materials 
Sand 
Electric fixtures, conduit, wires etc. 
Stone, slag and pebbles for concrete. 
— and minor unclassified 
ems 


forms and 


Roofing and sheet metal materials. . 
Plastering materials (no sand).... 
Lathing materials 

Steel sash etc 

Lime (no plaster) 

Glass 


Elevators 
Mechanical equipment, cranes etc. . 
Tile and marble (materials) 
Total materials 
Office rent, taxes, interest, deprecia- 
fie, general expense and over- 
ea 
Net compensation (subcontractor) .. 
Net compensation (general contrac- 


100.00 100.00 
*Lumber figured on basis of retail price. 


In explanation of the foregoing analysis, the 
observation is made that the same relative 
cost of lumber would not necessarily have re- 
sulted if the structure was built entirely of 
wood. Competent authorities say that lumber 
cost of a frame house is from one-fourth to 
one-third of the entire cost. It is hardly fair, 
therefore, to charge that the price of lumber 
is a deterrent factor in home building. 


Lumber Prices Were Lifted by War Inflation 


Referring to the Forest Service report of June 
1. 1920, the statement says: 


The report indulges in critical comment as to the 
high price levels registered for many grades of 
lumber during the rapidly fluctuating market con- 
ditions that existed during 1919 and the early 
months of 1920; however, the report as well as 
other governmental data ‘displays the same phe- 
nomena of price reaction as to all products from 
peanuts to steel. As the theme unfolds this state- 
ment will be reduced to a demonstration. How- 
ever, utterly aside from the high prices of other 
cominodities, the Senate report carries indisputable 
proof that lumber prices during 1919 and 1920 
were not the product of selfishness, greed or arti- 
ficial control, but were the result of the inexor- 
able law of supply and demand. It is an indis- 
putable fact that while the industry has experi- 
enced both feast and famine, the average of its 
price experience has been less favorable than the 
experience of other basic industries. 


Facts Disprove Changes of Monopoly 


In Forester Greeley’s ‘‘Studies of the Lum- 
ber Industry,’’ already referred to, conditions 
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among lumber manufacturers are set forth as 
follows: 


There is no question, broadly speaking, as to 
the comparative character of lumber production in 
the four regions which were studied. This is evi- 
denced by marked fluctuations in mill prices from 
year to year and the recurring years when prices 
have been forced down to points which do not 
represent living conditions for many manufacturers, 
and which, in fact, have forced many of them out 
of the business. Bankruptcies have taken a heavy 
toll of lumbermen, especially in 1914 and 1915, 
and particularly among the smaller mills. A much 
larger number of plants, especially those of small 
capacity, were forced to shut down during con- 
siderable part of the two years. 


Forced Marketing Precludes Price Control 


In the same report appears the following 
statement with regard to competition between 
different regions which would appear to dispose 
of any charge of monopoly or conspiracy in the 
industry as a whole: 

One of the most bitterly contested battle grounds 
in this war of lumber producing regions is in the 
States west of the Mississippi River, where south- 
ern pine and Douglas fir struggle to control the 
market for all-around structural wood. The line 
of market domination has shifted repeatedly with 
changes in price in one region or the other, par- 
ticularly when the accumulation of lumber stocks 
has led to price cutting. Water shipments of 
Douglas fir thru the Panama Canal bid fair to 
develop a new field of competition with its south- 
ern rival on the Atlantic seaboard. 

There is, however, another condition connected 
with the manufacture of lumber that prevents 
price control. This is referred to in Senate 
report as follows: ‘‘The fact remains that the 
nature of timber properties tends to compel the 
operator to manufacture lumber steadily at 
the full capacity of his plant and to dispose of 
his product currently as it is sawn.’’ 


Lumber Prices of 1914 Were Below Cost 


Attention is directed to the practice on the 
part of those who seek to discredit the industry 
to compare 1914 lumber prices with those of 


Pages 54-55, War Industries Board Price Bulle- 
tin No. 43 

The drop in relative lumber prices during the 
years 1913 and 1914 was fairly uniform, the index 
number of the second quarter of 1913 being 111, 
that of the fourth quarter, 99; that of the fourth 
quarter of 1914, 91; and that of the third quarter 
of 1915, 91, which was the lowest point touched 
during the 6-year period. Compared with this, the 
index numbers for “all commodities” group were 
100 for the second quarter of 1913, 102 for the 





1914 AND 1919 PRICES FOR FARMING 
PRODUCTS 


From Bulletin No. 269. Department of Labor 
Wholesale Prices 1890-1919. 
Percentage 
of advance 
1913 
prices taken 
as 100% 


Dec. 314.2 


1914 1919 


1. Cotton (middling New 
Orleans) .399 
Wheat No. 1 northern, 
per bu. 3.180 
. Wheat, N 
winter K. 93 2.662 
Flour, Kansas wheat. 4.363 13.519 
Oats, per bu .419 .818 
Lambs, per 100 Ibs... 8.115 16.715 
. Steers, per 100 lbs... 9.039 17.075 
. Tobacco, burley, dark 
red, good 
100 Ibs. 
Flour, rye, per bbl... 
Flour, buckwheat, per 
1. 5 err 2.825 
Potatoes, per bu .693 
Hay, alfalfa, per ton.14.375 
Barley, per b 5 


to 


DARm 9 


39.000 
8.820 


Butter, per 1b 
. Eggs, per doz 
. Live fowls, per lb.... 
Corn meal, 
Ibs. 


per 100 


rough 
per Ib. 
Milk, per q 
Onions, per 100 lbs.. 
. Beans, per bu 
. Apples, evaporated, 
per 1 
23. Peanuts, 
per lb 


7.750 
219 
-087 


ever before been known has been introduced into 
the sale of lumber and its further manufacture. 

Following a period of great uncertainty on the 
part of the public, as well as of the industry, as to 
possible developments, the demand for lumber be- 
gan and rapidly grew far beyond any _anticipa- 
tion. The shortage of houses was already serious 
in the United States at the beginning of the war. 
During the war it became very much worse. With- 
out any stimulus whatever the demand for dwell- 
ing houses would, have absorbed large quantities 
of lumber. The “Build a Home’ movement was 
fostered by the Federal Government itself. 


Page 13, Senate Report 

A disorganized industry, short stocks, abnormal 
demands, and reduced production have all con- 
tributed to high prices for lumber. Even tho it 
had still heen possible to produce lumber in quan- 
tity in each of the regions from which it has been 
so largely depleted—New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, the Lake States and the southern 
Appalachians—lumber prices would still have risen 
in response to other conditions which have grown 
out of the war. ; 


Page 42, Senate Report - 


Normal markets for lumber in the middle West 
largely disappeared during the war. The needs of 
the nation in prosecuting the war, however, even- 
tually absorbed available lumber stocks. There was 
little active demand for lumber, but potential de 
mands steadily accumulated. In the meantime, 
lumber production in almost all regions declined. 
Restrictions on lumber were lifted following the 
armistice, and the great pent-up demand for lum- 
ber was released into normal channels of trade. 
Prewar conditions of business depression and over- 
production at the lumber mills had passed. There 
developed, indeed, a striking reversal of those con- 
ditions. Lumber was needed in great volume to 
supply the shortage of homes and other buildings. 
Wood-using industries were short of lumber to re- 
sume business on a prewar scale. Industries began 
to expand on the abnormal increase of credit grow- 
ing out of the war financing. Production of south- 
ern pine lumber had passed its peak. The South 
was prosperous and in need of lumber. It ab- 
sorbed the cut of southern mills at high prices in 
greater volume than ever before, while eastern 
markets likewise drew more heavily upon the 
South. * * * 

In the foregoing conditions may be found the un- 
derlying causes for the chaotic price situation 
which developed in these middlewestern markets 
during the latter part of 1919 and the first months 
of 1920. Beginning with June, 1919, prices moved 





WHOLESALE PRICES OF LUMBER OBTAINED FROM U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Douglas fir, No. 1 common, mill 

Douglas fir, No. 1 common, mill 

Douglas fir, No. 2 drop siding, mill 

Douglas fir, No. 2 drop siding, mill 

Hemlock, New York 

Hemlock, Chicago 

Maple, hard and soft, New York 

Maple, hard and soft, Chicago 

Oak, White pimitt, NOW WORM c.c ic cccccccccssccs 
Oak, white pain, Cincinnati 

Oak, white quartered, New York 

Oak, white quartered, St. Louis............... 
Pine, yellow flooring, New York 

Pine, yellow flooring, Hattiesburg, Miss....... 
Pine, yellow siding, New York 

Pine, yellow siding, Hattiesburg, Miss......... 
Poplar, yellow, New York 

Poplar, yellow, Cincinnati : 
SPTWCO, BASEN, BOGOR. 2... cccvcccccccccccvces A 
Spruce, Eastern, Boston.. B 
Lath, Eastern, Spruce 1%-inch slab, New York A 
Lath, yellow pine No. 1, 4-in., Hatt’sburg, Miss. B 
Lumber group average of above items......... A 
Lumber group average of above items......... B 
All commodity group 


The relative price for each month and item 
the year 1913 for the same item. For example: 


January February 


Aver- 


RELATIVE PRICE BASED UPON 1913 EQUALS 100 


May June 


Aver- 


The average price on the first item shown for the month of July is $11.50. The average price on this 


same item for the year 1913 was $9.208. The 1913 average price is taken as 100% and the relative price is 124.9%, or an increase in the price for July, 
1921, as compared with the average of 1913 of 24.9%. 


The average prices and relative prices shown above for each kind of lumber were obtained from the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 


Bulletins 181 and 269 issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The relative prices for the lumber group were computed in accordance with the method of calculation and table of weights published in 





the war and postwar periods. The fact is that 
during 1914 there was a serious depression in 
the lumber market. F. 0. b. mill prices were 
below the cost line. This situation is admitted 
in the Senate report, from which the following 
extracts are given: . 


Page 41, Senate Report 


* * * since 1907 an abnormal pressure down- 
ward on prices arising from weak markets and 
overproduction in most, if not all, of the producing 
regions. This is especially true of the years 1914 
to 1916, a period of great regional competition in 
all large softwood lumber markets. 


Page 50, Senate Report 


* * * in 1914 the margin between selling price 
and production cost f. o. b. mill was 89 cents a 
thousand feet, with stumpage figured at the 1905 
cost plus carrying charges, and that with stumpage 
carried at its current value a net loss of 86 cents 
a thousand was incurred. 


fourth quarter, 98 for the fourth quarter of 1914, 
and 102 for the third quarter of 1915. * * * 

The contrast between the movement of prices 
of the two groups of building materials—lumber, 
and building materials other than lumber—during 

16 makes it evident that factors other than 
building conditions in the country must have 
played a part in depressing the price of lumber 
and not that of building materials other than lum- 
ber. During the two quarters in which lumber 
prices were falling, the lumber industry was faced 
not only with a decreased demand for lumber but 
also with one of the most serious car shortages 
in the history of the lumber business, and, as a 
result, with an overproduction of material which 
caused a more or less demoralized condition in the 
industry. 


Page 12, Senate Report 

With uncertainties as to supplies, with equal 
or greater uncertainty as to the costs, and with 
almost frantic bidding between members of the 
same industry and between different industries for 
materials, a larger speculative element than has 


steadily upward. It was the beginning of an in- 
tensified sellers’ market. 


Prices of 1916 Not Above 1913 Prices 


The statement emphasizes the fact that even 
tho lumber at mill in 1914 sold at a loss, lum- 
ber prices have advanced less since that period 
than for many other commodities and have now 
dropped below most commodities. The charge 
is frequently made that during the war lum- 
ber manufacturers profiteered, notwithstanding 
the fact that during that period the Government 
itself fixed the price at the mills and the cost 
of production was determined by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the War Industries 
Board made the profit margin allowance. Just 
what took place is shown by Bernard Baruch in 
his report for the trade commission: 

In general, prices were fixed at levels low enaugh 
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to discourage production and, in many instances, 
they actually caused curtailment. * * * 

The war purchases of the Allies in this country 
before the spring of 1917, which brought prosperity 
and high prices to so many industries, causing the 
average price of commodities to advance before the 
end of 1916 to more than 150 percent of 1913 
prices, did not have a like effect upon the lumber 
industry. In 1916 the prices of oak, maple, and 


chestnut, for example, were below prewar normal, 
and the average price of all lumber for the year 
was not above the average for 1913. 


Page 24, War Industries Board Price Bulletin 
No. 43 


The chief aim in fixing the prices of lumber was 
to insure an adequate supply of material for Gov- 
ernment purposes at a reasonable price; for it 
soon became evident that the Government demands 
for certain classes of softwoods would be so great 
as to inflate prices unless some form of control 
were instituted. 


Law Fixed Prices Curtailed Production 


What the effect of governmental intervention 
was is set out by Louis H. Haney in the Political 
Science Quarterly for March, 1919, as follows: 


In the case of substitutes, the problem of the 
price fixers was chiefly one of demand, not directly 
of cost. For example, the cost of a substitute 
might necessarily be ignored, as was practically 
true of Virginia-Carolina pine. The price of 
southern pine having been fixed, the other pine 
could not stand in the market more than a certain 
fixed differential, and its price had to be set at a 
figure which was below the cost of a large part of 
the production. 


Page 12, Senate Report 

The principal effect of the war upon the lumber 
industry was to reduce the stocks available for 
ordinary purposes, thru curtailment of production 
and thru the diversion of large quantities of timber 
to special war uses. War requirements led to the 
placing of large orders for unusual sizes and di- 
mensions for such products as Army wagons and 
wooden ships. Thru Governmental regulation of 
transportation, of the use of capital, of new con- 
struction, and even of extensions and repairs. 
ordinary distribution was practically discontinued 
before the signing of the armistice. The lumber 
cut of the country fell from a prewar average of 
around 40,000,000,000 feet to a reported cut of 
only a little more than 33,000,000,000 feet in 1917, 
and of less than 30,000,000,000 feet in 1918. A 
very considerable proportion of this material, as 
previously indicated, was utilized for essential war 
purposes. 


Government Controlled Wartime Operations 


Whatever disposition lumber manufacturers 
might have had to profiteer during the war, 
they would have been prevented from doing sc 
for the reason that the Government absolutely 
controlled their operations. This is indicated 
by the following statement from Mr. Baruch’s 
report already referred to: 


* * * the board regulates all and controls cer- 
tain other industries of first rate war importance, 
it fixes prices thru the price fixing committee, it 
creates new and converts old facilities. it clears 
the national business requirements, and it leads to 
conservation, which is needed to bridge the gap 
between the extraordinary demand and the avail- 
able supply—a gap which exists in almost all the 
great commercial staples. * * * 

It is with great pride I inform you that there 
was not a slacker to be found among the indus- 
tries. Not one had to be coerced. They governed 
themselves by the answer to a single question; 
namely, “Does the continuation of our enterprises 
help or hurt the war program ?” 

The choice was unanimous for service rather 
than profit—for national need, instead of individ- 
ual expediency. In every way they thoroly re- 
sponded to the test. Nota single business from the 
greatest business organization to the smallest mer- 
chant that was not affected by the war or called 
upon to make some sacrifice. Because of them— 
their brains, their workers, and their money— 
added to the indomitable spirit or our soldiers and 
sailors, and to the general public’s readiness for 
sacrifice, America was not found wanting. Be- 
cause of them America was able to supply the men 
and material without which victory, at the time 
it came, could not have been won. 


Credit Expansion Made Advance Inevitable 


What took place ‘during the period of 1919 
and 1920 is shown in part in the Senate report, 
as follows: 


As shown by the Department of Labor statis- 
ties, the prices for all commodities had, consider- 
ing the year 1890 as 100 percent. risen to 250 
percent in January, 1919, and to 293 percent in 
December, 1919. with an average for the year of 
263 percent. Using 1913 as 100 percent, prices 
for January, 1919, had risen to 203 percent, and 
in December, 1919, to 238 percent. Regardless of 
every other conceivable condition, a very substan- 
tial rise in lumber prices would have been inevi- 
table from such causes as the enormous credit ex- 
pansion growing out of the war and the accompany- 
ing currency inflation, causes which are responsible 
for large price increases in all other commodities. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon these general 
causes but they must be taken fully into account 
in any attempt to analyze the extent to which tim- 
ber depletion is responsible for price increases. 


Lumber Advanced Less Than Other Items 


Further information along the same line is 
afforded by the War Industries Board price 
bulletin No. 43, as follows: 


Lumber prices continued to rise uninterruptedly 
thru the second quarter of 1918, when the highest 
relative value of the 6-year period was reached ; 
namely, 176. Building materials other than lum- 
ber had risen during the same period to 189 and 
all commodities to 197. 

The maximum price of lumber during the 1913- 
1918 period, which was reached during the third 
quarter of 1918, was 58 percent above that pre- 
vailing during the second quarter of 1913. Build- 
ing materials other than lumber during this time 
had risen 87 percent and “all commodities” group 
97 percent, the latter going to 102 percent during 
the fourth quarter. 


Bidding for Hardwood Raised Prices 


The Senate report also shows what happened 
in the hardwood industry as follows: 
Page 11, Senate Report 

* * * the lumber situation of the last few 
months has, for many industries and many classes 
of consumers, been one of serious shortages of 
supplies, of great demands, and of uncertainties in 
securing satisfactory amounts of desired mate- 
rials. * * * 

The entire nature of competition in the case of 
forest products has changed. Prior to the war 
the producers of lumber, newsprint paper, and 
other forest products, competed with each other 
for business. Competition during the last few 
months has been very largely among consumers for 
generally inadequate supplies. Under any condi- 
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tions such a reversal in the fundamental situation 
would result in higher prices; but the shortage 
and demands have been so extreme that whole- 
some restraints as to prices which might safely be 
paid have been removed, and in many cases it has 
been possible to pass on to the consumer, and 
even to augment, almost any lumber price in- 
creases, * * * 


Mill Price Was Beyond Manufacturers’ Control 


In quoting freely from the Senate report, 
the manufacturers’ statement recognizes the 
fact that the report contains criticisms of the 
lumber industry as well as the admissions. that 
have been quoted, but it is admitted at the same 
time that criticisms similar to those directed 
at the lumber industry were also directed at 
the prices of butter, eggs, milk, bread, vege- 
tables, shoes, clothes ete. What the extracts 
from the Senate report tend to show is that. 
the f. 0. b. mill price was due to conditions 
beyond the control of manufacturers. 


Competition for Labor Disorganized Industry 


The labor situation at the mills ig set out in 
the Senate report as follows: 


Surplus woods and mill labor, skilled and un- 
skilled alike, was rapidly drawn into other indus- 
tries or into the fighting forces. In addition the 
lumber industry found itself in competition for 
labor with other industries producing war essen- 
tials. By the time of the cessation of hostilities a 
very considerable percentage of the labor ordinarily 
employed in lumber production had been diverted 
and scattered. Lumber stocks at the mills and 
those in the wholesale and retail yards of the 
country were very short and badly broken. The 
industry, therefore, came out of the war more or 
less disorganized, as to labor, production, stocks 
and markets. 


Labor Cost Responsible for Advances 


In discussing this same subject, George A. 
Stevens, of the University of Nebraska, in the 
American Economic Review for June, 1917, had 
the following to say: 


Altho the wage item is the largest in lumber 
manufacturing costs (about 80 percent), it is 
not shown that wages have increased relatively 
more rapidly than have average wages in other 
industries. So preponderant, indeed, is the wage 
factor in lumber manufacturing, that were other 
factors in all industries to remain stationary anc 
labor costs to increase in like percentages, tota) 
costs would increase relatively more in lumber 
manufacturing than in the average of other indus- 
tries, resulting, other things equal, in relatively 
higher prices. It is pointed out that labor troubles 
have been rare with little curtailment of output 
arising therefrom to which a rise in price might 
be attributed. But any inference drawn from the 
infrequency of labor troubles that wage increases 
have lagged behind the average of other industries 
is not necessarily valid. 

Such infrequency, it is true, might be the result 
of nonunionization of lumbering men, a cause in 
turn of a relative decline in wages, or it might be, 
on the other hand, the result of contentment with 
a rising wage. As a matter of statistics the De- 
partment of Labor shows that nominal weekly 
wages in the Jumber industry have risen from 102.3 
in 1890 to 131.3 in 1913 which general nominal 
Weekly wages appear on good authority to have 
risen in the same period from 101.3 to 134, a per- 
centage increase in the index number only slightly 
in excess of that for the lumber industry. 

Nor should it be overlooked that efficiency of 
labor is a factor in the lumber manufacturer’s labor 
costs as significant as money wages. Evidence on 
the whole may be conflicting but testimony at the 
hearings of the lumbermen before the Federal 
Trade Commission was to the effect that labor was 
less efficient than formerly, owing to widespread 
substitution of European for American and Can- 
adian laborers. Wages in the lumber industry in- 
creasing at approximately the same rate as general 
wages, efficiency of labor declining and the wage 
cost proportionately larger than in other indus- 
tries—such a complex should constitute a materia} 
cause for the relative increase in lumber prices. 


Underlying Economic Cause Forced Prices Up 


All branches of the lumber industry are quite 
familiar with the other situations as related 
to the transportation of lumber, yet in this 
connection the statement contained in.the Calder 
committee report regarding freight rates and 
other elements is timely as set out in the manu- 
facturers’ statement: 

Calder Committee Report, Pages 47-48 

The manufacture and assembly of building ma 
terials are so dependent upon fuel, transportation, 
the direction of credit, and labor, that the com- 
mittee turned its first efforts toward these funda- 
mentals rather than toward the details of manu- 
facturing of building materials or toward building 
contracting. The high prices of building materials 
and of labor which produces and assembles these 
materials have been regarded in large degree as 
affected by and as effects of underlying causes and 
as consequences of interruption. * * * 

It is common knowledge that one of the con- 
tributing causes to the housing shortage has been 
the very high prices of building materials, but it 
is yet to be exactly determined what proportiom 
of these high prices is due to the high costs of 
fuel, the increased cost of freight, the increased 
cost of operation due to interruption resulting 
from irregular transportation, the increased cost 
of labor due to the increased cost of subsistence 
as well as to labor inefficiency, and, over and above 
these increased basic costs, what proportion of the 
high prices is due to bonuses and commissions for 
loans and to profiteering. More time than has 
been available to the committee would be necessary 
to determine these factors. 


Influence of Weather and Speculation 


When many other factors combine to reduce 
lumber production inclement weather was added 
as a deterrent influence in the southern pine 
and hardwood regions. Logging prices, too, in 
hardwood producing sections rose to unheard 
of prices and thus contributed to the increased 
cost of the manufactured product. Even fire- 
wood jumped in price from $6 to $28 a cord in 
and around Washington, D. C. Of course dur- 
ing the period of great demand opportunity was 
afforded for speculation and it not infrequently 
happened that lumber passed thru more hands 
than usual and an enhancement of price often 
was the result. Illustrations of this fact are 
given in the manufacturers’ statement. 


No Evidence to Support Charges of Monopoly 

With regard to the attitude of lumber manu- 
facturers themselves toward increased prices, 
the lumber industry generally is familiar with 
the efforts put forth by large producers to 
stabilize the price and prevent inflation. 

In conclusion the manufacturers’ statement 
shows that despite all Government investiga- 
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tions and reports no evidence is adduced to show 
conspiracy or monopoly in the fixing of lumber 
prices. 

Reference is made in the statement to the 
proposed lumber tariff and to charges that lum- 
ber manufacturers have maintained a lobby to 
secure such a tariff and the fallacy of these 
charges is shown by the official action of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in resolving neither to favor nor oppose the 
levying of the tariff for the reason that opinion 
in the lumber industry is divided on the ques- 
tion. 

With respect to forest policy the statement 
points out that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has gone on record in 
favor of the Snell bill, which has the earnest 
support of the United States Forest Service. 


Discredits Malicious, Ignorant and Thoughtless 


As to the relation of lumber costs to the re- 
tail price of articles manufactured from lumber, 
numerous examples are cited of furniture con- 
taining comparatively little wood, but costing 
very much more than a few years ago, the in- 
crease in price being attributed by the retailer 
to the increased cost of lumber. The fact is 
made clear that the increased cost of wood 
would be an insignificant factor in determining 
the price of the completed article. 

Finally the statement cites the fact that 
lumbermen as individuals average about as busi- 
ness men in other lines and are actuated by sub- 
stantially the same motives, being no better 
and no worse than their fellows in other indus- 
tries. The statement as a whole is an able 
defense of the industry against indiscriminate 
charges of the thoughtless, the ignorant and the 
malicious and it would be a vast service not 
only to the industry but to the country as u 
whole, if all of the people could know the facts 
it contains. 


TRAFFIC CAN NOT BEAR PRESENT RATES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 3.—From the office of 
the secretary-manager of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has been sent out a cir- 
cular showing the trend of the lumber business 
as a result of changes in freight’ rates, and the 
handicap placed against lumber originating in 
the Pacific Northwest. It is indicated that the 
rail freight rates have advanced to a point where 
the traffic can not bear them. The circular fol- 
lows: 


A year has passed since the percentage increase 
in lumber rates was made effective and, thinking 
perhaps you would be interested in an inventory of 
our business as it pertains to the welfare of the 
railroads, we are submitting a comparison of busi- 
ness and revenues of the Southern Pine Association 
and southern carriers, with Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and western carriers. 

For this comparison we have taken the ship- 
ments reported by each association to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for a period of 
thirty-two weeks for the years 1920 and 1921. 
Roughly speaking, this would cover the shipments 
from the first of the year to the middle of August. 
We were obliged to use an estimated weight of 
2,500 pounds a thousand feet on southern pine and 
2,200 pounds on western pine. While the average 


rates in effect during 1920 and 1921 are not of 
record, we used an estimate of 36 cents and 48 
cents from the South, and 48 cents and 64 cents 
from the Inland Empire. Appreciating that the 
estimated rates and weights are not accurate, they 
nevertheless are sufficiently reliable, and the result 
would be changed but very little were accurate 
figures available. 

Briefly, the southern carriers profited 25 percent 
increased revenue on southern pine lumber traffic 
for thirty-two weeks this year in comparison with 
thirty-two weeks last year, while the western car- 
riers received no increase whatever upon our busi- 
ness, but, to the contrary, with an increase of 33%; 
percent in rates their revenues were 22% percent 
less than in the corresponding period of last year. 

t is, therefore, quite apparent that the rate 
increases under ex parte 74 have not been a success 
with the western carriers on our lumber traffic. 
As a matter of fact, they have not received any 
increased revenue but have actually lost it and, 
while we appreciate our western lines are doing 
everything possible to bring about a rate of adjust- 
ment promptly, the delay nevertheless is causing us 
loss of business and the carriers’ loss of revenue. 
thru the fact that the lumber trade has understood 
we would receive reductions to the East, thus hold- 
ing up buying. 

The carriers are working hard trying to place 
us upon a parity with interior California rates 
and it is our thought that we should reach as 
far south in Texas upon a parity with California as 
— reach north in Minnesota upon a parity 
Ww us. 


A comparison of estimated railroad revenue on shipments by the Southern Pine Association in thirty- 
two weeks with that on shipments by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Shipments, feet, 1920 
Shipments, feet 1921 
Decrease, feet 


Decrease, percent 


Estimated weight, per thousand pounds............ 
Estimated weight, total pounds, 1920.............. 


Estimated weight, total pounds, 1921 
Estimated rate, cents, 1920 
Estimated rate, cents, 1921 
Earnings, estimated, 1920 
Earnings, estimated, 1921 


Gain or loss, amount 
Gain or loss, percent 


Southern Pine 
Association 
2,452,425,700 
2,299,934,613 
152,491,087 
6.20 


2.5 2,20 
6.131,064,200 1.481,711,000 
5,749,836,500 


861,479,000 

36 48 

48 64 
$22.071.831.12 $7,112,212.80 
27,599,215.20 5,513,470.72 


Gain 
$5,527,384.08 
25 


Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association 
673,505,000 
391,581.728 
281,923,272 


Loss 
$1,598,742.08 
2214 


72 





BUFFALO DEALERS DENY PRICE FIXING 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 6—A mass of afii- 
davits regarding indictments against lumber 
dealers was served upon the district attorney 
this morning by attorneys for the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. William L. Marcy, 
of counsel for the defendants, gave out a state- 
ment to the newspapers in explanation of the 
affidavits. 

He said he did not believe the public under- 
stands that the present and existing association 
had not been indicted and that the offense 
charged against the lumber dealers is based 
upon an agreement which was voluntarily ter- 
minated more than two years ago or to be 
exact, July 31, 1919. The statement continues: 

The agreement of 1916, which is the subject of 
the indictment, was submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission and to the attorney general of the 
United States. I believe a copy also was sent to 
the attorney general of the State of New York, but 
as to this I am not quite certain. In any event, 
there was no secrecy in regard to the organization 
of the association or the agreement between its 
members, or the objects sought to be accomplished 
by its provisions. Moreover, the indictment does 
not fairly or correctly describe the charactef or 
nature of the agreement, and because of this, after 
consulting with my partner, John W. Ryan, and 
our associate, Walter Newcombe, we have come 
to the conclusion that we ought to make a motion 
to inspect the minutes of the grand jury, because 
it is our common conviction that the evidence be- 
fore the grand jury could not justify the finding of 
the indictment, and that no arrangement could 
have been shown before the grand jury whereby 
the marketing and sale of lumber was controlled 
by the membership of the association—because, in 
fact, no such agreement ever existed. 

In order to make such a motion, we had to call 
upon the witnesses who had testified before the 
grand jury and secure from them a correct sum- 
mary statement of their evidence. It is needful 
to lay this proof before the court as the basis of 
our, motion to inspect the minutes. The indict- 
ment is voluminous, but the gist of the offense 
charged is that the defendants in the summer of 
1916 entered into an agreement in restraint of 
trade; it alleges that the lumber dealers therein 
agreed not to compete against each other either in 
the sale or supply of lumber; that their respective 


businesses were to be carried on without any com- 
petition as between themselves; that they should 
conduct their businesses upon prices fixed by a 
committee selected by the association which would 
furnish a price list to the membership, and that 
the members of the association should only sell at 
the prices thus fixed by this committee; that they 
should report to the association all sales; that an 
auditor was appointed to ascertain the amount 
of business done from month to month; that the 
amount of business which each of the members of 
the association should do was definitely fixed and 
that any member selling in excess of his fixed al- 
lotment was required to pay 10 percent of such 
excess to the treasurer of the association for the 
benefit of other members whose sales should be less, 
and that the members created a guaranty fund to 
insure the faithful performance of the agreement 
on the part of each. 

The witnesses before the grand jury have volun- 
tarily and frankly helped us by furnishing a sum- 
mary of their testimony, and their statements 
have confirmed our opinion, that no unlawful com- 
bination existed and the charge made that certain 
defendants on the 20th day of August, 1919, re- 
ceived checks from the treasurer of the association 
could not form the basis of a charge that such 
payments were made in furtherance of an unlawful 
association, because the association ceased to func- 
tion on the 31st day of July preceding. 

We have further served affidavits made by the 
defendants, denying that the indictments fairly or 
correctly set forth the agreement of 1916, creating 
the old association. 

The defendants all deny that they have been 
members of any association, or parties to any 
agreement whereby competition in the marketing 
of lumber was restrained or prevented; they set 
forth that the terms of said agreement are not as 
set forth in the indictment; that there was noth- 
ing in the agreement of 1916 that restrained com- 
petition in the sale or supplying of lumber, but 
on the contrary, the agreement expressly provided 
that there should be no attempt to fix or deter- 
mine the price at which lumber or building mate- 
rial should be sold, or to regulate or control the 
lumber market or prevent competition. 

H. E. Montgomery, Gabrial Elias and Augustus 
Beyer set forth in their affidavits that in the 
spring or early summer of 1919, dissatisfaction 
arose among the members with regard to continu- 
ing the association, and the question of its aban- 


donment was discussed at several meetings, which 
finally led to the appointment of a committee to 
consider and report on the same, which they did 
on the 15th day of July, 1919, and on the 29th 
day of July following the association unanimously 
adopted a resolution that the association should 
disband on July 31, 1919, and from and after that 
date the agreement of 1916 ceased to be effective 
or operative in any manner; that the association 
was wound up within a very short time there- 
after, and the guaranty fund, contributed by the 
members, and mentioned in the indictment, was 
returned to them about Sept. 15, 1919. 

About the middle of August, 1919, a committee 
was appointed to consider the organization of a 
new association, consisting of H. Ernest Mont- 
gomery, chairman; Albert Reckhow, Ray H. Ben- 
nett, Gabrial Elias, Clark W. Hurd, Augustus 
Beyer and Harrington Flierl, and this committee 
recommended the organization of an entirely new 
association, altho the use of the old name was con- 
tinued by the new association, and an agreement 
was drawn up and: signed by the new membership, 
which became effective about Oct. 1, 1919. This 
agreement was given to the district attorney and 
submitted to the grand jury, and after a full ex- 
amination regarding its operation and effect, the 
grand jury has made no presentment of an indict- 
ment, and no charge is made against the lumber 
dealers arising out of their membership in the 
present association. 

We believe that an inspection of the grand jury 
minutes will disclose that there was, in fact, no 
evidence showing the regulation or control of prices 
during the life of the agreement of 1916 by the 
members of the old association, and that the 
liquidation of this association, thru the return of 
moneys due the members, is not an overt act, in 
furtherance of an unlawful combination, but an 
act of abandonment, and, if we are correct in our 
surmise, we shall then be in position to move to 
quash the indictment. 

The public investigation which has been made 
by the Lockwood committee was designed to reach 
an existing evil, and all of the indictments found 
in New York, except the Buffalo lumber dealers in 
Buffalo, relate to present conditions, and we find 
it difficult to understand why the Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association should be indicted for busi- 
ness transactions occurring during 1919, when 
their present methods are not condemned or criti- 
cised in any respect. 
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Lumber Export Trade of United States 





As might be expected, our lumber export trade 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, de- 
creased somewhat compared with the trade of the 
previous fiscal year. The figures show, hosvever, 
that the decrease is by no means as large as com- 
monly believed. Lately exporters have often been 
inclined to take a pessimistic view by reading gen- 
eral reports upon foreign market conditions, but it 
should be noticed that the lumber export trade of 
the United States has been less affected by the gen- 
eral business depression abroad than that of any 
of the other lumber exporting countries. 

The following statistics, in thousand feet, board 
measure, covering the exports of sawed and planed 
lumber (planks, battens and boards) from the 
United States, Canada, Sweden, Norway and Fin- 
land during the first five months of the calendar 
year 1920 bring out this fact (the figures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, are not yet avail- 
able for all countries) : , 

SUARY nited .- 
poy Ueotes Sweden Finland Norway Canada 
1920.... 652,417 450,341 114,299 144,851 716,795 
1921.... 401,927 80,834 37,838 38,604 282,112 


Accumulation at High Prices Causes Losses 


Lumber exporters in all countries had antici- 
pated a great demand for lumber after the armistice, 
especially in western Europe. The importers in 
western continental Europe had acquired large 
stocks, chiefly of north European lumber, during 
1919 and 1920, at very high prices, because it was 
confidently believed that prices would go still 
higher as a consequence of the existing abnormal 
demand for this commodity. However, these ex- 
pectations were not fully realized, as unsettled 
financial and political conditions, high cost of labor 
and building materials etc. greatly retarded the 
reconstruction work and general building activi- 
ties. Even in countries not directly affected by the 
war the expected demand for lumber was disap- 
pointing, and most of the. European countries im- 
ported smaller quantities of lumber during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, than they did 
during normal times. 

That there has existed and still exists a great 
demand in most of the European countries for lum- 
ber is beyond question, but it was a mistake to be- 
lieve that this demand had to be filled right after 
the armistice at any cost. Consumers abroad, hav- 
ing used high grade lumber for construction and 
other purposes before the war, refused to pay the 
high prices demanded for imported stocks and 
decided to avail themselves, temporarily, of native 
timber in their districts or other cheap substitutes, 
and altho the quality was less satisfactory than 
that of imported species, the initial cost was 
smaller. ‘This action on the part of consumers 
contributed largely to the breaking of the high 
prices. 

The expected “building boom” did not occur in 
1920. Furthermore, freight rates showed a sharp 
decline during the spring and summer of that year, 
and this was followed by declining lumber f. o. b. 
prices in all exporting countries. As a consequence 
the importers, having acquired heavy stocks on 
speculation previous to this period, were bound to 
suffer severe losses. Most of them, however, de- 
cided to hold their stocks and refused to sell at a 
loss at that time, in anticipation of future rising 
prices. Their expectations so far have not been 
realized, and it is a problem to a great many Euro- 
pean importers today how to dispose of this high- 
priced lumber without being ruined. In fact, the 
position of a number of importers in western 
Europe is today a very serious one. Lumber in 
Europe is now quoted at less than half of what the 
quotations were a year or more ago, and in addi- 
tion importers of Finnish and Scandinavian lumber 
must face a severe competition from central and 
eastern European lumber exporters who are flooding 
the western European markets with cheap stocks. 
It is true that this lumber, as a rule, is inferior in 
quality to the northern European and American 
stocks, but the matter of quality is not now so im- 
portant in many cases, since price is given first 
consideration, people in general being less exigent 
in regard to quality. 


Conditions Make Further Imports Difficult 


Conditions in all continental European countries 
are about the same as outlined above. A general 
business depression has prevailed for a long time 
and still continues. Not much progress is being 
made in regard to general building and construction 
for private account, and there seems to be a tend- 
ency toward waiting until lower wages and lower 
prices of building materials are obtained. In many 
eountries the governments have controlled the 
charges for rent and it is therefore often impossi- 
ble for private enterprises to construct new dwell- 


[By Axel H. Oxholm, Chief, Lumber Division, Department of Commerce] 


ings and operate them at a profit. This is one im- 
portant feature to be considered, and whatever 
construction may be effected in the near future in 
a great many sections of Europe is likely to be for 
public account. Altho building materials have 
come down in price, the cost of labor is still very 
high in Europe and one can not expect any great 
change in these conditions this year. However, 
since the German reparation question has been set- 
tled, the reconstruction program seems to have ob- 
tained an impetus. The United Kingdom, which is 
the largest lumber market in Europe, has recently 
passed thru a series of strikes and labor unrest 
which for a long time crippled the industries in 
that country. Conditions are now apparently im- 
proving and the lumber market has lately shown 
signs of revival. 

As reports from nearly all European lumber im- 
porting countries indicate that large stocks of 
lumber are accumulated in the various ports, it 
would seem to be inadvisable at this moment to 
force any additional quantities of lumber on these 
markets, as it would probably still further de- 
moralize prices and make it difficult for the im- 
porters to liquidate their present stocks without 
being ruined. Consignments should, at any rate, 
be avoided. 

As proof of these conditions it may be men- 
tioned that American construction lumber of a 


quality superior to northern European construc- 





tion lumber has, during ~~ secs 
the first half of this year, Kinds — 
been offered at prices be- Hardwoods: 
low those quoted for the 
latter, without being ac- 
cepted by the western 
European importers. This 
proves that the market 
has been glutted. 


Curtailed Production— 
Prospects Unfavorable 


Sawed timber 


Softwoods: 


Hewn timber 
Sawed timber 


The mills in northern Railroad ties (hardwoods and softwoods).... Rr 4,009,076 


Europe have largely cur- 
tailed their production in view of the unsatisfac- 
tory outlook for the immediate future. Large 
stocks are already accumulated at most of the 
mills, and foreign importers can not be induced 
to contract for new supplies in spite of the fact 
that exporters not belonging to the northern Euro- 
pean lumber exporters’ associations are cutting 
their prices very materially. The larger mills 
which had up until recently agreed upon a com- 
mon sales policy with established minimum prices 
have now decided to sell independent of any price 
arrangement, but in order to avoid demoralizing the 
market a great many of them have temporarily 
closed their mills and are not accumulating any 
further stocks. : 

Regarding a resumption of export activities by 
Russia (Archangel and Petrograd), it appears from 
various reports that there are no immediate pros- 
pects of any lumber export from that country. The 
stocks on hand, having been on the sticks for 
maybe six to seven years, are not likely to be 
sold as first-class construction lumber. Horses 
and equipment necessary for logging are lacking, 
and it will take at least one and a half to two 
years, in the most favorable case, from the time 
the logs are felled in the forests until the lumber 
is ready for shipment. Then the mills are not in 
running condition, the barges and docks are usu- 
ally in a dilapidated state, and the whole organi- 
zation for export trade is incomplete. In short, it 
will be necessary, in most cases, to do extensive 
repair work at the plants before one can think 
of producing lumber for export. The present mar- 
ket conditions for common construction lumber in 
Europe will likely not encourage any foreign inter- 
ests to risk their money in uncertain exploitation 
of the Russian forests, even if concessions should 
be granted by the soviet government. Russia re- 
eently inquired abroad for 5,000,000 railroad ties. 
This is a good indication of present conditions in 
that country, as Russia was before the war one of 
the largest tie producers in the world. 


European Substitutes for American Lumber 


In considering European markets for American 
lumber after the War, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the freight rates have been espe- 
cially heavy—at times twice as heavy as the f. o. b. 
cost of lumber itself. The freight handicap in con- 
junction with the high rate of exchange on Amer- 
ican money made business extremely difficult. For 
this reason it is only natural that the uses of 
American lumber in Europe during recent years 
must necessarily have been limited. It is true 
that for certain purposes some of our species must 
be used and there are no satisfactory substitutes; 
but in most cases other species native to Europe 





Boards, planks and scantlings........... 





may be substituted for our products, altho the Euro- 
pean lumber is decidedly less satisfactory and more 
expensive in the long run even if the initial cost 
is smaller. For instance, ship deckings have gen- 
erally been made of southern pine or Douglas 
fir, but in some cases European pine has been sub- 
stituted. This material, however, has not been 
satisfactory, and in many cases these European 
deckings have had to be replaced by American deck- 
ings after a short time. 

Our hardwoods have recently met keen compe- 
tition from central and eastern Europe and, in par- 
ticular, from Germany. This competition has 
always existed, but the European shippers of hard- 
woods are benefited at the present time by the low 
rate of exchange. However, lumber prices in the 
United States, and also the ocean freight rates, 
have steadily declined during the last fiscal year, 
and it is predicted by people conversant with mar- 
ket conditions in Europe that within a reasonable 
time American lumber exporters will again estab- 
lish themselves in the same markets they had before 
the war in Europe, and these markets may even be 
extended for new species of our lumber not previ- 
ously known in Europe. 

Exports of Wood from the United States 

The following statistics represent a compilation 
of the latest export figures of hardwoods and soft- 
woods available, covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, as compared with the year ended 
June 30, 1920: 

1920 1921 


Lege: and vound timber... 6.6 .osccccccs M ft. b.m. 8,023 12,382 
Hewn timber ...... 1 


4,224 2,218 
4,550 3,554 
324,339 150,606 


Logs and round timber 69,639 43,290 


5,961 5,391 
219,226 
do 1,194,038 1,117,895 
Value $3,941,162 $7,099,058 
6,039,838 


HUSTLE WILL END STAGNATION 


Fircupure, Mass., Sept. 6.—J. E. Kelley, 
general sales manager of the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Co., of this city, recently has sent out 
to the customers of that concern an interesting 
letter calling attention to the fallacy of the sug- 
gestions made from various sources that the 
country can be brought back to a normal condi- 
tion thru the curtailment of buying and cur- 
tailment of effort of various kinds. This letter, 
which is of general interest, follows: 


For the last twelve months we have been liqui- 
dating. We have all been wearing out our old 
shoes, our old clothes, patching up our tools, reduc- 
ing our stocks and getting along without purchas- 
ing, excepting only just the various essentials abso- 
lutely necessary to carry along our very much 
depleted business. We have cut out extravagance 
in so far as purchasing materials is concerned, but 
statistics prove that we have added another far 
greater piece of extravagance to our list than any 
heretofore indulged in, and that is the extrava- 
gance of wasted time. We have reduced our 
energies more in proportion than we have reduced 
our expenses, and most of us find ourselves today 
wastefully waiting and watching for the gold nug- 
gets to come to us. In other words, we have 
stopped hustling. 

It .was the writer’s personal privilege to visit 
Japan shortly after the Russo-Japanese War, going 
as far north as the Island of Hokkaido and as far 
south as Nagasaki, and at that time all Japan had 
been advised by circular letter from the Emperor 
to curtail all expenditures possible; to get along 
with as little as possible. People were certainly 
doing that. They were without shoes in the cold- 
est part of winter and were using ordinary sacking 
to wrap their feet in. They were without knives 
and forks to eat with, without chairs to sit on and 
with hardly any of the ordinary comforts of life. 
They were getting along without much of any 
expense, but they were not producing. They were 
undergoing hardships to themselves and were not 
profiting by it. They had allowed the idea of 
nent and penury to supplant action and 
work, 

As I view conditions during the last twelve 
months here, I can see a considerable similarity to 
those in Japan after the Russo-Japanese War. We 
can get along on very little if we force ourselves 
to do so, but what do we gain by it? The world 
needs products—all kinds of products. In our 
opinion the best thing for all of us to do is to take 


, our losses and start in to work and build them up 


again; mark the prices of our goods down and cut 
the price of labor down, and insist on more hours’ 
work from every employee and more active work 
from all salaried employees. Start booming activity 
and by the reduction of prices enable those working 
for a lower wage to procure as much, or nearly as 
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much, as during the war period. We all need to 
stimulate activity in business. This slothful wait- 
ing is going to hurt us all. 

We have reduced the price of saws—in fact, of 
all the material which we manufacture—to a point 
which we believe is less than the present cost of 
manufacture; and we hope by doing this so to 
stimulate business that the increased demand will 
allow us to operate at a profit. 

We ask you if you won’t take the idea contained 
in this letter and send out to your trade some- 
thing along a similar line creating a chain of 
thought that will help toward getting busy, for that 
is the one thing that will change present condi- 
tions. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER BOX? 


The two boxes shown in the accompanying 
illustration are both Style 2 boxes of the same 
size and were loaded with the same material 
when tested in the drum. Yet there was a 


marked difference in the amount of rough han- 
dling withstood before the contents spilled, due 
to differences in the designs of the two boxes. 

The sides, top and bottom of the box at the 
right are only two-thirds the thickness of those 
And the total weight of 


of the box at the left. 
nails in the former is 
two-thirds that of the 
latter. Yet the box at 
the right withstood over 
five times as much tum- 
bling in the drum as the 
other box, due to the use 
of hardwood instead of 
softwood in the ends 
and cleats, and to the 
use of two metal straps. 
Even without the straps 
the box with hardwood 
ends proved nearly three 
times as serviceable. 

The accompanying 
photograph was taken 
during the course of in- 
struction in boxing and 
crating at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., July 25 
to 30. The men in the 
picture, from left to 
right, are L. W. Parks, 
of the G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wis.; P. J. 
Kelley, of the Ohio 
Brass Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio; J. R. Smith, of the Patent Button Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; Carl E. Lyon, of Cribben & 
Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill.; M. Lair Hull, of the 
Rex Manufacturing Co., Connersville, Ind., and 
L. A. Larson, of the Marinette & Menominee 
Box Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Many fundamental points of box and crate 
construction are demonstrated in the course, 
thru drum tests, drop tests, compression tests 
and numerous others, supplemented with con- 
ferences with the technical men on the labo- 
ratory staff who have made a special study of 
container construction. 

The dates for the next two courses are Sept. 
26 to Oct. 1, and Nov. 7 to 12. A codperative 
fee of $100 for each man enrolled is charged 
to eover partly the cost of conducting the 
course. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


MISSISSIPPI TIMBER DEAL 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 6.—The Major- 
Sowers Sawmill Co., of Epley, Miss., has pur- 
chased 200,000,000 feet of standing timber and 
a large land acreage in the vicinity of the 
Tallahala Lumber Co.’s camp between Hatties- 
burg and Richton, in Perry County. The prop- 
erties were bought from the Tallahala Lumber 
Co., but do not include that company’s holdings 
in Green County. The deal involved more than 
$1,000,000. It is reported that the purchaser 
will erect a sawmill plant with a daily capacity 
of about 75,000 feet on the site of the Tallahala 
Lumber Co.’s logging camp, twelve miles from 
Hattiesburg, and that plans and specifications 
are now being prepared. The cut at Epley will 
run about a year longer, it is said, and by that 
time the new plant will be ready for operation, 
employing about two hundred men. 





FURNISHES SEED FOR PLANTING IN SPAIN 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 5.—Southern pine 
and hardwood may figure in the reforestation of 
Spain, if experiments planned for the coming 
winter prove successful. Details of the project 
were obtained from Courtenay De Kalb, a min- 
ing engineer of international acquaintance and 
experience, with offices in this city. His own 
participation in the Spanish reforestation proj- 
ects grows out of his interest in the plans of 
a personal friend, Sefior Miguel Bisquer, to 
reforest several thousand acres in Malaga 
Province, on the Mediterannean. This gentle- 
man, an extensive land owner, is engaged in re- 
forestation on his own initiative. Mr. De Kalb 
suggested that Sefior Bisquer experiment with 
the quick growing woods of the southern United 
States and last fall sent over a shipment of 
loblolly seed, but owing to transportation de- 
lays they arrived rather late. The planting 
season in southern Spain is in early December, 
following the rainy season. Notwithstanding the 
tardy arrival of the loblolly seed shipment, the 








Laboratory Tests for Best Method of Box Construction 


results have been such, Mr. De Kalb reports, as 
to encourage further experimentation on a larger 
scale. Accordingly he is arranging to send, via 
Spanish steamship interests in New York, a 
much larger shipment this fall, including loblolly 
and several species of quick growing southern 
pine, with possibly a few specimens of southern 
hardwoods that seem adaptable to growth in 
southern Spain. 


Mr. De Kalb says that a number of reforesta- 
tion projects are actively under way in various 
parts of Spain. Certain of the big Spanish 
mining companies are reforesting their holdings 
with maritime pine, a species extensively grown 
in France. Their idea is, of course, to grow tim- 
ber and wood for their own use—for mine props, 
posts, fuel ete., a project which if successful 
involves material economies to the companies. A 
leading Spanish turpentine syndicate is also re- 
foresting extensive tracts with maritime pine 
with the idea of enlarging and perpetuating its 
turpentine orchards. In another section of Spain 
a great metallurgical concern is reforesting with 
various species of eucalyptus to be converted 
into pulpwood. This company produces great 
quantities of sulphuric as a byproduct of its 
metallurgical operations and in the scientific 
utilization of the sulphuric byproducts has en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paper, which is 
spun into thread and woven into bags to be used 
as containers for the company’s other products. 
Hence its embarkation in reforestation to ensure 
its pulpwood supply. 

The tracts under reforestation range in size 
from 10,000 to 40,000 acres and it is planned to 
extend the areas when and as the experiments 
prove successful. School children are extensively 
employed in seed planting during the vacation 
season, under supervision, of course, of experi- 


enced foresters who plat the tracts and see that 


the plantings are properly spaced. Mr. De Kalb. 

is of the opinion that quick growing American 
woods of the species he has selected for the 
Malaga plantings will prove well adapted to 
Spanish soil and climatic conditions, and better 
suited to some of the Spanish useg than is the 
maritime pine. 


TWO BIG WESTERN PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 3.—With the Long- 
Bell interests pushing developments in the 
Kelso district and Charles S. Keith and asso- 
ciates turning attention to the large holdings 
of the Oregon American Lumber Co., across 
the Columbia River, in the Nehalem district, 
two big projects are coming into being that 
will mean much to the Columbia River district 
in connection with its lumber output. At Kelso, 
Chief Engineer Wesley Vandercook, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., is guiding preliminary 
work for the establishment of logging camps 
and a mill that will produce 1,000,000 feet daily, 
and in the Oregon American Lumber Co.’s hold- 
ings, railroad construction is being rushed to 
furnish an outlet for the timber to be tapped. 
Mr. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kan- 
sas City, who with associates purchased 80 per- 
cent of the stock of the Oregon American Lum- 
ber Co. recently from the Eccles Estate and 
others, arrived in Portland today, and stated 
that the purchase was for the purpose of manu- 
facturing lumber as the supply in the South is 
rapidly drawing toward the end. The Oregon 
American Lumber Co.’s holdings of 27,000 
acres, in which David C. Eccles and Charles T. 
Early, of the Oregon Lumber Co., this city, are 
interested to the extent of 20 percent of the 
stock, will be tapped by a new railroad, the 
Portland, Astoria & Pacific, on which work has 
already been started with the intention of hav- 
ing it completed in ninety days. This road has 
direct connection with the United Railways of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle thru a traffic 
agreement, and Great Northern officials this 
week spent several days looking over the field 
that will be tapped by the construction of the 
Oregon American Lumber Co.’s road. They 
also spoke of being much interested in the gen- 
eral development of the big section as it will 
provide new tonnage for their system. Where 
the mills of the Keith interests are to be lo- 
cated, when logging and lumbering operations 
will begin and the capacity of the mills to be 
erected will be determined during Mr. Keith’s 
stay here. Members of the Keith party which 
arrived here today are Frank Schopflin and 
W. H. McGregor, of Kansas City. They will 
be accompanied on their tour of inspection of 
the holdings by F. W. Stevens, formerly man- 
ager of the Bagdad Lumber Co., of Bagdad, 
Fla., and by Portland lumbermen. Mr. Keith 
stated today that his company has no intention 
at present of manufacturing lumber for the 
export trade, but emphasized the importance 
of this trade and predicted that within five years 
the volume of lumber exports will again reach 
the high total of 1913 when more than 2,700,- 
000,000 feet of lumber was exported from the 
United States. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER TRADE DIRECTORY 


A new edition of a directory of the British 
Columbia lumber trade has just been published, 
It is a book of 182 pages, containing the names 
and addresses of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers of lumber, and also much other valuable 
information, including names and addresses of 
shingle mill operators, logging camps, log bro- 
kers, timber cruisers, towing companies, rates, 
customs tariffs, timber laws of British Columbia, 
buyers’ guide, directory of mill supply houses, 
and a directory of associations in the Province. 
There is also an official directory of the Govern- 
ment forestry branch. The book contains in- 
formation needed by those who carry on any 
part of the lumber trade with concerns in British 
Columbia. The publisher offers the directory 
for sale at $3. It may be ordered thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the same price. 


DENDROLOGISTS often call the heartwood of a 
tree ‘‘duramen.’’ 
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NEW BOOST FOR CEDAR SHINGLE 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Sept. 3.—A new oppor- 
tunity for boosting the red cedar shingle has de- 
veloped in Bellingham thru the use of color 
blend roofing, and it is the judgment of a local 
architect and of others that the associated shin- 
gle producers might well advertise it as a fea- 
ture to offset and meet in some degree the com- 
petition of patent roofing concerns, who enjoy 
their widespread patronage largely as the result 
of a heavy expenditure for printer’s ink. Side 
by side in this city are two new homes nearing 
completion that have been roofed with color 
blend shingles and the effect is most pleasing, 
recalling the natural colors of slate roof in Eng- 
land and lending a dignity as well as an attrac- 
tiveness to the home. One is roofed with red 
cedar shingles dipped in twenty-three tones of 
green and the other is covered with shingles dis- 
playing twenty-seven tones of red. 

Both shingles and stain were manufactured 
in Bellingham, the stain being a new product of 
the Pacific American Fisheries, in the manufac- 
ture of which salmon oil instead of linseed oil 
is used. The shingles are dipped in the prepa- 
ration after being especially packed for that 
purpose and their laying is left to the judg- 
ment of the carpenter, who is expected to make 
the roof look as varied as possible. With the 
variety of shades provided this is a simple mat- 
ter. It is claimed for the colors that they will 
last for years; in fact, that they will last as 
long as the shingle because the stain permeates 
the wood. 

The introduction of the color blend roof here 
was brought about by the interest of George F. 
Ambrose, local logger, and Architect F. Stanley 
Piper. One of the new homes is building for 
Ralph Turner, of the Byrne-Turner Co., manu- 
facturers of wood stave pipe. 


SHINGLES NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR FIRES 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Sept. 3.—Apropos of the 
various sections of the country which have pro- 
posed or enacted antishingle legislation, it is 
very interesting to note the semiannual report 
of Fire Marshal Harry W. Bringhurst, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., covering the first six months of the 
year, which has recently been submitted to 
Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell, of this city. 

The number of fires and their causes are given, 
together with the total amount of damage or 
loss by fire and the value of the buildings and 
contents involved in these fires. Not one single 
fire is attributed to wooden shingles. The re- 
port follows: 


Careless smokers started fifty-five fires in Seattle 
during the first six months of 1921, while mis- 
chievous boys were responsible for three conflagra- 
tions; eleven were of incendiary origin, and four- 
teen were started by children with matches; total 
loss on buildings involved in fires during the period 
was $238,172.42. 

Cigarettes thrown from windows were responsible 
for thirty-five fires, according to’ Mr. Bringhurst, 
smoking in bed caused four, and plain or miscel- 
laneous carelessness of smokers resulted in sixteen 
more, 

The value of buildings involved in fires during 
the six months was, $8,946,148.45, and of their con- 
tents, $9,546,227.93, a total of $18,492,376.38. 

Loss on buildings where fires started was $227,- 
312.10, and on adjoining buildings, $10,860.32, a 
total of $238,172.42. 





ORIENTAL MARKET A BRIGHT SPOT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3—The recent effort 
of the United States Shipping Board to read- 
just the business of that organization on the 
‘*bare boat’’ basis, seems to have had no appre- 
ciable effect on fir lumber for Japan, either in 
demand or volume of orders. The oriental mar- 
ket has been the one bright spot for the west 
Coast. While total shipments for 1920 were ap- 
proximately 77,000,000 feet to Japan, the total 
‘ up to July 1, 1921, was 90,000,000 feet. July 
shipments aggregated about 15,000,000 feet, and 
not less than 15,000,000 feet went forward in 
August—so that the total to date is close to 
120,000,000 feet. For the remaining four 
months of the year space has been booked for 
fully 45,000,000 feet from Puget Sound alone, 
taking no count of British Columbia or the Co- 
lumbia River, both of which are engaging 


heavily in Japanese business. Enough business 
is in sight now to demonstrate that early fore- 
casts of a total of 150,000,000 feet for the year 
were extremely conservative. A well known ex- 
porter who visited Japan during the summer 
admits his surprise at the heavy exports, saying 
that altho he was on the ground he did not be- 
gin to realize that the business would take on 
such vast proportions. 

_ Early in the season Japan was taking quanti- 
ties of large squares and clear flitches; later 
on the buyers began to take scantlings or baby 
squares, and this phase of the business has been 
stimulated from the fact that the small squares, 
which in length are 8, 10, 13, 18 or 20 feet, are 
easily stowed, and are desirable cargo at $12.50 
as against $15 for large squares. 
shipper contracted for space on the basis of 
$13.50 for baby squares, showing that the 
freight rate is firming up since the Shipping 
Board order went into effect. 





MOUNTAIN TOP STATION GUARDS FORESTS 


BELLINGHAM, WaSH., Sept. 3.—A stiff climb, 
partly with the aid of ropes, and a night on a 
lofty mountain has given the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S correspondent a much clearer idea of 
the fire fighting activities of the United States 
Forest Service, and he is amazed at the 
lengths to which the service will go to protect 
the forests in the Northwest. The mountain 
he climbed was Pugh, 7,150 feet, in the densely 
wooded Darrington district, where Ray Bruck- 
art is the ranger in charge. Pugh is twenty 
miles from Darrington, well up the Sauk Val- 
ley, its summit rising like a great rocky pyra- 
mid. And on that pyramid, whose walls are 
from 500 to 2,000 feet high, is a little wooden 
house, full of windows, anchored by steel cables 
to the boulders about it and protected with 
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lightning rods. There, all day long, a man is 
always on guard, using eyes at all times and 
telescope, heliograph and telephone as occa- 
sion may require. 

Mount Pugh is the highest forest fire lookout 
in northwestern Washington and its equipment 
for guard service was an arduous and expensive 
undertaking. Built two years ago under Mr. 
Bruckart’s direction, it entailed the construc- 
tion of a trail from Sauk ranger station to the 
timber line, about 4,500 feet above the sea, and 
the erection of two aerial trams. 

The trail passes thru some of the finest fir 
and cedar forests in the Northwest; in fact, 
thruout this district relatively little logging has 
been done and: every mountain is dark with 
trees. To the timber line the trail has a maxi- 
mum grade of 16 percent and is regarded as 
one of the easiest lookout trails in the North- 
west. The construction of its six-mile length 
was a simple matter, but the carriage of 10,000 
pounds of materials for the lookout house was a 
more serious problem. This was accomplished 
by installing two aerial trams, each about 2,000 
feet long, the cables being anchored to immense 
boulders and to the cliffs. 

The lookout was built on the highest point 
except one, and that is a small rocky projection 
on which nothing larger than a bird cage could 
be erected. The lookout consists of one room 
about ten feet square and above that a cupola 
in which the fire finding instrument rests above 
a map of the surrounding country. A rough 
wooden bed, a plain table, a box or two and a 
tiny stove are about all the furnishings. 

The man on guard, Nels. Bruseth, is a hardy 
mountaineer, hence he thinks little of going 
from three-fourths of a mile to a mile for wood 
and to some distant snow bank for water. Nor 
does he take seriously the loneliness of life on 
this solitary peak, for at his hand is the tele- 
phone, without which the lookout would be use- 
less, and in using that he is given a connection 
with Darrington, Sauk and other stations that 


is the next thing to personal contact. 


This week a. 


FORECASTS FAIR RETAIL TRADE 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Sept. 3.—‘‘ And now we will 
hear from our Dynamite Friend,’’ said Chair- 
man M. H. Williams, in introducing Monte 
Rich, of the J. E. Glass Lumber Co., Minneapo- 
lis, to the Seattle wholesalers Thursday. 

‘‘Any manufacturers present,’’ queried 
Monte, amid laughter. ‘‘Well, I see Oliver, of 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
over there. He’s all right, so I guess I can go 
ahead. ’’ 

The reference to the Buchanan incident of a 
few months ago brought forth many a smile. 
Monte gave his line-up of conditions by fore- 
casting a fair retail yard trade for the ensuing 
six weeks, but declared emphatically that there 
would be no runaway proposition. 

Dave Cale, Charles C. Stanton, Carl C. Crow 
and Harry I. Worth gave brief talks on condi- 
tions. Mr. Cale reported a slight increase in or- 
ders from Kansas City territory. Mr. Stanton 
stated that unsatisfactory freight rates were 
holding up quite a bit of business east of Chiea- 
go. Mr. Crow found a great deal of encourage- 
ment in the settlement of the building strike at 
San Francisco, and expressed his belief that the 
moral effect on the rest of the country would be 
beneficial. Mr. Worth gave an analysis of fir 
prices, and stated his opinion that the long 
awaited stabilization was at hand on the present 
basis of the market. . 


WOULD RULE ON SHINGLE WIDTHS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3—Will E. Howard, 
of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., presided 
at the Wednesday meeting of shingle whole- 
salers, and conducted a discussion which dealt 
for most part with the question of narrow shin- 
gles. Views were freely expressed by Neil C. 
Jamison, Charles C. Hone, A. J. Wartes, Paul 
R. Smith, Fred M. Belden and Donald H. Clark. 
The meeting went on record as favoring an addi- 
tion to the grading rules providing that in lineal 
inches not more than 10 percent of the bundle 
be less than four inches wide and that the aver- 
age be not more than three and a half pieces 
per course. Most of the wholesalers present be- 
lieved that the subject ought to be covered by 
the grading rules, so that there might be a defi- 
nite basis on which to consider complaints alleg- 
ing defects in shipments. The opinion was gen- 
eral that such a provision would mark a for- 
ward step and would mean better shingles. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY DUE TO BIG CROPS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 3—Sherman L. John- 
son, manager of the Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co., has just returned with his 
family from an outing by automobile that took 
him into the Chelan country, Wenatchee, Kit- 


titas and Yakima. He reports unexampled 
building activity thruout the entire district. 
There are extensive replacements, and a consid- 
erable volume of new construction. Said Mr. 
Johnson: : 


In my opinion this building activity is due di- 
rectly to the immense crops now being harvested on 
the east side. Everywhere I went I found the 
agriculturists, no matter what their specific line, 
extremely busy. The apple crop of Wenatchee and 
Yakima is enormous; and at Ellensburg, in Kittitas 
County, I learned somewhat to my surprise that the 
wheat farmers have a record year. Kittitas is 
known far and wide as a stock country, and is noted 
especially for its enormous yields of hay; but this 
season the farmers are reaping heavy crops of 
wheat. The yield in some parts is running as high 
as fifty bushels to the acre, which measures up 
pretty close to the famous Palouse country. A 
friend of mine showed me a single head of wheat 
from which he counted 120 grains. All told, the 
farmers are prosperous, and they are beginning 
already to take up the work of building construc- 
tion which was held back by the war. The outlook 
from that part of the State is decidedly encourag- 
ing for the lumber industry. 





Durine the period of earliest settlements in 
the eastern part of the United States, particu- 
larly from New England to Virginia, wild 
strawberries were very abundant in the woods 
where shade was not too dense, and were espe- 
cially plentiful on the open ground where Indian 
villages had formerly been. 
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Doubtless before this article is printed, the 
second electric logging donkey of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., will be at work in the woods. These 
donkeys, I believe, are the first of their kind 
ever built and are to be as revolutionary in 
logging operations as were Shay locomotives 
or steam donkeys. 

The sled upon which the machinery is 
mounted is 60 feet long and 11 feet wide. 
Selected fir logs were used, 56 inches at the 
butt and 44 inches at the top before they are 
hewn down. At the rear of the sled, 11 feet 
is given over to a house in which the girds, 
panels and other electrical apparatus is placed. 
The yarder occupies 17 feet 3 inches imme- 
diately in front of this house, while the next 
four feet is used for an air tank and com- 
pressors. 

Ahead of all this is the loading unit, with a 
head block in front, on top of which is 
mounted a fair lead weighing 2,600 pounds, 
which is used only for moving. The main line 
goes up thru the roof for logging, in order to 
reach the spar tree. From end to end the 
varding unit is 17 feet 3 inches long and 7 
feet and 3 inehes wide. The main drum, 
which is 6 feet in diameter, holds 1,800 feet 

It has two speeds, high 


of 1144-inch main line. 

und low, the low being the average speed of 
a steam donkey. The friction shift, using 
asbestos friction filler, is operated by com- 
pressed air. On account of its excessive 
speed, wood friction is used on the haul back 
friction—oak wood being employed. A fiber 
shoe riveted to a strip of iron 44 ineh x 4% 
inches wide is used on the brake, making a 
powerful stopping medium. Its speed is some- 
thing really wonderful. The main line travels 
back to the log at a terrific rate of speed. 
The machine with its 300 horsepower motor 
is a powerful and wonderful machine and 
with the aid of gears develops 1,200 horse- 
power. 

The loading unit has two speeds also. At- 
tached to éach drum is a 75 horsepower motor 
with a loading line running thru the roof to 
the buckle guys to which a jack is attached 
flat side double sheave block. To throw the 
machine into lead so that the line will spool 
evenly, one side is raised by means of a 
powerful lifting jack. This tips the machine, 
or rather tilts it, allowing the bind to come 
out of the line. This machine is equipped 
with two speeds, high and low, for large and 
small logs, as the yarder is, and has com- 
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Electric Donkey for Logging Purposes 





[By Ed. C. Hemp] 





[Ed. C. Hemp is an experienced log- 
ger and millwright. Mr. Hemp built 
the sleds and mounted the electric ma- 
chines described by him in this article. 
He believes firmly that electricity will 
be used very widely by loggers.— 
EDITOR. |] 











pressed air friction shift. The motors are 
reversible. The operator stands between two 
levers, one lever in each hand. The move- 
ment of the hand up or down sends the motor 
backward or forward. Within easy reach 


new donkey it was estimated that the machine 
would handle an average of 2,000,000 feet a 
month. However, it is thought that because 
of the high speed it will be possible to in- 
crease the number of logs handled. 

The great saving of the electric logging 
donkey of this kind, as I see it, lies in doing 
away with the laying of pipes to supply 
water for steam donkeys. However, there is 
also a considerable saving in oil and in brick 
for the oil burner tubes and in labor. 

As I look at this machine and consider the 
multitude of parts, I can not help but think 
that someone will soon build another electric 
donkey that will surpass all expectations. For 











The above illustration shows one of the two powerful electric logging donkeys now being used in the 


woods by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 


yarding and loading unit. 
horsepower; 30 min.; 50’ C.; 


The unit is a combined 


The yarder has one motor, type 12-300-60; 550 volts; 340 amperes; 300 
; 3 phase; 60 cycle; speed, full load, 585. "The loading engine has two 


motors, type 12-75- 600: 550 volts; 85 amperes; 3 phase; 60 cycle; 75 horsepower; 30 min.; 50’ C.; 


speed, full load, 580. 


are two shift valves that control the high and 
low speed. They can be shifted almost in- 
stantly. To load logs on either side of the 
machine the operator simply changes to the 
right hand side or left hand side, as the levers 
are exactly the same. 

Unlike her steam sisters the electric donkey 
is moved as a unit, because it is a double unit, 
whereas the steam donkeys are mostly single 
units composed of separate yarder and loader. 
The electric donkey is moved with the aid of 
a heavy steel car 10 feet 6 inches wide and 
48 feet long, with a capacity of 200,000 
pounds, as the double unit complete weighs 
84 tons. 

After a ten days’ logging trial with this 





The above illustration shows one of the sleds for the electric logging donkeys of the Snoqualmie 


Falls Lumber Co. 
inches at the top. 
11 feet 6 inches long. 


The runners are made of two logs 60 feet long, 56 inches at the butt and 44 

Cross sills are 18x24 inches, 8 feet long. The head block is 38x40 inches, and 
The sled is drawn together by nine 12-inch rods. 

13,708 feet; other logs and lumber used in building the sled scale 360 


The logs scale 


00 feet. 


example, a 2-speed motor that could run both 
ways would do away with extra air equip- 
ment and expensive piping. With time, the 
electric logging donkey will be simplified and 
will be easier to assemble. Progress is rapid 
in the logging industry. If one had even men- 
tioned such an electric logging donkey as this 
one fifteen years ago he would have been con- 
sidered a candidate for an asylum. The 
writer recalls that when the Shay engine first 
came out of the shop some years ago the idea 
was quickly put into practical use and the 
Shay engine did its part to make logging sim- 
pler and cheaper, and I believe it will be so 
with the electric logging donkey. 


POS 


PROSPECTIVE FURNITURE MARKET 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Sept. 5—The semiannual 
furniture and stove market in Evansville last 
week by the Evansville Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association was a success in every way, 
the manufacturers report. The market came 
to a close last Saturday with the three large 
exhibit buildings being thrown open to the 
general public. The attendance was some larger 
than that at the first market, which was given 
last April, and buyers and visitors came here 
from ahout twenty States and from Cuba. The 
sales were from 25 to 50 percent larger than 
those at the last market. 

The furniture makers say that from now on 
there ought to be a normal demand for lumber 
and that good orders probably will be placed 
for lumber between now and the first of the 
coming year. Many of the furniture manufac- 
turers on the first of the year bought liberally 
of lumber, believing that their business would 
remain brisk the remainder of the year and in 
some instances they now find that they have 
liberal supplies of lumber on hand. Some of 
the factories, however, are not so well off and 
will have to bay more lumber as their business 
increases. Lumber manufacturers believe from 
now on their trade with the furniture plants 
will be on the upward grade and that business 
will steadily increase. 
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Exempt Building from Federal Taxes 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—With a view to 

promoting the building of homes and giving 
employment to large numbers of idle men, a 
committee of the real estate board, New York, 
today urged a subcommittee of the Senate 
finance committee to exempt from the Federal 
corporation tax ‘‘all corporations organized for 
the purpose of building, operating, selling or 
exchanging real estate and for no other pur- 
pose. ’’” ‘ 

The committee appeared before Senators 
Calder, of New York, and Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts. They pointed out that real estate 
bears 90 percent of local taxation and for this 
reason should be relieved from the payment of 
special State or Federal taxation. 

‘* History shows,’’ says a statement presented 
to the subcommittee, ‘‘that republics can en- 
dure permanently only where the majority of 
the heads of families own their own homes. 
There are 23,000,000 heads of families in the 
United States and 8,000,000 own their homes. 
If 14,000,000 owned their homes there would 
be no doubt of the permanency of our institu- 
tions and there would never be any serious labor 
troubles. Congress should do everything possi- 
ble to encourage the building of homes.’’ 

The New York committee also suggested an 
amendment to section 213, which now exempts 
an amount not exceeding $500 received by an 
individual as dividends or interest from a domes- 
tic building and loan association. This should 
be amended, the committee contended, so as to 
read ‘‘annual dividends or interest’’ with no 
limitation on amount. 


National Seeks New Offices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7—Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is making 
a search for new offices for the National here. 
The National is now located in the Southern 
Building. Space in this building is being sold 
on the codperative plan and a buyer is in sight 
for the rooms occupied by the National. The 
lease runs until next April, but Dr. Compton 
will move if he can find suitable quarters at what 
he considers a fair rental. 

L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the National, 
who also has offices in the same building, will 
shortly move to the American National Bank 
Building, a few blocks away. 


May Withhold Action on Tariff Bill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—No surprise 

will be occasioned if the Senate withholds ac- 
tion on the permanent tariff bill until early next 
year. From the outset President Harding has 
favored the passage of internal tax legislation 
ahead of the tariff, and that is the program now. 
The President is understood to believe that it 
would be just as well to lay aside the tariff 
problem until early next year, or whenever world 
economic conditions assume a more nearly 
normal status. 

In his recent speech in Cleveland, which is 
believed to have been inspired, Postmaster- 
General Hays, among other things, discussed the 
probability of deferment of tariff legislation. 
Senator Smoot, one of the leading Republican 
tariff experts, has contended from the outset 
that no such thing as a permanent tariff law 
can be passed under existing conditions. He 
says a fair tariff duty today would be an un- 
fair one tomorrow. 

C. F. Childs & Co., of Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and New York, who style themselves ‘‘ the 
oldest house in America specializing exclusively 
in Government bonds’’ have addressed a letter 
to members of Congress protesting against 


bonus legislation, the tariff and certain measures 
sought by the agricultural bloe in Congress. 
‘¢Bnacting a prohibitive tariff,’’ the letter says, 
‘¢will merely lead us to make a dangerous de- 
tour with ah old fashioned map as a guide. The 
Fordney bill will create no new markets; on the 
contrary, it will destroy old ones.’’ 


Thinks Hardwood Rates Will Be Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—Frank Carn- 
ahan, eastern manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has just received the 
carriers’ earning figures for July, which indi- 
cate the roads will earn approximately $75,000,- 
000 for July or almost 5 percent on their valu- 
ation. In view of this good showing by the ecar- 
riers Mr. Carnahan feels very optimistic about 
securing prompt and favorable results in the 
hardwood case for reduced rates now before the 
commission. He is urging the commission and 
the carriers to reduce hardwood rates at once 
as it is his belief that the showing for August 
will exceed that of July and will warrant such 
reductions. 


Retail Outers Report Good Business 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Lone Brancu, N. J., Sept. 8—Lumbermen 
from all corners of New Jersey were assembled 
here 150 strong today for the annual outing of 
the New Jersey Lumber Dealers’ Association 





Orders Are Mounting 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 6.—Or- 
ders on hand for southern pine were 
higher for the week ended Sept. 2 than 
at any time during the last three and a 
half years, with but two exceptions. 
Reports received by the Southern Pine 
Association indicate that orders held by 
southern pine manufacturers averaged 
706,459 feet, which is the highest on rec- 
ord with the exception of two weeks in 
1919, since March 1918. This week’s 
orders are 30 percent higher than those 
for the same week in August, and 62° 
percent higher than during the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Average shipments for the week of 
603,496 feet were also much larger than 
usual, being the highest reported since 
May, 1918. Orders received for the last 
three weeks have been greater than dur- 
ing any week since the middle of 1919, 
and show progressive increases. 











and the New Jersey Builders’ Exchange. Ideal 
weather prevailed and the beautiful grounds of 
the Port au Peck Hotel afforded an ideal spot 
for the picnic. The attendance was confined 
strictly to retailers. Edward Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the association, was prevented from at- 
tending by the illness of his daughter, who was 
operated on yesterday for appendicitis. Frank 
R. Wallace, president of the exchange, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies, but there was no speechmak- 
ing. A short dinner was served at noon. A 
baseball game for possession of the Gregg cup 
featured a program of athletic events, Eddie 
Kernihan being umpire. Reports were brought 
to Long Branch from all sections of the State of 
good business and bright prospects for the im- 
mediate future. 


Hearing in Ouster Suit 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6—Word has been re- 
ceived here that the taking of direct testimony 
in the ouster suit under the Missouri antitrust 
law against the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change will begin at Jefferson City, on Friday. 
The hearing will be before Special Commissioner 
Dorsey W. Shackleford. 


File Brief in Storage Charge Case 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—Davies & Jones 

and Edward A. Haid, counsel for the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, have filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an exhaus- 
tive brief in the $10 penalty charge case, docket 
11818, reviewing the history of the pen- 
alty charge and going into detail with regard to 
the large number of small sawmills which mar- 
ket their product largely thru the medium of 
the transit car. , 

The brief contends that the commission should 
hold that this charge was and is unjust, unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory as applied to car- 
load shipments of lumber held for reconsign- 
ment and not applied to cars held for loading 
and unloading. The brief concludes with thirty- 
three suggested findings. Among other things 
the commission is asked to. find that the defend- 
ants have not sustained the burden of justifying 
the reasonableness of the penalty charge, that 
the charge was and is unjust, unreasonable and 
wholly arbitrary, that the director general of 
railroads and the carriers were and are without 
power to assess penalties for the detention of 
ears beyond the free time, that the effect of the 
assessment of the penalty was and is to punish 
shippers and consignees for availing themselves 
of a service which defendants offered them and 
that neither at the time the $10 penalty charge 
was established nor at any time since has any 
emergency existed justifying the imposition 
thereof. 


Heads New Transportation Division 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover today announced the appoint- 
ment of E. 8S. Gregg, formerly of Galveston, 
Tex., and now of New York, as chief of the 
new transportation division of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. 


Making Boards of Sugar Cane Waste 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 5—The Louisiana 
Celotex Co. on Aug. 18 set to work the machin- 
ery in its big plant at Marrero, La., turning out 
as the first day’s ‘‘run’’ a single Celotex board 
twelve feet wide and 800 feet long. Celotex is 
a war emergency product perfected by postwar 
experiments, and its makers claim that it will 
prove an efficient building material with a wide 
range of uses covering both interior and ex- 
teior work, finish, sheathing, sub-flooring, insula- 
tion ete. It is manufactured from bagasse, a 
byproduct of the cane sugar mills which hitherto 
has largely gone to waste. Celotex board can, 
it is claimed, be handled and sawed like lumber, 
is waterproof, will stand exposure well and is 
impervious to decay, with exceptional qualities 
for insulation and sound deadening uses. It will 
be manufactured in half-inch and quarter-inch 
thicknesses and in standard sheets eight feet by 
twelve feet. The company’s new plant, 1,000 by 
125 feet, at Marrero, across the river from New 
Orleans, represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $500,000 as now equipped and when de- 
veloped according to plan will cost upward of 
$1,000,000. It has access to two lines of rail- 
roads and to the Mississippi River. Among the 
company officials who came here to witness the 
opening run were B. G. Dahlberg, president of 
the company and vice president of the Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., International Lumber 
Co. and other enterprises in the United States 
and Canada; C. G. Muench, vice president, and 
a former manager of the International Insula- 
tion Co.; J. K. Shaw, vice president and head 
of the sales department, who is manager of the 
International Insulation Co., T. B. Monroe, a 
chemical engineer of Washington; C. F. Dahl- 
berg, treasurer; and T. E. Dahlberg, assistant 
to the president. 
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A small koa mill on the island of Hawaii that was nearly carried away on 
the January lava overflow from the voicano. 
all hardened lava, while the koa log in the foreground is one of the few 


that was not carried off in the lava tide 


The rocky formation is 








The crane resting on masses of hardened lava after this last spectacular 
overflow of Kilauea. 
the lumberman in Hawaii is anything but uneventful 


Thus it is easy to understand that the life of 


THE FORESTS OF HAWAII 


When one looks at the magnificent straight 
boles of koa, which made the heavy outrigger 
canoes of fifty years ago, one asks what has 
happened to soil conditions that makes great 
tall, upstanding trees of this type so rare now. 

It was nothing remarkable to find in the wet 
forests koa trees of one hundred feet in height 
with a clean straight bole without a branch for 
forty feet above the ground. Of course there 
are still many specimens like this, but the gen- 
eral run of growth is not so big. 

It has been proved within the last few years 
that all of the trees on the Islands are adapted 
to recently formed or well drained soils. As 
there was no migration of plants, due to the 
isolation of the group, no old soil trees came 
in to take the place of these and in conse- 
quence the stands have thinned out and died, 
have been choked with Hilo grass, suffered from 
insects, been trampled by cattle, and now are 
in a very precarious condition, not only from 
the viewpoint of any commercial undertaking, 
but especially as watersheds. 


Voicanos and Storms Affect Logging 


There was working up to a few years ago, 
over on the island of Hawaii, a koa and ohia 
mill, which unfortunately went broke thru con- 
tracting to sell a million ohia ties to the Santa 
Fe railroad for $1 a tie, and since then there 
has been little commercial use made of either 
wood. At present the Bolter Bros. over at 
South Kona do the biggest business in koa, 
altho against increasingly bad luck. They had 
75,000 feet down at the coast waiting to be 
shipped when the bad kona storm came up 
and washed a great deal of it away, and a 
month later the voleano started overflowing and 
most of their six hundred logs—practically 
their whole stock in hand—was swept off in the 
- lava flow, altho the mill was saved by turning 
on it streams of water from the reservoir up 


of the ranger cabins in an. almost pure ohia stand 


[By Carolyn Wilson] 


above. Mr. Ziegler, of Honolulu, who is con- 
nected with the company, gave me two photos of 
the mill surrounded by the rough, hardened 
lava flow, while Mr. Ziegler himself is shown 
resting from the work, during which he nearly 
had the skin peeled off his face by the heat. 








The koa grown on arid lands is used mainly for 
musical instruments. Practically all of the 
branches can be turned to use. It has a curly 
grain which gives the curious fiddleback for- 
mation to the wood 


Koa wood is greatly in demand for musical 
instruments and cabinet work. It used to be 
put on the market as ‘‘ Hawaiian mahogany,’’ 
as the heartwood, which is heavy and hard, 
varies in shades from dark red to rich golden 
brown. The grain is fine and indistinct and 
in furniture is given a high polish. For musical 
instruments the wood grown in the drier lo- 
ealities is used, partly because it produces a 
curly grain which gives the curious fiddle back 
appearance and partly because the knotty low 
formation of the tree is more economical for 


. this work than the straight boles. 


Several of the Japanese and Chinese furni- 
ture makers in Honolulu have men who do hard 
work with koa and make very beautiful cabinets 
and chairs. Most of the outrigger canoes for 
which the beach at Waikiki is famous are made 
of this wood, and many of the surf boards used 
to be, especially the longest ones of 16 feet 
in length. 


Ohia Quickly Takes Root in Smooth Lava 


Ohia, which is the commonest tree in the 
island, is the only one to form pure stands. 
It has a simple phenomenal growth on ancient 
lava flows. Like koa it prefers new and well 
drained soils, and the ‘‘aa’’ flows of lava 
(rough lava) rapidly becomes a suitable soil 
for the ohia seed. On the Pahoehoe (smooth) 
lava flow of 1880, which was a molten mass, 
only forty years ago, there is a vegetation so 
dense as to appear a planted forest of young 
trees at a distance. It is, however, all volun- 
tary, and the larger trees, principally ohia, are 
many of them already thirty or forty feet tall. 
All of the trees growing on arid lava flows are 
extremely hard, close grained wood, with a 
rough, scaly bark, a half inch or more thick. 
It was made into posts and rafters, paving 
blocks, flooring ete. All of the street cars of 

[Concluded on page 84] 








A typical Hawaiian wet forest, with both koa and ohia trees 
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LUMBERMEN ENJOY GAMES AND OUTINGS 


NORTHWEST GOLF TOURNAMENT 

TacoMA, WaASH., Sept. 3.—With 85 contest- 
ants from all parts of the Northwest, the lum- 
bermen’s golf tournament, held Friday, Sept. 
2, at the Tacoma Country & Golf Club, was run 
off without a hitch and 
was declared one of the 
most successful sporting 
events ever held in the 








Part of the Tacoma team 
and individual win- 
ners. Left to right— 
P. H. Johns, president 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, winner of low 
gross; J. G. Startup, 
Fir Tree Lumber Co., 
winner of longest drive 





district. It was decided 
to make the tournament 
an annual affair. 
_._.| Two committees, one 
in Seattle and one in 
Tacoma, were instrumental in making the 
tournament a success by interesting the lumber- 
men in attending. Those from the more distant 
points arrived in Tacoma Thursday night, while 
from many of the other districts they motored 
in during the morning. The weather was ex- 
cellent for golf, being cool and slightly cloudy. 
Tacoma’s beautiful and well appointed country 
club was entirely at the disposal of the visitors. 
E. W. Demerest, of the Pacific National Lumber 
Co., who is president of the Tacoma Country & 
Golf Club, arranged to give the lumbermen the 
course for the day and assisted the committees 
in many ways. Tacoma was not only prominent 
in its excellent entertainment of the guests, but 
her golf playing lumbermen did well in the prize 
winning contests. 

Paul H. Johns, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Tacoma, won the cup for the best indi- 
vidual gross score, turning in a card of 79. Mr. 
Johns, with a handicap of 9, was second in the 
handicap évent. Roland H. Hartley, of the 
Clough-Hartley Lumber Co., Everett, won the 
event with a net score of 68, his gross being 87 
less a handicap of 19. E. O. Walton, of Everett, 
was third with a net score of 72. 

The intercity team match was the main event 
of the day. Under the rules the gross scores 
turned in by the team members in the handicap 
were totaled and the two teams having the low- 
est total contended in the finals in match play. 

The Tacoma team, composed of Mr. Johns, 
J. J. Dempsey, R. P. Arckley and J. G. Startup 
had a low gross score of 351 in the morning 
round. Aberdeen was second with the total of 
357. The Aberdeen players were W. J. Patter- 
son, A. L. Paine, Heinie Schmidt and Kenneth 
Hayes. In the match play finals the Aberdeen 








team won by a score of 4 up. Dempsey and 
Arckley defeated Patterson and Paine 1 up, but 
Johns and Startup were beaten 5 up by Schmidt 
and Hayes. 

Other teams entered in the competition were 
from Seattle, made up of R. S. Blair, G. V. 
Learned, James Sobey and D. 8. Chillacomb; 
Everett, with Neil Johnson, Edward Stuchell, 
William Peabody and David Hartley, and Bel- 
lingham, with J. H. Prentice, L. 8. Chapman, 
Fred Wood and Warren Wood. 

The driving contest was won by Heinie 
Schmidt, of Aberdeem, who had the best three 
average drives. J. G. (Jerry) Startup, of the 
‘Fir Tree Lumber Co., Tacoma, won the prize for 
the longest single drive. 

J. Ben Price, Seattle wholesale lumberman, 


in its history on Labor Day. A program of 
various sports was carried out, including trap- 
shooting, baseball, quoits, tennis and other ath 
letic events. Honors in the quoit pitching con 
test fell to City Treasurer I. N. Stewart and 
James B. Wall. <A baseball game between team: 
captained by President Betts and former Presi 
dent H. A. Meldrum resulted in a tie. 
President Ganson Depew and the other ofli 
cers of the Western New York Golf Associa 
tion have been carrying out a successful tourna 
ment at Orchard Park, south of the city, dm 
ing the last few days. The entries have been 
over 230, representing the clubs of this city 
and several outside towns. A number of the 
lumbermen have participated in the play, among 
them being Eugene Summers, A. J. Chestnut, 








The McPhee & McGinnity Co. “Zips’’ have just annexed their fourth successive pennant in the 
Commercial Baseball League at Denver. They invite other lumber company teams to shoot at 
this record. In ten games played the ‘‘Zips” suffered not a single defeat, finishing with an 
average of 1.000. Each member of the team is a bona fide employee of the company. 





won the ‘‘Jesse James’’ cup, presented by 
‘Jack’? Buchanan, North End Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, for the wholesaler having the highest 
gross score. 

Mr. Johns and George W. Cain had charge of 
all the arrangements and received many con- 
gratulations for their handling of the tourna- 
ment. 


BUFFALONIANS ACTIVE IN OUTINGS 

Burra.o, N. Y., Sept. 7—The Automobile 
Club of Buffalo, of which C. Walter Betts is 
president, and others of the lumbermen prom- 
inent officials, held the largest attended outing 























1. The Grays Harbor team. Left to right (sitting)—A. L. Paine, W. J. Patterson, Kenneth Hayes; 
(standing)—Mr. Humbarger, Heinie Schmidt. 2. Part of the Tacoma team. Left to right—John 
J. Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co.; Robert Arkley, R. P. Arkiey Lumber Co. 3. The Everett team. 
Left to right (top row)—E. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Lumber Co., W. H. Peabody; (bottom row)— 
D. M. Hartley, Clough Hartley Co., Will Jamison, Jamison Lumber Co. 4. The Seattle team. 
Left to right (top row)—R. S. Blair, R. S. Blair Lumber Co., L. S. Challacombe, Shull Lumber & 
Shingle Co.; (bottom row)—James Sobey, G. V. Learned, Learned Lumber Co. . 


A. I. Reckhow, John J. McNaughton, F. H. 
and C. W. Goodyear. 


OHIOANS PREPARE FOR LAKE OUTING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 6.—Practically every 
member of district No. 1, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, has made reservations 
for the Great Lakes cruise on the steamer 
Nuronic which has been chartered for four days 
—Sept. 16-20—by the parent organization. The 
Cincinnati contingent will leave on a special 
train Friday afternoon, Sept. 16, arriving in 
Toledo in time to make the connection for the 
boat which is scheduled to leave Toledo at 10 
o’elock Friday night. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s club will resume 
its course of monthly dinner meetings on the 
evening of Sept. 12. This meeting will be 
held at the Business Men’s Club. No feature 
has been arranged for the first meeting as 
there is an accumulation of routine business 
over the summer that will be up for action by 
the membership. For the other meetings of the 
season President Newell H. Hargrave plans to 
have speakers on some topic of interest to the 
lumbermen or to the community. 


~~ 


GUESTS OF COMPANIES’ PRESIDENT 
Houston, TEx., Sept. 5.—General office em- 
ployees of the Kirby Lumber Co. and Kirby- 


. Bonner Lumber Co. were guests of John H. 


Kirby, president of the companies, for an all- 
day outing at his summer home on Clear Lake 
near Houston Saturday. All departments were 
closed during the day that all employees might 
participate. A similar outing was enjoyed ear- 
lier in the summer. 

The Kirby offices were operated five days a 
week during August, the workers having a full 
holiday each Saturday, but the old schedule 
of office hours was resumed on Sept. 1. 
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CHICAGCAN GUEST OF HONOR 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 5.—Directing Man- 
ager L. R. Putman of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Chicago, visited New Or- 
leans last Saturday and was the guest of honor 
at a special luncheon tendered by the New Or- 
leans Lumbermen’s Club. President Phil Lanier 
presided and introduced Mr. Putman, who on a 
previous visit had addressed the elub and dis- 
cussed its possibilities of growth. He con- 
gratulated the clubmen on their new quarters 
and the zeal and energy displayed in develop- 
ing the usefulness of their organization. Thence 
Mr. Putman launched into a discussion of the 
aims and work of the wholesale association 
which he serves. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the South- 
ern Pine Association followed Mr. Putman, 
praising the aims of the wholesalers’ organi- 
zation with respect to arbitration of disputes 
and the correction of injurious trade practices. 

A very interesting discussion of trade con- 
ditions, led by the two association executives, 
followed. Both thought that the turn in the 
market has arrived and looked for continued 
improvement of demand, while recognizing that 
the heavy charges imposed by the rail carriers 
constituted a serious handicap. 


~ 


MERIDIAN MEN TO FORM CLUB 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 5.—Local lumbermen 
listened today with pleasure to a very inter- 
esting talk given by L. R. Putman, of Chicago, 
directing manager of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, on the proper marketing 
of lumber and the purposes of the association 
in assisting in its sale. Mr. Putman talked at a 
luncheon given at the Stonewall Club. Imme- 
diately after the close of his talk several prom- 
inent lumbermen made a few brief remarks and 
it was decided that a local lumbermen’s club 
be formed, a committee being appointed to pre- 
pare a constitution and bylaws and get the 
organization started as soon as_ possible. 


WHY ROADS ARE NOT BUYING TIES 

TACOMA, WaAsH., Sept. 3.—AII the large east- 
ern railroad systems are heavily overstocked 
with ties bought at top prices. This is the rea- 
son for the lack of buying by the roads at the 
present time, according to Marshall Taylor, of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey and presi- 
dent of the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke before the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Tacoma at the regular weekly meeting 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Taylor said that fir ties have stood up 

very well in comparison with other varieties but 
that the railroads can not again enter the mar- 
ket until their present surplus on hand is used 
up. 
_ ‘*The building situation has been better dur- 
ing the last month,’’ Mr. Taylor said. ‘‘We in 
the East‘are buying lumber at as low a price as 
we can ever hope to get it for but the building 
situation is tied up with labor conditions. How- 
ever, fir lumber is getting well established in the 
East, due to better marketing conditions. ’’ 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the party of 
wood preservers that visited Tacoma last spring 
and was entertained by the Lumbermen’s Club. 
He is now on a vacation trip and left today for 
Rainier National Park. 

Following Mr. Taylor’s talk, Chester Hogue 
and L. P. Keith, field workers for the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on logging and milling methods in 
the Northwest. The idea being to show the 
western manufacturers the class of work being 
done by the bureau in educating eastern people 
in Pacific coast conditions. Many fine stereop- 
ticon views of western forests were shown. 

Ralph Clark, sales manager for the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Co., spoke briefly on the Cali- 
fornia situation. Mr. Clark declared the situa- 
tion in the South is improving rapidly, due to 


the settlement of the San Francisco. building 
trades strike, and that the indications are that 
California orders will be much larger for at 
least two years. This, he pointed out, should 
check much of the Atlantic coast movement of 
lumber and cause a better price for such mate- 
rial as is shipped east. 

President Paul Johns read a letter from the 
Department of Commerce in answer to his re- 
cent letter on classifying lumber separately 
from other building materials. The letter told 
of the organization of a new bureau under the 
direction of Axel Oxholm, formerly of Tacoma 
and later trade commissioner to Scandinavia, 
and of arrangements for a new method of com- 
piling lumber costs at the mill which will be 
tried by the census bureau. 


oe - 


WILL FINANCE FARM BUILDING 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 5—The meeting of 
the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club was moved up 
to Aug. 30 and held in conjunction with the 
Board of Trade and other clubs of the city 
during luncheon at the Edwards House. The 
Board of Trade extended invitations to the 
different clubs and organizations to meet with 
it today for the purpose of formulating plans 
for the organization of a farm building and 
loan association. There were several hundred 
business men present and this was said to be 
the most enthusiastic meeting of its kind ever 
held in this‘ city. 

The plan is to bring into this section, to 
begin with, twenty-five families, and finance 
them in agricultural and truck growing pur- 
suits. Funds are to be raised by stock sub- 
scriptions, and over $25,000 was subscribed dur- 
ing this meeting. The lumbermen and other 
business men realize that the farming industry 
is the backbone of all business, and it is pleas- 
ing to the lumbermen to know that the move- 
ment was first suggested by B. M. Fulton, local 
retail lumber dealer. A committee was ap- 
pointed to handle the matter and immediate 
action is expected. 


CLUB’S FIRST FALL MEETING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 5.—The first fall 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held at the New Vendome Hotel here 
Tuesday night, Sept. 13, and J. C. Greer, presi- 
dent, and William S. Partington, secretary and 
treasurer, believe the attendance will be large. 
Meetings hereafter will be held on the second 
Tuesday in each month. 





COMBINES BUSINESS AND RECREATION 


Spartte, WaAsH., Sept. 3.—William M. Beebe, 
president of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., is home 
this morning from an absence of two weeks, dur- 
ing which he combined a tour of fir mills along 
with an exploration of the scenic beauties of the 


Pacific Northwest. He first pointed his car south 
and drove into Oregon. He retraced his way in 
the Willamette Valley, then headed west along the 
Columbia River, until he brought up near Tanzy 
Point, Astoria. He crossed to the north shore, 
took a look at Cape Disappointment and the famous 
Peacock Spit, followed the beach to Willapa Har- 
bor, turned inland to Olympia, then swung north- 
ward into the peninsula country. He penetrated 
to the extreme northwestern corner of the United 
States at Neah Bay, secured an Indian guide, took 
lessons in Chinook wawa, and then adventured up 
the Hoh River into a wilderness remarkable for its 
big trees and wonderful trout. “I caught thirty 
splendid speckled beauties in a little more than 
thirty minutes,” says Bill. Crossing the Straits, 
Mr. Beebe bored into Vancouver Island as far 
north as Campbell River, at length made Nanaimo, 
crossed to the mainland, dropped down to Van- 
couver, and then bowled merrily home by the 
Pacific Highway. “It was great,” said Mr. Beebe. 
“At one time I was a hundred miles from a rail- 
road, forty miles from,a telephone and a thousand 
miles from nowhere. -I come back feeling better 
than ever before in my life.” During the two 
weeks the speedometer on the Beebe car registered 
a total of 1,500 miles. 


Big Possibilities for Western 
Millmen 


The fall movement of coal and grain 
always determines to a large degree 
whether lumber manufacturers and 
wholesale distributors will be able to 
make prompt deliveries. 


Today, with a large proportion of 
freight cars out of commission, be- 
cause of bad order, and with locomo- 
tive power greatly impaired, there is 
every reason to believe that we are go- 
ing to-experience a very serious short- 
age of cars. 


Now is the time to prepare for such 
a contingency by taking advantage of 
Chicago’s big railroad and storage fa- 
cilities. We advise West Coast and 
Southern lumbermen to store all the 
lumber you can in our big warehouse 
so that you. may continue to supply 
your customers in the Central States: 
We have excellent facilities for loading 
and unloading lumber and access to 
both rail and water facilities. For fur- 
ther details and rates, write 


Nee ee Ce 
E . MANAGER. 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











Who's uncertain in the lumber business 
and related lines? What list has all the 


names ? 
TheRed Book will answer both questions. 


Sure on Collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Appraisal’. | 


( Lumber Industry 
Exclusively 








15 Years Experience 
Personal Service 
Certified Values 

WORKING DRAWINSS 


Thos. .J. Calien, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bid¢., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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Poplar For 
Factory Use 


Cut to special size 
or pattern will save 
you money and en- 
hance the selling 
merit of your pro- 
ducts. 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Star Wood Products Co. 














= LOUISVILLE, KY. INC. Y 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 














You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden i“ 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, tH. New York, N 

















Business 


Every 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 

explains why. 


Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


FOV EEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURON. BA 
CLOHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of - 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


—_ ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
ibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’] Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











Sept. 14-16—Second International Cost Conference, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sept. 19-21—Canadian Peseuiey Association, Van- 
couver and Victoria, Cc. 

Sept. Rg ote ge Gow Association (of Mem- 
phis), Colonial Country Club. Annual. 

Oct. 5-6—American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 

Oct, 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
Western Hills Country Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual, 

Oct. 18- ag Hm ggg neg Logging Congress, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 

Oct. 19-21—National “Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 26-29—Pacific Logging Congress, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. Annual. 
Nov. 9-11—Associated Cooperage tadeatiye 5 ge Amer- 
ica, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Semi 
annual. 
Nov. 10—Empire State yong Gretecte Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. al. 


— 


FOREST PRODUCTS’ PROGRAM 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The tentative pro- 
gram for the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Empire State Forest Products Association to 
be held at the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., on 
Thursday, Nov. 10, has been prepared, and 
consists of a morning business session - followed 
in the afternoon by a general discussion of 
forest fire protection. This will be followed by 
addresses by W. G. Howard, assistant super- 
intendent of State forests, on ‘‘What the State 
Has Accomplished in Fire Protection—Codpera- 
tion of State and Private Owner in Protec- 
tion;’’ by Ferris J. Meigs, president, Santa 
Clara Lumber Co., on ‘‘Standing. Timber In- 
surance; ’’ by S. N. Spring, professor of Silivi- 
culture, Cornell University, on ‘‘ How the Forest 
Comes Back After Cutting;’’ and by Nelson 
C. Brown, professor of utilization, New York 
State College of Forestry, on ‘‘Use of Tractors 
in Logging.’’ These addresses will be followed 
by discussions led by Messrs. Sisson, Sykes, 
Jacobs and Hull. In the anteroom there: will 
be exhibits of tractors, trailers, gasoline fire 
pump, fire map ete. The convention will con- 
clude in the evening with a banquet at which 
President George N. Ostrander will be toast- 
master. 


TO ATTEND GROUP MEETINGS 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6—V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary-manager of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America, will depart for the South 
next week to attend a series of group meetings. 


» These include the pine heading manufacturers 


at the Old Colony Club, Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, next Tuesday ; tight stave and heading 
group and the tight heading manufacturers in 
Memphis on Sept. 14, and the coiled elm hoop 
group in Memphis on Sept. 15. The Memphis 
meetings will be held in the Gayoso Hotel. 


_———ewerrn 


RETAILERS’ TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


In an announcement sent out to the member- 
ship the convention committee and officers of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion present a: fairly comprehensive idea of the 
program for the fifth annual convention which 
will be held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel 
on Oct. 19, 20 and 21. There will be three busi- 
ness sessions, one on each day, and there will 
be very few formal addresses by invited speak- 
ers. A feature of the program will be the par- 
ticipation in discussions upon any subject pre- 
sented by any and every member of the asso- 
ciation present. 

A special program of entertainment is being 
prepared, the ladies being cordially invited. 
They will be taken on an auto tour thru the 
parks and boulevards, for a tea at some coun- 
try club, and,on a specially conducted trip to 
the new Field Museum. On Thursday evening, 
Oct. 20, the association will hold its annual 
banquet, at which there will be no set speeches, 
but a continuous program of entertainment. 

Arrangements are being made to secure special 
rates from the railroads. A special member- 
ship drive is being made and it is hoped that 
at least one hundred new memberships will be 
turned in by convention time. Every lumber- 


man whether a member or not is invited to 
attend. 


SITUATION SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 

SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 5—Members of th 
American Wholesale Lumber Association held 
a meeting here Friday with L. R. Putman, of 
Chicago, the association’s directing manager, 
who is on a tour of lumber producing sections 
His report was in effect that the situation is 
showing some improvement; figures for July 
showing increase over the preceding month, 
while August showed like improvement. Mr. 
Putman made emphatic reference to the ex- 
cessive railroad rates which are holding back 
lumber business in many cases. He told of ef 
forts being made to lower these charges. The 
visitor also told of many cases in which the 
association had terminated litigation among 
lumber dealers thru arbitration. 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MEN TRIM 

San FrAnNcisco, Cauir., Sept. 3.—The finance 
committee of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting in 
San Francisco, Aug. 31, and trimmed the ex- 
penses for the remainder of this year by $10,000 
by limiting some of the activities. An assess- 
ment of one cent a thousand feet of cut was 
levied in addition to the regular monthly assess- 
ment of 5 cents. By economizing, the associa- 
tion will get thru the year successfully. At the 
first regular meeting in January the budget will 
be planned for the coming year. By that time 





As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes to press, Hoo-Hoo clans from all 
sections of the country have gathered in 
Fresno, Calif., for the thirtieth annual 
of the order. Fresno lumbermen and 
Hoo-Hoo have made elaborate prepara- 
tions for the entertainment of visitors 
and indications are that the thirtieth 
annual will be the most important and 
successful in the history of the order. 
A story of its proceedings will appear in 
the Sept. 17 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMERMAN. 











it will be possible to learn which way the in- 
dustry is going and arrangements can be made 
for financing accordingly. It is estimated that 
the cut of the mills in the association, this year, 
will not be much over 50 percent of last year, 
and a stronger market is expected.’ 


WILL WELCOME DELEGATES EN ROUTE 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 3.—Enthusiastic 
Hoo-Hoo met here at the Jonathan Club on 
the evening of Aug. 31 and arranged for the 
entertainment of delegates expected here on 
Sept. 6 on their way from Chicago, New Orleans 
and other eastern and southern points to the 
Annual at Fresno. David Woodhead, Vicegerent 
Snark for southern California, presided at the 
meeting, which planned to meet arrivals at the 
various railway stations by automobiles. Under 
the guidance of local lumbermen and members 
of the Chamber of Commerce they will be shown 
about the city and suburban points. The day’s 
program includes also a brief welcoming address 
by President Weaver, of the chamber, at the 
City Club and a trip to Long Beach, Los Angeles 
Harbor and the motion picture studios of Holly- 
wood. While at Long Beach the Chamber of 
Commerce and lumbermen of that city will be 
hosts of the visitors. 

Vicegerent Woodhead, Scrivenoter H. A. 
Browning and an entertainment committee 
headed by Berne Barker have the welcoming 
program in charge. 


THE PINEAPPLE industry of the Hawaiian 
Islands uses 6,000,000 boxes a year for packing 
purposes. One company cans 780,000 pineapples 
a day during the canning season. 
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MAKING THE SALE OF REDWOOD EASY 


Everybody knows that advertising is designed 
to be an aid to selling. Advertising may in- 
deed complete the sale of certain commodities 
without the intervention of a salesman; but 
most advertisers are content if they can make 
their advertising contribute to the ease with 
which sales are made. Sometimes dealers who 
frequently receive calls for certain advertised 
items do not recognize their obligation to the 
producer for the positive help he has given 
them in sending prospective buyers to their 
stores and yards. But this is real selling service 
that reduces dealers’ selling cost, simplifies their 
buying and gives a stability and uniformity to 
demand that can hardly be secured by any other 
means. 

A very systematic and well thought out lum- 
ber advertising campaign for promoting sales 
thru dealers is that of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
with mills at Scotia, Calif., cutting more than 
a half-million feet daily. The advertising is in 
charge of A. L. Black, who has made a thoro 
study of redwood at the company’s mills and 
in all markets. Every advertisement empha- 
sizes certain distinctive qualities of redwood and 
is designed to appeal to a definite class of 
buyers, and these buyers are reached thru care- 
fully selected publications. Five groups or 
classes of periodicals are used in such a way 
that 1,714,162 redwood advertisements of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. appear each month, or a 
total of 20,569,944, during 1921. This is not 
general publicity; it is intensified advertising, 
so worded as to drive home to prospective users 
certain facts regarding redwood that make it a 
preferred wood for their use. 

Some of the company’s most interesting ad- 
vertisements are those that tell about redwood 
as a home building material. One such ad- 
vertisement is headed ‘‘ Redwood has a place in 
every home,’’ and continues thus: ‘‘ There is a 
place for redwood in the construction of every 
home, whether it be but ‘four walls and a ceil- 
ing’ or an architectural masterpiece of design 
and planning. In many parts of your new 
home redwood will be best adapted to architec- 
tural design and builder’s construction practice 
in ways that will assure your greatest satisfac- 
tion in its use and your protection from the 
expense and annoyance of repairs and replace- 
ments.’’ Another advertisement is headed, 
‘“‘Home costs are reduced when redwood is 


Special Lumber Sale 
Monday, July 18th 


This is the best Lumber bargain we 
have offered this year and you would 
do well to buy all you can use of this: 





Big Bargain in Flooring and Ceiling 
1x4 Flooring, Air Dried, per M. $13.00 
5-8x4 Ceiling, Air Dried, per M. 13.00 


This is an exceptional bargain and 
those needing Flooring or Ceiling 
should not miss this opportunity to 
purchase all you will need. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


For the convenience of the local 
customers, the local Sales Department 
has been moved to the south end of the 
Dressed Shed, where you will come to 
place your orders hereafter. This will 
greatly facilitate in getting your orders 
filled more quickly. 








Great Southern Lumber Company 
Local Sales Department, South End of Dressed Shed 


How a big lumber concern is boosting home 
building in its community : 











used,’’ and it continues: ‘‘ Wherever and when- 
ever you build, you can reduce the cost of your 
home by investigating the different woods avail- 
able. There is as much difference between long 
lived redwood and ordinary lumber as between 
granite and sandstone. Outside walls and roofs 
of redwood sidings or shingles mean permanence, 
economy, safety, and comfort for many years 
to come.’’ 

When it is realized that each redwood adver- 
tisement of the Pacific Lumber Co. is made to 
appeal directly to those who use lumber or 
specify its use, the value of this publicity to 
the dealer is appreciated. It is scouting out new 
customers for him all the time and is doing a 
large part of the selling for the dealer so that 
his costs of handling are reduced to a minimum. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has extended its 
distribution facilities, and is prepared to serve 
lumber users in every part of the country. To 
facilitate the handling of midwestern and east- 
ern business the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois 
now has general offices in the McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago, a branch office at Kansas City, 
Mo., and sales offices at New York. The com- 
pany maintains at Chicago a warehouse and 
quick shipment depot for the convenience of 
customers who can not wait for shipments from 
the mill. Pacific coast business is handled thru 
the company’s office at San Francisco and a 
branch at Los Angeles, Calif. Dealers who 
have not received a copy of the handsome bro- 
chure entitled ‘‘ California Redwood Advertising 
1921,’’ may obtain it by making request from 
the Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, 2099 Me- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, Ill. The brochure 
is not only an artistic production, but it con- 
tains very valuable information about redwood 


advertising in particular and about lumber ad-. 


vertising in general. 


CONDITIONS IN THE FURNITURE TRADE 


In its review of business conditions in the 

current issue, the Furniture Manufacturer & 
Artisan, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has this to 
say: 
The period following the July markets has been 
a rather quiet one for the furniture industry. It 
is the natural vacation period, and little has been 
done during these two weeks. In some instances 
the salesmen have taken to the road, but the in- 
tensive road campaign will not begin until Sep- 
tember. In the meantime, the exposition business 
has been checked up, production schedules ar- 
ranged, and materials needed anticipated. At 
present there is increased activity being shown in 
the purchase of these materials, particularly lum- 
ber. 

Much of the furniture sold on the markets was 
for immediate delivery, altho the amount will not 
deplete the stocks in the hands of the manufac- 
turers. However, this quick demand will continue 
thruout the fall as the retailers have no stocks in 
their warehouses and have made no effort to pro- 
vide for heavy futures, 

Those retailers who purchased the new suites, 
unless they were fortunate in securing some of the 
pieces put thru with the sample cutting, will be 
forced to wait for them until late fall, as high 
grade furniture will require from three to six 
months in coming thru. While waiting for this 
stock it will be necessary for them to fill in with 
what the manufacturers, have ready. 

With close to 20,000 retail furniture dealers in 
the country, and a market attendance of about 
3,000, it is very apparent that there is considerable 
business yet to come thru the mails and by sales- 
man solicitation. It is true that the 3,000 includes 
practically all of the big buyers, but the volume 
that the little fellows are able to roll up amounts 
to a great deal. 

Crop prospects are mighty encouraging and the 
farmer is coming back into the markets with a 
really attractive purchasing power. 

Summarizing, we would say that the fall will 
see a steady activity in the furniture industry. 
Stocks in the hands of manufacturers will be de- 
pleted, and will make room for the new designs for 
which there is a demand. It is true that not much 
of the stuff sold will bring a real profit, but all of 
this has to be unloaded before we can get back on 
a normal basis, and the sooner it is done the bet- 
ter for all concerned. The retail trade will be 
about the same as it was during last spring, but 
now the retailer will sell from the manufacturer’s 
stocks instead of from his own. This condition 
will promote activity in the factory, which will, 
in turn, pass on to the lumber and material man- 
ufacturer. At no time during 1921 were the 
prospects as bright as they are today. 





HARDWOODS 


Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—A SPECIALTY— 


Send us your orders and you’re 
sure of well manufactured and 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
LUFKIN, 


( For Sale 


Southern 
,,. Hardwoods 


i Elm Maple Cypress 
"re Oak Gum Ash 
Hickory Poplar 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of 
Flooring, Oak, Ash, Cypress and J 


= 
[Need Soft ) 
Gray Elm e 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 
Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN.WIs. [umber Go. 
L ell 





TEXAS 
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SAWED 


SouTHE 
UTHERNI LARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 








MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
"aed of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
(o) right and our quality 
Tr unexcelled in 


% Partition, Ceiling, 
m Moulding, Trim, 
A Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 








Baltimore, Maryland 





LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
( Sound Square Edge Mixed ; 


Bridge and Timbers, 
Crossing O A Grade 
Plank Stock 
Let us know your needs in 
Oak, Ash, Elm, Gum, Cottonwood 








— umber (‘o. 


Mound, Louisiana 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 


of our 
/ B, / Oak, Ash, Gum, 


Lb. am 

Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK is 


lumber attracts and 


ad 
Ce ence holds customers for us 


for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS. — Lumber Co., Inc. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the seount if. gy & number of = 
between 2 feet and 29, price betwee 
.00 and $75.00 a thousand wag g -* - edition. s rn 
book every lumberman can use. Price po 
in leather, 
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Rs. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
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ASSETS 
When life looks blue and things taste brown, 
When all you do the world turns down, 
When folks won’t buy and boards won a sell, 
With taxes high, and freight as well, 
When good, old grit is all you’ve got— 
That’s quite a bit, that’s quite a lot! 


The man with more may often lose 
With gold galore and friends to use, 
The man with eash and eredit long 

May go to smash when things go wrong— 
But they who own a bulldog grip 

Are seldom known downhill to slip. 


For first of all the thing you need 

It isn’t gall, it isn’t greed, 

It isn’t just the cash you’ve got, 

For men will bust who have a lot— 

It’s hanging on until you’re numb, 

With good times gone till good times come! 


The one best bet to make life’s grade 
Is not to fret and get afraid; 

It’s sitting tight and holding hard 
All day, all night, and afterward— 
When good, old grit is all you’ve got, 
That’s quite a bit, that’s quite a lot! 


RANDOM 


Wood.is bored by worms, and who wouldn’t 
be? 


A plan is like a man: not much use unless 





‘it works. 


Congress has shut down for a few weeks, 
or, rather, up. 

As we recall it, the flower of our youth was 
the buckwheat. 

A man doesn’t mind being laid off if he 
isn’t laid often. 

Don’t endorse a man’s note if you can’t 
endorse his principles. 

Noah was the first pitcher: he pitched the 
ark within and without. 

The trouble with the railroads.is that no one 
can locate the trouble. 

The latest thing in steam feed is what you 
get out of a pressure cooker. 

A lot of men have had a lot of money but 
not enough have had enough. 

When your business has gone to the dogs, 
try the dog-catching business. 

The lawyer who wins phenomenal success 
seldom makes his fee nominal. 


The only way to make a business pay is to: 


make the deadbeats do likewise. 

The automobile has taught us this, anyway: 
That the soft road is the hard one. 

Speaking of amusements, you can tell what 
a boy will come to by what he goes to. 

Some fellows are so opposed to thrift that 
they are even against daylight saving. 

No wonder the lion roars when you twist 
his tale: none of us likes to be misquoted. 

Chicago makes a million baseball bats every 
year, which is being baseball batty with a 
purpose. 

The doctor who doesn’t know whether to 
operate or not isn’t any worse off than the 
sawmill man. 

It would be a poor doctor who diagnosed 
only and never prescribed; yet that is what 
most of us do. 

The biggest cow in Colorado is named 
‘*Ruth.’’ If this is a compliment, Babe, make 
the most of it. 

Market reports say that lower grades are 
showing some weakness; we have seen some 
that certainly did. ' 

There are a lot of things that a lot of us 
would like to do, but when we have the time 
we haven’t the money and when we have the 
money we haven’t the time. 


Japs paid admission to see a steam shovel 
work. If a man could collect 50 cents apiece 
from all the fellows in this country who stand 
around and watch them, he would ‘make a mil- 
lion dollars a week. 


THIS LITTLE MILL OF MINE 
This little mill it ain’t a mint, I ain’t a million- 


aire; 

Life hasn’t been no easy sprint since first I 
built it there. 

Some people think that lumbering is sure to 
make you rich; 

But, if it is the us’al thing, I must ’a’ slipped 
a hitch. 

Some years I had a lot of trade, and some the 
price was low; 

The money this year that I made the next year 
had to go. 

And: yet we’ve sort of run along since back 
in ’89 

I come upriver young and strong and built 
this mill of mine. 


In life the bitter and the sweet took turns 
within the cup; 

Like winter cold and summer heat, things sort 
of evened up. 

If this year certain bumps I got that left me 
to the bad, 

Another season, like as not, a better year I had 

With this year’s profit last year’s debt I gen- 
er’ly could pay, 

And so through summers dry and wet I simply 
worked away. 

The luck of business always turned, the weather 
foul or fine; 

And that’s the lesson that I learned from this 
here mill of mine. 


From troubles that were deep as snow I man- 
aged to emerge; 

And, when I made a little dough, I 
to splurge. 

Prosperity has been the curse of lots of men 
I knew— 

If times had been a little worse they might 
have worried through. 

But when the price was at the peak they often 
got the craze, 

They often got too big to speak to friends of 
other days. 

When they became the gran! and great I didn’t 
start to whine; 

I only tried to operate this little mill of mine. 


didn’t try 


Instead of merely giving thanks, they sort of 
felt their oats 

And started filling up the banks with promis- 
sory notes. 

They bought, but bought with borrowed cash, 
the stumpage far and near; 

They started in to make a flash, a million in a 
year. 

Of course the market had a slump, the price 
become a joke, 

And then them fellahs had to hump to keep 
from going broke. 

A few went down—you know just how a wind 
will take a pine— 

I’ve got one fellah working now in this here 
mill of mine. 


Yes, some of them, of course, made good, and 
paid off every cent; 

Things come out as they thought they would— 
but, Lord, the road they went! 

Although I’ve got a little less than them that 
own the earth, 

I do not envy their success, however much 
they’re worth. 

I’m satisfied with what I’ve got, it’s all I 
figured for; 

I’ve heard that some of them are not, and want 
a little more. 

I still have got my work to do, and got a little 
pine— 

Enough to run, until I’m thagnge, . this little 
mill of mine. 
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NORTHERN TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


WasHINGTon, D. C., Sept. 6—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until Jan. 
1 the operation of all schedules published in 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. tariff, I. C. C. No. 
7,258, which propose increases and reductions 
in rates on cedar poles, carloads, from points 
in Minnesota on the Minnesota & International 
railway and the Big Fork & International Falls 
railway, to destinations on the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk Pacific in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. The proposed changes 
range from reductions of 1 cent to increases 
of 3% cents a hundred pounds. The case has 
been docketed as Investigation & Suspension No. 
1,390. 


EXCEPTIONS TO EXAMINER’S REPORT 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6.—Counsel for 
complainant in Docket No. 11,313—Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co. vs. Director General as agent 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
—has filed exceptions to the report proposed by 
Examiner Woodrow, urging the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to disregard the examiner’s 
report entirely and grant complainant oral argu- 
ment. 

It is declared that Examiner Woodrow waives 
every element of rate making and apparently 
agrees with the defendants that a rate of long 
standing may be increased at will without any 
evidence of its unreasonableness. 

Exception is taken to the proposal that the 
commission ’s de¢ision of March 26, 1921, cover- 
ing wood rates between north Pacifie coast 
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Do you want $25.00? 
If so, see page 50 
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points, should be held to be controlling in this 
ease, ‘‘ because that case had not been insti- 
tuted until this case was submitted, and cov- 
ered only distance rates generally instead of 
specific commodity rates.’’ 

The fact that the rate of 40 cents, in dis- 
pute, had been in effect from Aug. 8, 1898, until 
April 29, 1919, or nearly twenty-one years, com- 
plaint holds, would seem in itself an evidence of 
its reasonableness, and ‘‘an abrupt increase of 
a car mile revenue from $1.90 to $6.70 should 
not be lightly brushed aside unless evidence is 
presented of a clear and positive nature con- 
demning the lower rate.’’ 


LUMBER COMPANY TO INTERVENE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order per- 
mitting the Red River Lumber Co. to intervene 
in Docket No. 6,490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
Co. vs. Southern Pacifie Co. et al.; and Docket 
No. 8,819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Boston & Albany Railroad Co. 
The commission’s order contains the proviso 
that the Red River Lumber Co. shall not be al- 
lowed to introduce evidence that will undoubt- 
edly broaden the scope of the issues raised in 
= two complaints, which are up on reconsider- 
ation. 


LOWER FREIGHT TO AID BUILDING 

RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 5.—To stimulate con- 
struction work in the State, the State Corpora- 
tion Commission recently ordered a flat cut of 
25 percent in the existing rates for sand, gravel 
and broken or crushed stone. The decrease ap- 
plies between Virginia points and is effective 
only until Dec. 31. According to the papers 
which were issued the railroads are to receive, 
instead of the 40 percent increase put into ef- 
fect in August, 1920, a 15 percent advance over 
the old rates. This move, it was explained, is 
taken as an experiment to see if the reduction 


er 


will cause more traffic to move over the roads. 

It is the view of the corporation commission 
that this action is likely to relieve unemploy- 
ment, to help the housing situation by stimulat- 
ing the construction of homes and to aid mate- 
rially in helping the State to reach a normal 
business basis. 


GETTING READY FOR RATE FIGHT 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 6—S. M. Nickey, 
president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, has called a meeting of the directors 
of this organization to be held at Memphis 
Sept. 7 to map out definite plans for the fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
secure lower rates on hardwood lumber and for- 
est products. J. V. Norman, general counsel for 
the association, who will conduct the case before 
the commission, will be present to act in an 
advisory capacity. 

Rate experts have been busy ever since the 
filing of the formal complaint with the com- 
mission preparing statistical information and 
data to be used in supporting the charges made 
in this document. Nothing has been given out 
for publication regarding this information but 
it is understood that the association is prepared 
to show that loading of hardwood forest prod- 
ucts is running very light compared with normal 
and that stocks of hardwood lumber are abnor- 
mally large for this time of the year, despite 
the fact that production has been only a frac- 
tion of normal during the last eight or nine 
months. The showing with respect to stocks is 
believed to be due largely to the high freight 
rates which have prevented anything like a 
normal movement of the lower grades to con- 
suming markets. The big accumulation is in 
the lower grades, movement of which has been 
restricted by transportation costs that have ab- 
sorbed the greater portion, if not all, of offered 
prices. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, in a letter just issued to the mem- 
bership, again expresses the view that the out- 
look for a substantial reduction in freight rates 
is quite good. ‘‘We are optimistic as to the 
outcome’’ he said. 


CANADA’S CUSTOMS RULE SUSPENDED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 6—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association states that Cana- 
dian Customs Circular, 104,481, which was to 
have become effective Oct. 1, 1921, and which 
provides that all articles imported into Canada 
from the United States must be stamped ‘‘ Made 
in the U. 8. A.,’’ has been suspended until Dee. 
21, 1921. J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, 
declares that the association is making a seri- 
ous effort to have forest products eliminated 
from the provisions of this circular. 


CARRIER WILL ABSORB PORT CHARGES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 6.—According to an- 
nouncement of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, the Louisville & Nashville railroad 
will absorb, effective Sept. 14, all port charges 
at Mobile on shipments of forest products mov- 
ing from points in Arkansas, Louisiana (west 
of the Mississippi), Oklahoma and Missouri and 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Pacific coast destina- 
tions via the Panama Canal. 


OPPOSE TARIFF ON SHINGLES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept 7.—In a state- 
ment issued to the press here the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association announces that the 
American Shingle Congress has voted down a 
resolution requesting a tariff on imports of shin- 
gles. The statement continues: 

The resolution was predicated upon the errone- 
ous assumption that Canada, maintained a tariff 
against United States shingles, which is not the 
fact. The great majority of shingle manufac- 
turers are requesting that there be no tariff pro- 
vision in the Fordney bill, which now provides a 
duty of 50 cents a thousand on shingles. 


Buyers Get What 
They Pay For 


A dollar's worth for adollar. That's the 
basis on which we solicit business. U. R. 
Moneysworth is our star salesman and cus- 
tomers find it profitable to deal with him. 


Cypress, ics? Pine, 


Hardwoods 


We've figured out the things that buyers 
appreciate most and we aim to meet their 
demands with a margin to spare. Let us 
demonstrate our ability to satisfy you. 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 
Albany, Ga. 


| Also Manufacturers of Rotary Cut srt! 
Oak: 
@ 


We offer the following stock f. o. b. 
our mill Cullor, Ark., subject to prior 
sale, at prices quoted below: 


3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Pl. Red Oak $16. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. Red 31 
2 cars 4-4 i 








Delivered 
Prices 
on 
Request. 


Ssssssss 


Guaranteed weight 4400 lbs. per M ft. 
Good widths, largely 14' & 16' lengths. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 








Glean Stock 
Aids Selling 
It gives a good impression to your cus- 


tomer and offers you a selling point 
that will land you many orders for 


13-16" and %" Oak 


FLOORING 


.To insure you clean stock we carefully wrap 

all 34" flooring for L. C. L. shipments; or 
for carload buyers upon request. Order a 
car or two for Fall trade. 


We have some fine Beech Flooring. 


(YMinnville (g.Co. 


©Minnville.Tenn- 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 
Opdenweyer-Alcus 


Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - - Louisiana 











Red Gum 








1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 


Magnolia 
White Oak | inf orders ‘aco: 
Red Oak licited. 


Poplar Eastman-Gardiner 


Hickory 
White As Hardwood Co. 
ite Ash LAUREL, MISS. 











B.C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 
Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








Wanted Orders °33)53:maxe 
Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers, 


Merl Lumber Go.,MERIDIS. 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
LumberCo. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 











| Lincoln Gounty 
Lumber Co. 


Brookhaven, Mississippi 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F. Vernon Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 
BAND SAWN 














A Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, yoo = life in general. Illus- 
lor. k lumberman should miss. 
. AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cables on South American Conditions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—August cables 
from South American representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce are of interest chiefly be- 
cause of the comments made upon German com- 
petition. They indicate that reduced purchasing 
power is still acting unfavorably on all exporting 
countries, including Germany, which is making ef- 
forts to undersell all competitors but having trou- 
bles. Altogether, the department says, it appears 
that many reports of ruinous German competition 
in Latin America have been exaggerated. Even 
admitting the present advantage of German ex- 
porters, they are apt to be of a temporary nature 
in view of the artificial basis upon which many 
industries in Germany now operate. 

The report of Edward F. Feely, commercial 
attaché at Buenos Aires, cabled Aug. 27, says, in 
part: 


The commercial situation in Argentina remains 
about the same as a month ago. Exchange has 
declined 5 percent during this period, and imports 
are decreasing but exports remain stationary. 
There has been a notable falling off in imports 
from the United States and Germany. Many 
American representatives and salesmen have been 
recalled. The market for crops is sluggish, altho 
planting is progressing normally. However, a 
favorable indication is seen in the reduction of 
stocks in the customhouse. 

The trade balance for last month is reported as 
being unfavorable and the decline in imports has 
affected the exchange situation. Little foreign in- 
vestment capital is coming in, and it is generally 
reported that the loan negotiations have been un- 
successful. Bank rates remain steady and loans 
are increasing. Credits are becoming more difli- 
cult to negotiate and there have been minor fail- 
ures. Both checking and savings deposits are de- 
creasing. 

The budget for this year has not been passed 
and the political situation is very unsettled. 

Import stocks are generally lower than for the 
corresponding period of last year. The demand is 
chiefly for agricultural machinery, drugs, textiles, 
paper and hardware. Import prices are generally 
the same as they were a month ago. Stocks of 
exportable commodities are greater than last year 
Tonge time with respect to wheat, corn, wool and 

es. 

Immigration is increasing. Unrest and strikes 
are decreasing, and there is talk that unemploy- 
ment is threatening. General building and con- 
struction are especially inactive. Prices of food 
and clothing are on the decline. The railway 
movement is light, and the Government has de- 
clined to grant the increase in rates to the rail- 
way companies. It is also apparent that there 
are not sufficient funds for the completion of the 
Salta railway. 

The demand for shipping space is dull, the char- 
ter market is much weaker than a month ago, and 
berth rates are similarly situated. It is expected 
that.shinnping rates will go lower. The dispatch 
of vessels is normal and stocks of bunker coal and 
oil are about as usual. 

Reassuring Signs in Brazil 

Commercial Attaché W. L. Schurz from Rio de 
Janeiro cabled the following on conditions in 
Brazil 

Reassuring signs in the Brazilian situation are 
the decrease in imports and the strength of the 
Federal Government. An emergency measure just 
put into effect has the following provisions: Ex- 
tension of warehouse exemption until Oct. 31; 
establishing of a fixed ratio of 3,850 milreis paper 
to 1,000 milreis gold until Dec. 31; payment of 
duties with 40 percent gold and 60 percent paper 
during September and 45 percent gold and 55 
percent paper during October, and authorization 
to suspend public work. 

The average rate for sight drafts in dollars for 
the week ended July 30 was 9,167 reis; for the 
week ending Aug. 20. 8,362 reis, and for the last 
week 8,617 reis. The weakening is apparently 
due to the decline in New York coffee prices. 

Lumber and meats are being exported in con- 
siderable quantities from the southern ports. 
There is considerable activity in building hotels 
and residences. Most of the railways need roll- 
ing stock, but are not in position to buy it. 

Worst Is Over in Chile 

Cc. A. McQueen, commercial attaché at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, reported as follows: 

It is felt that the worst of the dangers of 
the financial crisis have passed in Chile. Credit 
is still difficult to obtain. The feeling with 
which the present situation is being observed has 
become less pessimistic, but is marked with uncer- 
tainty and caution. Very few Americans have 
withdrawn from the market; on the contrary, they 
have confidence . _ recovery of Chile and in 
their own prospe exchange value of 
the Chilean peso held’ at $0. 0975, United States = 
rency until Aug. 26 and then declined to $0.0 
The fall was caused by a scarcity of drafts a 
senting exports from Chile and this factor was in 
turn influenced by the unsatisfactory labor situa- 
tion. The supplies of incoming capital have been 
small and this fact is an additional cause for the 
decline in exchange. The investment market is 
disturbed by the present unrest and the increasing 


number of strikes. A marine lockout was initiated 
in Valparaiso Aug. 18, but the general impression 
is that it will soon terminate with a victory for 
the employers. 

Any improvement in business depends upon a 
revival of nitrate exports. The decrease in im- 
ports from the United States is due principally to 
general conditions and not to foreign competition, 
which until now has been more threatening than 
active. 

Acting Commercial Attaché W. E. Dunn cabled 
from Lima: 


American sales in Peru are suffering from the 
exchange situation, a new low level having been 
reached for the Peruvian pound of $3.15, with an 
average of $3.22. Owing to cotton sales, however, 
a slight improvement is anticipated. Money is 
tight and banking operations restricted. Political 
conditions are quiet, and the trouble at Iquitos re- 
mains local. 

Features of the Mexican Situation 

R. M. Connell, assistant trade commissioner, 

transmitted the following from Mexico City: 


The salient features of Mexican economic de- 
velopments during August are general attempts to 
lower production costs; increased unemployment 
which is beginning to affect business in the usual 
manner; a continued handicap to business on ac- 
count of the transportation situation ; and a stimu- 
lating effect of the coming centennial celebration, 
the importance of which will be increased once the 
oil question is settled. 

The exchange rate for the Mexican peso has been 
somewhat lower, averaging about 48 to 49 cents to 
the peso. There is no decrease in the demand for 
money but the banks have exercised a cautious 
restriction. Good paper is being offered but the 
preponderance of business done is the renewal of 
old loans. Deposits generally have been maintained 
and there have been no important failures, altho 
collections have been difficult. The general con- 
dition of Government finances is more unfavorable, 
it being reported that short-term loans aggregating 
$1,000,000, secured by oil taxes for July, have not 
been paid. t is also expected that the centenary 
will involve heavy expenditures. 

Imports have remained about stationary, and 
exports are still decreasing. Stocks of import 
merchandise have been reduced until they are now 
well proportioned to the demand, which remains 
light. The prices of staples and raw materials 
generally are below those of last month. 

General building and construction has been espe- 
cially inactive, with the exception of Mexico City 
where such activity has been good. 

Labor organizations claim that the cost of living 
increased about 11 percent last month, altho some 
articles of prime necessity are lower. The Gov- 
ernment is attempting to compensate increased 
living costs by lowering import duties. Altho 
the railway strike was called off, the strikers fail- 
ing to materially realize their demands, unemploy- 
ment is increasing. There has been no great im- 
provement in the transportation facilities. How- 
ever, the volume of freight has now become suf- 
ficiently small to justify expectation that present 
conditions will improve. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 3.—The demand 
for Douglas Fir for export holds up fairly well. 
The Australian business is increasing, but some 
of the exporters in the North are reported to have 
reduced prices to a point where there is not a 
reasonable profit. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. sold 14,000,000 feet of lumber and 
ties during the week and is still getting a good 
share of the Pacific coast business. Some tie 
business has been taken on for China, both here 
and in British Columbia. The tonnage situation 
has been causing some apprehension, with Ship- 
ping Board vessels withdrawn and the Japanese 
lines advancing freights. 

The Redwood Export Co. is taking on a little 
parcel business from time to time. The Australian 
demand is looking up a little, and some full car- 
goes may yet be sold. 


Confers with Lumber Exporters 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 6.—Axel H. Oxholm, 
chief of the lumber division of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, at a conference with 
forty prominent Jumbermen at the Custom House 
here last week, urged strongly that there be codp- 
eration among Boston’s export lumber dealers. He 
also urged the formation of a lumber exchange to 
take care of matters of common interest among the 
lumber dealers. He said that all other Atlantic 
coast cities of any size have such, and he said it 
was a vital necessity here. From here Mr. Ox- 
holm went to Portland and to Bangor, Me., to con- 
fer with lumbermen there on matters connected 
with the lumber export trade. 

Mr. Oxholm will return to Washington on Thurs- 
day of this week, and shortly thereafter will visit 
the middle west and the Pacific coast for confer- 
ence purposes, 
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HOPEFUL VIEWS OF TRADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6.—The reorgani- 
zation of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
‘ommerce, Department of Commerce, has 
brought with it a change in the form in which 
the numerous trade reports received by the 
bureau from its 600 agents in foreign countries 
will be given to the business men of the coun- 
try and to the public in general. Beginning 
Sept. 5 the reports will be issued weekly, ar- 
ranged according to commodities just as the 
bureau has been reorganized. The plan is to 
run off proof copies and then to publish all 
the reports in a single volume weekly. The 
advance proofs are designed to get the informa- 
tion to the country in advance of the weekly 
issue. 

W. S. Tower, chief of the iron and steel divi- 
sion, submitted for the weekly issue an en- 
couraging report, saying in part: 

The sentiment in steel trade circles is more 
cheerful than it was a few weeks ago. There is a 
general tendency toward the belief that the worst 
has been passed, both in domestic and in foreign 
markets for steel, and that improvement may now 
be expected. In most quarters, however, no rapid 
or extensive improvement is looked for at an 
early date. Increased activities reported from 
blast furnaces and from rolling mills indicate 
some revival of buying to meet pressing current 
needs, to replenish diminished stocks or to supply 
export demands. If this movement, which began 
about the first of August, is sustained as expected, 
July will prove to have been the turning point of 
the most severe depression in the recent history 
of the steel industry in the United States. 

The foodstuffs division finds that the heavy 
and increasing export of foodstuffs and cotton 
to Europe during the last three months, ‘‘a 
period of the year when exports to Europe usu- 
ally are at the minimum, is worthy of careful 
consideration.’’ This unusual demand ‘‘may 
be taken as a probable indication of export 
demands for the near future.’’ While Europe 
must buy carefully, it is pointed out, ‘‘food 
and raw materials are pressing necessities in 
industrial recovery, and there will probably 
be continued demand for these products in the 
coming months.’’ 

W. I. Irvine, chief of the automotive divi- 
sion, likewise has encouraging things to say 
regarding the outlook abroad for American auto- 
mobiles, trucks ete. He speaks of the manner 
in which ‘‘during the last six years American 
automotive manufacturers without question cap- 
tured the markets of the world and set to rest 
any question of the quality of ‘Yankee prod- 
ucts. To hold these markets, he says, Ameri- 
can manufacturers must inerease their efforts 
along service lines, continuing: 

European manufacturers give little sales help 
and service, but their study of American success 
will reveal the cause and the more progressive will 
surely follow. Hence it is important that Amer- 
ican manufacturers emphasize these sales aids. 
‘heir continuance in the market is dependent on 

, for by it they can offset price competition, their 
urincipal opponent, as they can and are more than 
holding their own in the matter of quality. 

Pointing to the Russian field, he says: 

The need for transportation is vital and for 

any months negotiations have been under way 
or large numers of trucks and cars. In addition 
‘o the demand for new equipment, to be used for 
mergency purposes to relieve the crippled rail- 
ways, there is a great demand for spare parts and 
ecessories, as there are now in Russia thousands 
‘f American trucks and cars laid up for want of 
parts, and Swedish as well as other Scandinavian 
dealers are hoping to be in a position to secure 
this business. 

_ The tenor of all of the commodity reports 
18 encouraging, as is the analysis of American 
foreign trade during the last fiscal year, which 
was prepared by the division of statistics. For 
example, the latter says: 

} The decrease of $1,584,000,000 in United States 
imports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, as compared with 1920, was due to heavy 
declines in purchases from every grand division 
of the world except Oceania, while the decreased 


exports of an almost like amount were due to 
smaller sales, in value, to Europe and Asia, the 
exports to other grand divisions showing small 
increases over the preceding year. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCE REORGANIZED 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 6—Secretary 
Hoover has completed the reorganization of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce and 
today announced the expansion of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s foreign trade service on an 
‘*intelligent and constructive basis.’’ 

In the reorganization of the bureau eleven 
divisions already have been established, with 
two others—chemicals and specialties—to he 
added. The divisions already established, with 
their several chiefs, follow: 

Lumber, Axel H. Oxholm, San Francisco; iron 
and steel, W. S. Tower, New York; industrial ma- 
chinery, Walter H. Fastall, Dayton, Ohio; elec- 
trical equipment and supplies, R. A. Lindquist, 
Minneapolis ; foodstuffs, E. G. Montgomery, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; automotive equipment, Gordon Lee, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; fuels, H. C. Morris, Washington, D. C.; 
textiles, Edward T. Pickard, New York; shoes and 
leather products, Arthur Butman, Boston; agricul- 
tural implements, George B. Bell, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
rubber products, P. L. Parmerton, New York. 

Five geographical divisions have been created 
for the compilation of data gathered in foreign 
countres as follows: 

Eastern Europe, E. Dana Durand; Western 
Europe, Allan G. Goldsmith; Latin America, 
Thomas R. Taylor; Near East, James A. Robertson ; 
Far East, Frank R. Eldridge. 

The primary purposes underlying the reorgan- 
ization, as explained by Mr. Hoover, are: 

1—That specialists in the different great indus- 
trial divisions should be incorporated in the bureau 
for the purpose of giving expert direction to the 
many foreign agents as to the investigations and 
services that will be of importance and most useful 
to their particular branch of industry. 

2—That they may, by maintaining close com- 
munication with trade associations in different 
industries, keep in touch with the character of 
service, information and investigation needed in 
these industries. 

38—That the material coming in may be edited 
and prepared in such a manner as to be of most 
practicable service. 

Speaking of the change in the publication of 
commerce reports to a weekly basis, Mr. Hoover 
said: 

This change is made as a part of the general 
reorganization plan of the foreign trade service. 
It is proposed to place information with regard 
to foreign trade before American business men in a 
more intelligible and constructive form. ‘Hereto- 
fore a vast amount of material which came in from 
a staff of 600 foreign agents has been presented 
in a daily mass of reports, unsystematized except- 
ing for arrangement to some extent on a purely 
geographical basis, 


RESERVE BOARD REVIEWS CONDITIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6—Heavy move- 
ment of agricultural products to market has 
been the outstanding economic activity of the 
country during August, according to the review 
of general business and financial conditions 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The board sees some indications of a more 
favorable autumn season, but adds that ‘‘the 
situation is not such as to forecast any exten- 
sive or immediate revival of business in a 
large sense.’’ 

Discussing lumber specifically, the board says 
that the output of lumber during July was 
restricted due to a continued decline in the 
demand. However, the sentiment in some sec- 
tions of the country looks toward an improve- 
ment in market conditions in the near future. 

The report says further that the building 
situation generally continued dull during July, 
with few new enterprises undertaken. The re- 
ports from all districts show that the construc- 
tion of moderate priced homes and dwellings 
constitutes a large part of present building 
activity, while construction of business and in- 
dustrial structures is practically negligible. 





We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

lcar 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

lcar 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4”” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

4 cars 4-4” FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

lcar 4-4” No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

lcar 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
ee Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 











W. E. Small Mfg. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 











H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 





2x4’s 

Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and 
9 to12 ft. 


shortleat YellOW Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 
McRae Lumber Company 


CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 


Scant 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 
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@ L LaMEER Co, Lr. 


Reuhinhed ABS Ser oa sates Py 
anutfac rs 
rc" Bas IMOND,LA. 


for 58 Years 
Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















salma F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


LOUISIANA 


Calcasieu 


WESTLAKE 











Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








TT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 


ped We Manufacturers of 
LES Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 


Office, 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 














POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 5.—Some grades of hardwoods appear to 
be harder to get. Local dealers believe this due to 
many mills having curtailed production. The sash, 
door and interior trim manufacturers here are 
working to capacity, there having been no serious 
slump in residential construction. The retailers are 
doing some buying, but as for the most part stocks 
are in fair shape and the volume is not large. The 
furniture factories have made some purchases dur- 
ing the week, but the volume of their demand is 
far below normal. There has been a little decline 
in the inquiries from the automobile body plants 
here and other industrials, with the exception of 
the railroad repair shops, appear to be stagnant. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 5.—There has been some improvement in 
the hardwood lumber business during the last week. 
Sales have increased somewhat and inquiries have 
picked up. Low grade lumber is fast disappearing. 
Wood consuming plants continue to operate here 
an average of 45 to 50 hours a week, altho a few of 
them are running as high as 54 hours a week. 
Manufacturers are more optimistic. The retail 
lumber trade is picking up and retailers think that 
the next three months will bring them in a very 
nice volume of business. Sash and door men report 
that their out of town trade has shown some im- 
provement recently. A few slack barrel cooperage 
manufacturers in southern Indiana, southern Ili- 
hois and western and northern Kentucky are mak- 
ing apple barrels and their plants are being op- 
erated on fair time. The tie business is showing 
some signs of revival in this section. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 5.—Retail buying is still the best feature 
of the hardwood trade, but inquiries come from 
manufacturing plants, especially furniture and box 
eoncerns. Furniture factories are placing rather 
large orders. Railroads are making inquiries. 
Hardwood prices are expected to become stronger. 
Southern pine is still weak and irregular, altho 
there are some signs of better demand. Retailers 
are placing inquiries. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said, ‘‘We closed the month of August 
10 percent ahead of the record of July, which was 
far better than either June or May. Prices are 
showing more firmness all along the line. We 
expect to continue operating on a 40 percent basis 
for the immediate future and probably for some 
time.” 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports a con- 
tinued improvement in the hardwood trade, with 
brighter prospects. 

George H. Harlow has embarked in business for 
himself. He had been representing the W. L. 
Whitacre Lumber Co. He will continue to handle 
the Whitacre stocks, but will also handle the prod- 
uct of other mills, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 6.—At the conclusion of the special meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange last week, at 
which an address was made by Axel H. Oxholm, 
chief of the lumber division of bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, a committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent H. L. Abbott to confer with Mr. Oxholm. The 
members were William A. Perrin, chairman; R. D. 
McLean, J. B. Wall, E. B. Lott and F, T. Sullivan. 
Suggestions were made by the committee for the 
promotion of hardwood lumber exports. One sug- 
gestion was that the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association might take space at the Lyons Expo- 
sition, where a demonstration of grades and supe- 
rior finish of American hardwoods could be made 
with great benefit ‘to the trade. 

Lumbermen have begun to talk of probable car 
shortage in the near future, altho the yards have 
been able to obtain cars promptly most of the time 
lately. With a revival in the movement of freight, 
however, this condition may not continue. 

E. J. Sturm, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, is spend- 
ing a few days on a vacation trip to the Adiron- 
dacks and eastern New York. 

Frank T. Sullivan left last week on his yacht 
to attend the Toronto Exposition and to spend a 
few days fishing at Rice Lake, Ont. 

The Santa Clara Lumber Co., operating one of 
the largest sawmills in New York State, has closed 
down after cutting out as many logs in a short 
season as it did in last year’s cut. The supply of 
logs is sufficient to last five months, but the hot 


weather dried up the streams in some cases, mak- 
ing it necessary to pile logs on the banks in readi 
ness for the drive next spring. 

Arthur McLean, manager of the McLean Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Little Rock, Ark., is spending tw: 
or three weeks on a vacation here, 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Sept. 5.—Inquiry among the yards here develop: 
the fact that there is a better tone to business and 
that all look for a fairly good trade this fall. Thi 
railroads in this section report doing a good busi 
ness. An expected stimulant to business in genera! 
is the Saginaw fair, which will be held the seconi 
week in September. The Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co. is bringing in considerable lumber by water, it: 
steamer Langell Boys coming in last Wednesday 
with a cargo of white pine. The Miami is on its 
way to Georgian Bay to bring back a cargo for the 


company. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 7.—Demand for hardwoods and veneers 
continues fairly active, with supplies dwindling 
and production at below present consumption, ac 
cording to reports received. August hardwood 
business was by far the best of the year, and 
September is starting off nicely. 

Cc. C. Mengel, Jr., vice president of the Menge! 
Co., mahogany manufacturer of Louisville, was 
quoted at length in one of the local papers, in 
connection with the Fordney tariff bill, and the 
proposed 10 percent ad valorem tax on mahogany 
logs, which he held would prevent American man- 
ufacturers from competing for English business, 
and would advance prices on mahogany .lumber 
and veneers in this country, resulting in further 
devastation of American hardwoods. 

Louisville pine jobbers report a shortage of long- 
leaf pine dimension stock, and considerable trouble 
in securing some sizes. However, a reported in- 
crease in preduction of pine should improve this 
situation. 

About two hundred men attended the annual 
outing of the Louisville Builders’ Exchange, at 
Hikes Point, on Labor Day. The membership is 
made up of contractors, builders, lumbermen, ma- 
terial and supply men. A proposed baseball game 
was abandoned, due to the old ball grounds having 
been planted to potatoes this year. 

Leroy Olcott, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., is making a trip of inspection to the com- 
pany’s eight band mills in Alabama and Arkansas. 
The company has been considering resumption of 
production, but has made no definite decision as 
yet. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 6.—The hardwood market continues rather 
quiet tho some members of the trade report that 
there is a better inquiry which is accepted as sug- 
gestive of some increase in business in the imme- 
diate future. The American Overseas Forwarding 
Co. reports that shipments of southern hardwoods 
to Europe for August were the largest for any 
month since 1919, It is admitted, however, that, 
while there has been a relative increase in busi- 
ness with Europe, it is still sharply below normal. 
It may also be noted that there is some complaint 
on the score of prices. Some exporters who have 
done a large business with Europe in recent years 
say that the question of extending credits, with 
particular reference to how far it is desirable or 
expedient to go, is one of the most important in- 
volved in export business because importers gen- 
erally ure not in position to make immediate set 
tlement or settlement on the usual terms for what 
they are seeking. 

In the domestic market manufacturers of floor- 
ing and interior trim are the largest buyers while 
wholesalers probably rank second, Furniture man- 
ufacturers continue to buy sparingly while other 
consumers are taking their time about making pur- 
chases. One of the features of the situation is 
the disposition of sellers of low grade hardwoods 
to move these whenever possible, owing to the 
belief that they are not going to appreciate in 
value very much during the next few months, 
even if the market for the better grades should 
show substantial improvement. This view is 
based on the fact that it is very difficult to secure 
a satisfactory margin in view of high transporta- 
tion costs. It is generally expected that there 
will be an increased demand from flooring man- 
ufacturers because of their activity and because of 
the fact that they have not been buying with very 
great freedom during the last month which has 
seen larger consumption on their part than during 
any similar period for more than a year. 

The Tucker Brothers Lumber Co. has begun busi- 
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ness at Ripley, Tenn., and is putting in a stock of 
lumber with which to take care of the demand in 
that territory. H. W. and Joe M. Tucker are the 
principal owners. A warehouse has been secured 
and the firm will conduct a general retail business 
in hardwood lumber and southern pine. 

Henry B. Dugger is looking after the sales of 
Charles B. Carothers (Inc.), Memphis, in Ohio 
and West Virginia, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. He has succeeded Earle T. Carothers, vice 
president of the firm, who, on Sept. 1, opened 
offices in Nashville for the sale of lumber in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Mr. Dugger has had wide 
experience in both the sale and manufacture of 


lumber. 
: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 6.—Optimism continues in evidence. The 
local hardwood trade is confident of a revival in 
the lumber industry from demand created by vari- 
ous lumber consuming lines. Woodworking plants 
in Milwaukee are doing a fair volume of business. 
Sash and door, interior finish and flooring con- 
tinue in good demand locally. The demand from 
outside is not as satisfactory, however. Building 
operations in Milwaukee for August show an in- 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 over the same month 
last year. The first eight months of this year are 
nearly $2,000,000 in excess of the same period in 
1920. 

“The demand for lumber has been more lively 
recently,” according to O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. “If it continues to improve, if 
the present stocks are reduced and if, in October, 
the outlook for a good market in 1922 is bright, 
operators in Wisconsin will perhaps feel justified 
in producing as usual. Operators must get a 
year’s supply of logs out of the woods during the 
winter months. They must forecast the probable 
requirements for the coming year by Oct. 1 and 
necessarily the stocks on hand, the present de- 
mand and the probable demand during the coming 
year are factors they must take into consideration. 
The market here is made by the west Coast oper- 
ators. They produce about sixteen billion feet, 
while we produce about five hundred million feet. 
The Wisconsin operator must meet this competi- 
tion. During the last year the western operators, 
to raise money, have been dumping lumber in this 
market with the result that they have obtained but 
little more than the freight.” Thus far no deci- 
sion has been reached, but a general reduction in 
logging camp operations is possible, lumbermen 


state. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Sept. 5.—From all indications, logging will not 
be carried on to any great extent in this section 
this winter. The Langlade Lumber Co. will op- 
erate several camps but does not expect to cut over 
60 percent of its normal output. The Kellogg 
Lumber Co., of Antigo, with mills at Polar, will 
not do any logging whatever unless conditions 
change greatly. Some mill operators will take ad- 
vantage of the low prices prevailing for logs and 
buy their requirements rather than log their own 


timber. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Sept. 5.—Lumbermen in this section report a 
very satisfactory business during the last week, 
with values firmer on a basis of the present mar- 
ket. Buyers are still following a hand to mouth 
policy, altho some short-time contracts are re- 
ported in fair volume. 

Hardwood flooring manufacturers report consid- 
erable improvement in the demand, but values are 
weaker and concessions are being made on sur- 
plus items. The rate of production in this indus- 
try is still far below normal and stocks of some 
items are extremely short. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.’s sawmill closed down 
this week for the remainder of the year. This mill 
has been cutting logs for Richardson Lumber Co. 
during the last month. 

The steamer Pierce McClouth discharged a cargo 
of Canadian white pine here this week for E. B. 
Foss & Co. 


. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Sept. 6.—There seems to be more of an optimis- 
tic feeling among the lumbermen in this city than 
for some time. More or less business is being 
placed today, and more stock is moving than for 
some time, even tho the prices are not in line as 
they should be. Considerable business has been 
offered to the manufacturers in,this city, but on 
account of low prices and scarcity of stock the 
business has been declined. This is a good indica- 
tion, because some buyers are looking for stock for 
immediate shipment. 

As fall draws near the general opinion is that 
dry stock at both mills and consuming points is 
becoming scarcer, and prices must advance at 
least to a stage that will enable the manufacturers 
to start their mills again. 

Will Hyde, vice president of the Hyde Lumber 
Co., in charge of the Memphis office, has just re- 


turned from a three months’ trip to Europe. Of 
all the countries visited he reports that Belgium 
and Germany are making the most rapid strides 
toward normalcy. 

Russell Downey, of the St. Joe Valley Lumber 
Co., has just returned from a visit to his mill in 
the South, and seems very optimistic as to the 
future, claiming it is receiving more inquiries and 
better business than it has for some time. 

The local yards seem to be holding their own, 
as there is a good volume of business going on. 
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JAMES GILLESPIE, identified with the lum- 
ber industry of the Tonawandas for the last 
forty years, twenty-nine of which were spent as 
a dealer, died at his home in North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., on Sept. 5, at the age of 63. Mr, Gilles- 
pie was born in St. Catharines, Ont., where his 
father, James Gillespie, was a pioneer sawmill 
operator. Forty years ago he went to North 
Tonawanda, and for eleven years was engaged 
as an inspector by Gratwick, Smith & Fryor, 
lumber dealers, and the W. H. Sawyer Lumber 
Co., after which he entered upon his career as 
a lumber dealer. He was prominent politically, 
holding a number of municipal offices. At the 
time of his death he was serving as a member 
of the board of police commissioners. He was a 
member of the Masonic order, the Elks, and the 
Odd Fellows. He was a member of the New 
York State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and of Hoo-Hoo. A widow, four daughters and 
four sons. survive. The funeral was held 
Wednesday, Sept. 7. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. SCHREIBER, wife of the 
president of the William C. Schreiber Lumber 
Co., Throop and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, 
died at the West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, 
Ill., on Wednesday morning, Sept. 7, at 9 o’clock, 
following an operation on the previous evening. 
Funeral services will be held on Saturday, Sept. 
10, at the home, 639 Washington Boulevard, Oak 
Park. Mrs. Schreiber is survived by her hus- 
band and one married daughter. 


L. ERNEST WILLIAMS, head of L. E, Wil- 
liams & Co., one of the largest lumber concerns 
in the Salisbury, Md., section, died at his home 
in that place recently at the age of 67, of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Williams also had other extensive 
business interests in that section, and was presi- 
dent of the Salisbury Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank. He was a Mason and a member of other 
fraternal organizations. A widow and one 
daughter survive. 


JOSEPH R. BRINKLEY, secretary and treas- 
urer of the East Oregon Lumber Co., died at 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3, after an illness of 
two months. Mr. Brinkley was born in Linneus, 
Mo., and moved to Kansas City thirty-five years 
ago. In addition to his interest in the lumber 
business he conducted a real estate and loan 
office. He-leaves a widow and a daughter. The 
funeral services were held Tuesday, Sept. 6. 


NOAH VANOVER, for twenty-five years an 
active lumberman in eastern Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia, died on Sept. 3, near 
Freeling, Va., after an extended illness. Mr. 
Vanover had been a well known figure in lumber 
and logging circles in the two states for many 
years and had operated several sawmills besides 
handling snaking and hauling contracts. A 
widow and thirteen sons survive. 


LOVETT HINES, lumber manufacturer, of 
Kinston, N. C., died at his home in that place 
on Sept. 1, at the age of 72. Mr. Hines had been 
in failing health for many months. He was a 
native of the Kinston section, and was known 
in lumber circles thruout the East and South. 
He was part owner of the Hines Bros. Lumber 
Co., Kinston. A widow and several children 
survive, 


ALONZO W. DERING, in the lumber business 
at Anderson, Ind., and Petersburg, Ind., for 
many years, died at a hospital in Anderson, re- 
cently, at the age of 65. Funeral services were 
held at the home of his sister, Mrs. E. B. Pierce, 
on Aug. 29. Mr. Dering had been in business 
at Portland, Ore., of late years. His widow and 
five children, who survive him, are now living at 
that place. 


ROWLAND STARR, for more than a half a 
century a resident of Toledo, Ohio, died at his 
home in Florence Villa, Fla., recently at the 
age of 70. Mr. Starr was formerly with Barbour- 
Starr of Toledo, and was in the lumber busi- 
ness there from 1877 to 1909. He had retired 
from active business a few years ago, making 
his home in Florida. He is survived by a widow. 


LEONARD W. LORD, superintendent of the 
Oconto Lumber Co.’s plant at Carter, Wis., died 
Aug. 30, following a short illness. Funeral serv- 
ices were held under Masonic auspices, 


GEORGE SALT, general manager of the In- 
dex-Galena Lumber Co., Index, Wash., died 
there on Aug. 28, aged 62. For thirty years he 
had been identified with the lumber industry of 
Seattle. He leaves a widow, three daughters 
and one son. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, cries 
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on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—Cargoes were loaded by three Belling- 
ham mills this week. The Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills put 1,000,000 feet aboard the steamship 
West Haven for New York and 1,200,000 feet on 
the steamship Santa Cruz for the west coast, this 
being the first South American cargo from this port 
since last May, when the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
shipped 900,000 feet to Peru. The Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. shipped 400,000 feet on the 
steamship Santa Rita for San Pedro. The steam- 
ship Siskiyou berthed at the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.’s docks to load 1,000,000 feet for California. It 
looks as if September will be a good month for 
the cargo business, tho hardly as heavy as August. 

Robert Nestos, manager for the Faber Logging 
Co., is uncertain when the company will operate 
again and reports logging operations as quiet in 
the Skagit Valley. The only company that will 
resume activity on Sept. 1, he hears, is the Lyman 


Timber Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—In the fir industry the volume of yard 
business is slightly greater, but the mills are anx- 
iously looking for special cutting. There is keen 
disappointment at the failure of Congress to pass 
the railroad funding bill, since it was thought that 
with the enactment of that measure the roads 
would take up their outstanding obligations and 
prepare to make new purchases. If the west Coast 
industry were able to receive railroad buying in 
addition to a fairly large volume of yard trade, 
the mills would be able to resume to the point of 
quite largely eliminating unemployment, which is 
becoming a serious factor. The association review 
for the week ended Aug. 27 gives production by 
107 fir mills at 61,752,322 feet, or 24 percent below 
normal. New business totaled 63,881,706 feet, and 
shipments 64,959,683 feet. For delivery by rail 
new business included 1,440 cars; rail shipments, 
1,412 cars; unshipped balance, 3,037 cars. Local 
business totaled 4,776,553 feet, as compared with 
4,698,511 feet for the week ended Aug. 20. In the 
cargo trade domestic orders totaled 10,011,153 
feet; export, 5,894,000 feet; coastwise and inter- 
coastal cargo shipments, 14,893,300 feet; export 
shipments, 2,929,830 feet. 

Joseph A. Adair, who has a record of eight years’ 
experience in the manufacturing and sales end of 
lumbering, is again on the Coast. He has come 
from Des Moines, Iowa, where until recently he 
was the representative of the Newbegin Lumber 
Co., of Tacoma. Previously he was manager of 
the Hillhurst Mill Co. Mr. Adair is accompanied 
by his bride, formerly Miss Mildred Fryer, of Des 
Moines, and will make his home in Seattle. During 
the war he was with the Tenth Field Artillery, 
Third Division, and took part in the Champagne- 
Marne defensive, Aisne-Meuse offensive, St. Mihiel 
offensive and Meuse-Argonne offensive, and for six 
months he served with the army of occupation in 
Germany. Mr. Adair is a brother of Robert W. 
Adair, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. 

Ed H. Luke, presiding genius of the red cedar 
department of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., has 
just returned from his annual vacation. Instead 
of going after big game this year, Mr. Luke, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Luke, their two children and a few 
friends, boarded a big touring car, and set out for 
the Columbia Highway. They traveled along the 
big river as far east as The Dalles, Ore., and 
then turned northward into Klickitat, Yakima and 
Chelan. At the last named point they left the 
car, and went up Lake Chelan to Railroad Creek, 
where they camped for a week in the open. ‘The 
closest I came to big game was to catch a long- 
distance view of some mountain goats,’”’ says Luke. 
“At the same time I caught my full quota of moun- 
tain trout, and in that way managed to measure 
up to the real delights of outdoor life.” The party 
drove home by way of the Blewett Pass, over some 
of the roughest mountain roads imaginable, and 
finally thru Snoqualmie Pass to the west side. 

During August the Metropolitan Club, composed 
principally of Seattle lumbermen, secured fourteen 
new members, raising the total membership to, 225. 
The management of the club, reciting that “Thirty 
days hath September,” has asked for thirty new 
members during the month or just one a day. 

P. E. Johnson, until recently of Rankin, IJl., has 
arrived in Seattle to associate himself with his 
brother, Charles W. Johnson, in the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co. (Inc.) Charles W. Johnson 
will be president and manager of the company, and 
P. E. Johnson secretary and treasurer. 

The box department of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has asked the box depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
to take part in a joint meeting at Portland, Ore., 


Sept. 9. The main object of the meeting is under- 
stood to be for the purpose of finding out how to 
supply the tremendous demand for fruit boxes in 
the Pacific Northwest. The crop, which is unprece- 
dented, will require not less than 30,000,000 con- 
tainers. While a box shook shortage was fore 
casted early in the season, it is believed now that 
the manufacturers will be able to meet require- 
ments. 

H. B. Waite, of Minneapolis, president of the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co., is in Seattle on a visit to 
his Coast connections. 

W. C. McMaster, vice president of the John Mc 
Master Shingle Co., returned today from a trip 
to Washington, D. C., where he was a witness at 
the congressional hearing on the proposed shingle 
tariff. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce will hold a 
meeting early in October to consider the question 
of a State policy of forest protection. An invita- 
tion has been extended to representatives of the 
forest protective agencies to take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

Harry I. Worth, general manager of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., will leave next week on a 
tour of the Dakotas, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee 
and other States south. He will be absent about 
six weeks. 

Philip Sanford Williams, whose middle name 
ought to be Rite-Grade, is a brand new arrival at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Sanford Williams, 
at Aberdeen, Wash. The son and heir to the 
former secretary of the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was born Aug. 27. Mr. 
Williams is manager of sales of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 3.—The calling off of the strike in the 
building trades the first of the week has had a 
stimulating effect upon the lumber business in San 
Francisco and surrounding territory. There has 
been a steady increase in the number of men at 
work. Local yards are moving more stock and 
will be in a position to buy more liberally. August 
building permits amounted to a total valuation of 
$1,852,000, an increase of $335,000 over the same 
period of last year. Southern California is show- 
ing up well. 

There is a little better demand for lumber of all 
varieties, according to San Francisco wholesalers 
and mill agents, altho prices are now down to a 
point where there is very little profit for the manu- 
facturers and an actual loss on some grades. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, states that the Susanville white 
pine mill is operating with two shifts with expec- 
tation of continuing as long as the weather per- 
mits. Lumber is being shipped as fast as it dries 
and assortments are broken. The box factory is 
having a good run of business on rush orders. Can- 
nery business has opened up. Grape men are now 
ordering shook more freely. 

The Weed Lumber Co., this city, is operating the 
white pine mill at Weed with one shift. The door 
factory output is still curtailed. The box factory 
is operating. 

The California Door Co., this city, is working 
nearly a full force at its Oakland factory and busi- 
ness is looking up. The sawmill at Caldor is mak- 
ing a good season’s cut of white pine. The box 
factory at Diamond Springs is in dperation and 
good shipments are being made. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, continues 
to operate the white and sugar pine sawmill at 
Westwood with one shift. The output of 300,000 
feet is about taking care of the demand and ship- 
ments have increased a little. Prices are un- 
changed. A shortage of uppers is expected during 
winter. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co.’s plant, is here and reports good sales 
having been made. Prompt shipments are being 
made to the eastern and California markets. The 
sawmill is still operating two shifts in the effort 
to accumulate a stock for winter shipments. 

F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports an improvement in in- 
quiries and orders for white and sugar pine. Ship- 
ments of practically all grades are being made to 
the eastern market in moderate volume. Some 
good sales of box lumber have been made in the 
California market and prices are firmer. He ex- 
pects a shortage of lumber before spring. 

George W. Fenwick, general manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Co.’s interests in Eureka, is 
paying a visit to the San Francisco office. The 
redwood mill is operating with one shift and good 
shipments are being made to San Pedro by water. 
A little rail business is being done, altho eastern 
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demand is light. The fir mill at Astoria, Ore., con- 
tinues to make water shipments to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, find a pretty 
fair volume of California business, with all of its 
steam schooners in operation. Prices, however, 
are low on fir and there is no profit on low grade 
stuff. There is a scarcity of clears and flooring 
with a shortage of clear logs in the north. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co., of Elk, Mendocino 
County, has not been operating this year, but red- 
wood ties are being shipped to San Diego on the 
steamer Helen P. Drew to fill contracts with the 
Santa Fe. 

The Peppers Lumber Co., of Macdoel, is reported 
as closed since Aug. 27. A committee of seven of 
the company’s creditors has been appointed to 
ascertain the facts and report Sept. 6. 

Fredric S. Palmer, this city, reports an improve- 
ment in inquiries and orders for white and sugar 
pine. There is a good deal of demand for items 
that can not be had on account of shortage of pro- 
duction. Eight-quarter and 5/4 are very scarce 
in the upper grades. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the Pacific coast, has been 
doing a little business right along in white and 
sugar pine. Shipments from the Klamath Falls 
district have been made to the East and the Cali- 
fornia market. 

A representative of George Hudson, of George 
Hudson & Sons, of Sydney, Australia, prominent 
lumber dealers, is here looking over the Pacific 
coast situation. He finds the outlook a little more 
encouraging for lumber export business. Mr. Hud- 
son is expected to arrive here in the near future 
from London en route to Australia. 

R. F. Pray, resident manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co. at Westwood,, has been paying a visit 
to the San Francisco office accompanied by B. G. 
Malloy, of the sales department. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, an authority on creo- 
soting and timber treatment, has been spending a 
few days in the city. C. Marshall Taylor, super- 
intendent of treating plants of the Philadelphia & 
Reading and Central Railroad of New Jersey, of 
Port Reading, N. J., is on the Coast on committee 
work for the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion. He is expected here next week. 

Junius H. Browne, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. and head of the eastern sales organiza- 
tion, is paying a visit to the San Francisco, office 
after having spent a week at the redwood mills 
at Scotia, which are making with one shift a com- 
bined output of about 400,000 feet a day. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., passed thru the city during the week, 
on his return from Tucson, Ariz. The redwood 
mills at Albion and Wendling have been making 
good outputs. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—Cargo shipments of lumber continued 
extremely heavy from the Tacoma mills during the 
last week. The West Jessup took nearly 2,000,000 
feet from the Port dock and the Ayaha Maru took 
another 1,500,000 feet. The Eldridge is now load- 
ing 1,000,000 feet for the Orient, the San Diego 
sailed with 1,000,000 feet from the Tidewater mill 
and the William Nottingham is due at the Defi- 
ance mill for a full cargo. The K. I. Luckenbach 
is expected at the St. Paul mill before the end 
of the week. The Pacific and Phyllis arrived to- 
day at the Defiance mill and will load for San 
Francisco. 

Shipping men believe that if the Shipping Board 
order directing all board vessels to refuse lumber 
cargoes for the Orient is in force for any length 
of time, this business will all go to foreigu lines 
and will result in an early advance in freight rates. 

“During the last ten days there has been a de- 
cided improvement in the lumber industry, espe- 
cially in the demand for the cheaper grades.’’ This 
statement was made by George S. Long, general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., in ad- 
dress before the Tacoma Advertising Club on Aug. 
29. Mr. Long’s subject was “The Future of the 
Lumber Industry.” After giving some figures to 
show the importance of the lumber industry to 
Washington State and predicting that the south- 
ern pine holdings will be cut out in ten or fifteen 
years, necessitating a rapid increase in lumber- 
ing operations in the Northwest, Mr. Long de- 
clared the State should take over the logged-off 
lands, reforest them, and preserve them for future 
generations. He pointed out that the logged-off 
areas are now heavily overgrown with young tim- 
ber which only needs to be let alone and protected 
from fire to be a source of immense wealth. Con- 
cluding his address Mr. Long spoke of the recent 
improvement in the industry and declared that in 
his opinion the worst of the depression is past. 

The entire capital stock and land holdings of 
the Tacoma Land & Improvement Co. were pur- 
chased on Aug. 30 by a syndicate of Tacoma busi- 
hess men headed by officials of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. The reorganization resulted 
in the election of Leonard Howarth, vice president 


of the St. Paul company, as president of the land 
company, and Everett G. Griggs as vice president. 
Herbert S. Griggs was named secretary-treasurer. 
The Tacoma Land & Improvement Co. is a re- 
organization of the old Tacoma Land Co., which 
was formed by men interested in the promotion 
and building of the Northern Pacific railway for 
the purpose of acquiring and handling the townsite 
located at the road’s western terminus. The com- 
pany still owns a large amount of property in and 
around Tacoma and the acquirement of the stock 
by local interests presages an early development 
of the holdings. 

The new plant of the Olympia Veneer Co. shipped 
its first carload order Aug. 28, the consignment 
being a car of box shooks for Madison, Ind. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 3.—The outstanding feature of the lum- 
ber business here at present is the sensational rise 
in the price of red cedar shingles, the advance 
during the last three weeks amounting to from 
60 to 70 cents. Shingles have been a drug on the 
market for the last several months, with prac- 
tically all of the mills in this district shut down, 
but now the demand is active at rising prices and 
the mills are running and taking orders. Red cedar 
logs, however, are scarce because the Japanese have 
been buying much cedar in the shape of 4x4-10’s 
in connection with purchases of the same dimen- 
sions in fir. The fir market is showing some im- 
provement, a noteworthy fact being that the rail- 
roads are coming with inquiries and some actual 
orders. As for spruce, uppers are strong while 
box lumber is dragging. 

At a meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association it was ascertained that the out- 
put today of the association mills in the Willa- 
mette Valley district is just about 50 percent of 
capacity and that 25 percent of the mills are shut 
down. This means that among the idle mills are 
several of the largest capacity in the district. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from a 
trip to Libby, Mont., where he tried his luck at 
fishing with such success that he had to be careful 
lest he violated the limit regulations, calling for 
not more than fifty fish a day. Mr. Knott has 
filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
against the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., involving Oregon fuel wood rates. The 
commission is urged to disregard the report of 
Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow bearing on the 
rates involved. 

C. E. Putman, who has charge of the red cedar 
shingle department of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
says that the revival in the shingle market has 
been phenomenal and that the mills in this district 
are again in operation. He expects that the im- 
provement in the shingle market will be followed 
by an improved fir market. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 3.—August was a record month for lum- 
ber arrivals at Los Angeles Harbor, 123 being re- 
ported. Of these, 87 carriers brought fir and 36 
redwoods, with capacities respectively of 99,130,- 
000 and 19,225,000 feet. As part cargoes are dis- 
charged elsewhere, the total of 118,355,000 feet 
approximates southern California’s entire receipts 
for August. 

Advanced figures from the harbormaster show 
receipts for June of 4,834,954 feet of lumber, 
1,305,500 lath, 500,000 shingles, in addition to 
which there were imports of 65,480 feet of for- 
eign hardwoods and 3,000,000 feet of Canadian 
lumber. The San Diego harbormaster reports re- 
ceipts at that port in July of 361,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 192,000 feet of ties. The light June and 
July receipts reported were due to the then pre- 
vailing strike of marine union labor. During the 
first half of 1921 the port of Los Angeles received 
168,084,276 feet of lumber, 34,595,734 lath, 29,- 
401,050 shingles, 389,875 shakes, 542,380 ties, 
519,363 lineal feet of poles and posts, a_ total 
equivalent to 198,384,351 board feet. These figures 
do not include foreign hardwoods nor Canadian 
lumber, those items being otherwise reported. 

The condition of the cargo market is frankly re- 
ported as “deplorable.” The heavy receipts in 
August included much unsold lumber, variously 
estimated at from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet. It 
is understood that this is being offered at $20 flat 
on the wharf. Cutting orders are being placed at 
$20 flat. 

A new manufacturers’ discount sheet, No. 5, 
effective Aug. 22, reducing clears about $8 a thou- 
sand, merchantable $1 to $4 and construction 
about $3 a thousand, has been received here. This 
and the depressed fir market are reflected in south- 
ern California change sheet No. 19 and Los An- 
geles retail list No. 30, effective today. 

In number and valuation, August building per- 
mits fell but a trifle below those of the banner 
month of the year, May. The valuation that 
month was $7,433,000; for the month just passed 
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HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building: costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


ei Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 

@ same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











the number issued were 3,554 and the valuation 
was $7,015,861, in which were included 1,429 
dwellings valued at $3,857,806. Suburban towns 
tell relatively the same story; Glendale, for ex- 
ample, with population of 15,000, issued permits 
of a valuation approximately $3,000,000. The first 
eight months of this year show a valuation in- 
erease for Los Angeles over the corresponding 
period of 1920 of $10,521,600. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 3—A meeting of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers was held Friday in the assembly 
room of the Associated Industries headquarters in 
the Hutton Building. President Huntington Tay- 
lor, manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, presided. Wages and the 
general conditions affecting the lumber industry in 
the Inland Empire were discussed. No action of 
any kind was taken, however. Of the twenty-eight 
manufacturers present, twenty-one reported that 
their plants are shut down and the other seven 
that they purpose to shut down within the next 
sixty days. 

R. T. Gheen, of Chicago, traveling field secretary 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
spoke to thirty Inland Empire members of the 
association at luncheon this noon at the Daven- 
port Hotel. Mr. Gheen discussed organization 
problems. 

He said eastern conditions seem a little better, 
that somewhat improved business is looked for 
this fall and decidedly better business hoped for 
in the spring. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and the 
Clearwater Timber Co., and Mrs. Humbird left 
the early part of this week for a month’s automo- 
bile trip to California. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—At last reports there seems to be a 
change for the better. While prices are weaker, 
the demand is much better for all grades, and the 
middlewestern yards are stocking for fall and 
winter business. The local business in this dis- 
trict has been unusually good. The smaller tie 
mills continue closed. Shingles are advancing 
and lath continue strong. Several large logging 
companies have resumed operation. The log mar- 
ket continues unchanged. 

F. B. Hubbard, veteran lumberman and trustee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, put in 
a busy week as president of the Southwest Wash- 
ington Fair, his fifteenth year in that capacity. 
The fair is bigger and better than ever, thanks to 
Mr. Hubbard’s efficient management. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 6.—According to the report of the building 
commissioner, permits were issued during August 
for 669 new buildings to cost $1,071,820, and 482 
alterations to cost $235,386, a total of $1,307,206, 
as against 730 permits in August, 1920, for im- 
provements costing $1,204,330, a gain of $102,876. 
In addition to this, there is a substantial gain in 
building construction in St. Louis County, the 
lumber for which is supplied by county and out- 
lying city yards. 

The report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows 
that receipts of lumber last month totaled 10,927 
cars, as compared to 10,184 cars in August, 1920, 
a gain of 743 cars. Shipments during last month 
were 9,172 cars, as against 8,397 in August of last 
year, a gain of 775 cars. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 5.—The New Orleans offices of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, which have been head- 
quarters for the Gulf division, closed on Sept. 1, 
the corporation’s activities in this section having 
been virtually completed. The southern force en- 
gaged in ship building for the corporation, which 
mustered 50,000 strong at the peak of its activ- 
ities, is now reduced, it is said, to amount to about 
fifty men employed in repair work. 

The Louisiana Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
cently organized, has established its general of- 
fices in the Whitney-Central Bank Building, with 
Bryan Bell in charge as acting manager. Mr. Bell 
reports that checks in payment of dues and appli- 
cations for membership have been pouring in in 
advance of the mailing of bills for dues and the 
launching of an organized campaign for new 
members. 

The A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., which 
several years ago launched a fight against the 
practice of steamships in dumping waste oil in 
the harbor waters at New Orleans, finds it neces- 
sary to resume its efforts to abate the nuisance. 
In a letter addressed last week to John Quinn, 
local director for the Federal Shipping Board, 
Manager A, J. Higgins filed specific charges against 
vessels now in port, and intimates that if the 


nuisance is not abated, the company may be forced 
to transfer its loading operations to some other 
port, 

State Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alex- 
ander announces the appointment of H. J. Stahl 
as “farm forester’? of the conservation department. 
Mr. Stahl will serve as adviser to Louisiana far- 
mers in the handling of their woodlands and in 
reforestation of such of their lands as are un- 
suited to agriculture, aiding them in selection of 
the tree species best adapted to their soil and farm 
needs. He will act in a similar capacity for the 
boys’ reforestation clubs, whose organization is 
being encouraged by the conservation department, 

C. A. Walker, in charge of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., left tonight 
for a visit to the hardwood mills of Arkansas, 
north Mississippi and Alabama, and will be absent 
for several days. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 6.—There is a very good feeling in the 
lumber market here and the trade shows a slight 
but steady improvement. Locally, business is as 
good as it has been at any other time this year and 
prospects are that the demand in September and 
October will be heavy. There is a great deal of 
building under way and the yards report con- 
siderable figuring. County trade also is reported 
better. Building permits issued last month broke 
the year’s record for value, the total being 473 
permits for $2,137,950. Included in the permits 
were 184 for frame dwellings and 105 for frame 
garages. This is the largest number of permits 
for frame dwellings issued in any one month this 
year. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who has 
been in Seattle since spring to recuperate from 
illness, has greatly improved and is expected home 
about Sept. 24 to resume his duties. 

D. E. Chapin, for several years a salesman for 
the post, pole and paving block department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been made manager of 
that department, 

R. H. Van Doren, formerly sales manager of the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., and A. L. Jones, 
formerly with the Gunter Lumber Co., have formed 
the Lumber Sales Corporation and will handle 
both southern and west Coast lines. Both mem- 
bers of the new firm are widely known in the lum- 
ber trade here and both are overseas veterans. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 5.—The general improvement in business 
thruout this territory is stimulating the lum- 
ber trade to an appreciable extent. The advance 
in price noted last week has held and the volume 
of orders is on the increase. The improvement 
has been gradual and what changes have 
occurred in prices have not been sufficiently great 
to frighten off purchasers. The demand has par- 
ticularly affected flooring and siding, and on these 
items the advances have been sharpest. A few of 
the scarcer finishing items have fluctuated to some 
extent but the requirements along these lines 
have not been great enough to fix an advance 
price. Inferior grades are still unpopular and 
most mills are overstocked with this stuff. The 
export situation is steadily improving and the 
trade from the interior is also looking up. 

Meantime the change for the better has not 
reached such a stage as to excite lumbermen. 
They feel that this little spurt in business is but 
the preliminary step to the improvement that 
always takes place at this season of the year. In- 
cidentally mills in this section are in pretty fair 
shape to take care of the increase in trade. Sev- 
eral of the larger plants have been operating all 
summer and have succeeded in filling up the gaps 
in their stocks fairly well. This situation also 
holds true with the retail lumber yards and unless 
the demand becomes abnormally brisk, they will be 
in a position to meet the situation. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Sept. 5.—Local pine manufacturers report bus- 
iness gradually getting better, but no marked im- 
provement is noted over last week. Very little 
trouble is being encountered by the mills in dis- 
posing of their output and stocks on hand are 
below normal. Orders are being received in large 
volume from the Delta and other cotton producing 
sections, and several mills report the addition of 
salesmen in these territories. Pine manufactur- 
ers are very optimistic. The export demand is 
getting stronger. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report no mate- 
rial change in business last week. A great deal of 
lower grade lumber is being moved. Everyone in 
this section is feeling good over the upward trend 
of the cotton market. The farmers are using all 
excess labor for picking cotton, and the idle mills 
would find it difficult to obtain labor sufficient to 
resume operations at a profit. 
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Sept. 5.—It is less difficult to procure satisfac- 
tory orders now and an actual scarcity of certain 
items is becoming evident. Upper grades are very 
searce. There does not seem to be any great amount 
of flooring, finish or drop siding stock in B&better, 
and advances are being made very generally. The 
demand for boards has not increased to any great 
extent and lower grades are still dragging. It is 
almost impossible to move No. 3 common pine 
at anything better than about the cost of han- 
dling and manufacture. Most mills say they have 
sold practically no No. 3 since August, 1920, when 
the last heavy advance in rates took effect. 

Hardwood manufacturers complain most bit- 
terly because the high rates are interfering also 
with the sale of No. 2 common, so that about 
30 percent of the output has practically no 
market. 

Pine has shown an advance of about $5 a thou- 
sand in B&better and about $1 a thousand in di- 
mension No. 1 common in the last two weeks. It 
is believed that dimension will advance a little 
further. Boards have not shared much in the 
advance as yet. 

The business men of the South generally are 
rejoicing at the advance in cotton during the 
last ten days. The carried over stock of about 
6,000,000 bales is worth about $35 a bale more 
than it was two weeks ago. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 5—Demand remains strong and prices are 
almost unchanged. Uppers have shown some ad- 
vance, particularly floorings. The demand for 
common stock has been good, but prices have re- 
mained stable, with a slight upward tendency. The 
railroads, the industrials and the yards are doing 
some buying, but most of the business comes from 
small retailers. Bookings this week exceeded those 
of last week by a few cars. Some mills report 
bookings for this August as the heaviest in years. 
Mills have operated full time. 

The hardwood situation looks better than it has 
for some time. Stock is moving, but prices are 
not much better. Box people have been making 
purchases of low grades. Hardwood floorings are 
in good demand, at satisfactory prices. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 6.—Some mills say that they have all the 
dimension business they can handle for fifteen to 
twenty days; others that they have few orders and 
are not booking any, because of prices and broken 
stocks. Straight No. 1 dimension, which usually 
sells for around $2 more than B&better, now brings 
$3.50 to $4 more. So many complaints were made 
on grade of shipments of No. 1 that the mills now 
demand a premium. Railroad inquiries are still 
heavy and a good many satisfactory orders for all 
items are being booked. Car siding appears to be 
steadily advancing, demand being so brisk that the 
larger mills have to withdraw from the market on 
all B&better grades until they catch up with their 
shipments. Most mills are advancing their prices 
on No. 2 common boards, 8-inch and wider, be- 
cause of heavy demand. The movement of dimen- 
Sion from the larger mills is not very strong and 
dimension prices have not advanced. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 6.—While it is not probable that total sales 
by North Carolina pine mills during the last week 
will equal those of the week previous, a very good 
business has been transacted. The character of 
the demand has influenced mills to turn down 
much of the business offered. Most of the stock 
ordered is wanted dressed and for immediate ship- 
ment and practically all planing mills are filled 
up with sufficient business to last them three weeks 
or longer. A few have made or are making ar- 
rangements to run their planing mills day and 
night. There have been some advances secured, 
but the tendency is to maintain present levels, for 
radical advances slow up demand. 

There has been a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better and prices appear to be advancing 
slowly but surely. Many mills can not promise 
shipment of further business under three to four 
weeks. There has been a fair demand for No. 2 
and better stock widths, but it is not as large as 
Previously noted. Prices are firm. The buying of 
5/4 and thicker edge has slowed down perceptibly, 
with most mills working hard on orders already 
taken. Prices vary a good deal. There has been 
a little better demand for No. 3 edge and stock 
widths. The other planing mill items are moving 
slowly. ‘ 

While there has been a yood inquiry for 4/4 
edge No. 1 box and stock box for cargo shipment, 
total sales have fallen off. Buyers are doing a lot 
of shopping, due to keen competition between sell- 
ers. The box makers in Virginia have not enjoyed 


any better business, but those in Jersey and New 
York are consuming more stock. Dressed edge box 
is more lively, with immediate shipment wanted 
but hard to obtain. There is also a fair demand 
for 4/4 stock box by rail, and mills making quick 
shipment can usually get the business at good 
prices. Competition of air drying mills has not 
had much effect on prices of kiln dried lumber. Box 
bark strips have been rather active, but prices 
have weakened again. Very few rough strips are 
being sold. 

There has been a very good demand for flooring, 
thin ceiling and partition during the week, with 
inquiries in good volume. Prices are strong, but 
it is difficult as yet to get more money for stock. 
Roofers are still in good demand, 6- and 8-inch 
having been sold at slightly higher prices recently. 
Building prospects in this section are exception- 
ally good. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 3—Conditions in the Jacksonville lumber 
market continue to improve. Several orders for 
decking and ties and a number for lots of mixed 
material have been placed, and there is a steady 
volume of inquiries. There is also an increase in 
the waterborne movement. The consensus.is that 
business has taken an upward trend. As quite a 
good deal of building is going on, local demand is 
fair. There is quite a demand for rift, B&better 
and No. 1 common, so stocks are practically cleaned 
up. No. 2 common also is strengthening. 

The Long Leaf Yellow Pine Co., of Quitman, Ga., 
has taken over the Phillips mill at Roach, Fla., 
on the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad. The mill 
will be put in operation immediately. C. W. Evans, 
jr., of the company, who is one of the best known 
lumbermen in this section, will be in ‘charge. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 5.—Prices on high grade flooring, ceiling, 
siding and finish continue to advance. Stocks on 
these items are running extremely low and nearly 
all the mills are sold up on these items. Com- 
mon boards are showing considerable improvement 
in demand and call for 6-inch center matched and 
8-inch shiplap is heavy and prices are firm. Com- 
mon framing is showing no improvement in price, 
except on badly mixed orders. Ordinary random 
length 2-inch stock is bringing about the same 
prices. Mills will only accept small, immediate 
shipment orders for dimension. Stocks are badly 
broken, and even in dimension some items are get- 
ting very scarce. Production remains stationary, 
while demand has possibly doubled during the last 
thirty days. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 6.—The increased demand that started two 
or three weeks ago continues and now the average 
mill is sold ahead on most items, in shed stock 
especially. Kiln dried flooring of all grades is sold 
ahead and the upper grades of both 3- and 4-inch 
are very scarce and prices have shown a substan- 
tial increase during the last few days. Dimension 
and air dried boards are stronger but not yet as 
active as kiln stock. Fresh cutting demand is 
good, sill and framing orders are more numerous, 
and the prices on these items are stiff. Decking 
continues in good demand, stringers and other 
bridge material are wanted and prices are advanc- 
ing. Car siding and lining are very strong and 
searce. Special building timber orders are more 
plentiful, but not regular yard timber orders. Pro- 
duction in this section will be heavier during the 
present month, but will not be up to normal, as 
some of the larger mills are down and numerous 
small mills are idle. 

J. W. Gay, commission lumberman of this city, 
has accepted the duty of buying all of the require- 
ments of the Lyman-Felheim Co., of Erie, Pa., in 
this district. 

The Major Sowers Saw Mill Co., of Epley, Miss., 
closed a deal recently with the Tallahalla Lumber 
Co. for all of its timber in Forest and Perry coun- 
ties, which amounts to considerably more than 
100,000,000 feet. A mill will be erected either in 
this city or nearby. The Tallahalla company have 
been hauling to its mill at Ora, Miss. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Sept. 5.—The big 5-mastea schooner, W. H. 
Marston, of New York, came into port last week 
and is tied up here until after the season of the 
equinoctial gales. About Oct. 10 she will take on 
2,000,000 feet of sawn timber and lumber for 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for Tampico delivery. 
The schooner Copperfield is rushing thé work of 
storing some 400,000 feet of lumber in her hold 
for her last trip to Tampico betore the season of 
“big winds” on the Gulf sets in. The steamer 
Armudo is loading with 2,450,000 feet of timbers 
and lumber for Lutcher & Moore for delivery at 
Buenos Aires, 
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M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods 


Can Include 


OAK and MAPLE 
FLOORING 


We ship very high grade stock from our 
West Va. and Arkansas Band Mills. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 

















REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

















and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
We manufacture 17 
different kinds of 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
1 Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
Ask for quotations. 


Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple 57° 


- (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
Cn 7-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1 C. & B. Basswood 
‘ow {Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














GRAND RAPIDS 


Where else can you get in the 


MICHIGAN 
same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 














Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Shipments via General Offices and Mills 


Milweubec Rys. MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Value Lumber 


Buyers, who know, say ss 
it is hard to beat the 
quality of our 


Western White Pine 


We specialize in the manufacture of 


SHOP AND 


Fir and Larch, BOX LUMBER 
Have complete stock of 


Yard Stock. ” ” ” 
4-4”, 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 
MILLS: Loon Lake, Wash., Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Western Pine, 








Prices 
Again 
Reduced 


Write or Wire for Quotations. 
E.T. Chapin Co., Spokane, Wash. 








‘a a, 


John M. Richards Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
western White Pine 


Pacific Coast SPOKANE, 
Timber Products WASH. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of pe bapdion lumber calculators on the 

market It contains tables 7 j-mnade 
t rates ; c 

pieces and. Pieces to board feet neal feet A hs | 


recheckin extensions and ters poe one informa- 
tion on correct estimates. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip et edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price 2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A merical fiunberman 431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 














LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 5.—Lumbermen freely admit that demand 
on many items of southern pine lumber has im- 
proved materially, but complain of being unable 
to advance prices accordingly, as competition is 
a much greater factor than in normal times. No. 1 
lath continue to advance. Shippers are beginning 
to feel better about the future of lower grade 


boards, 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 5.—Southern pine manufacturers report 
that mill stocks have been materially decreased 
during the last month and that the stock is now 
lower than it has been for months. There has 
been a slight advance in the market for upper 
grades, which are scarce, and common prices are 
stationary. The volume of orders holds up very 
well, 

None of the mills which have closed down or 
are running short, resulting in lowering the stocks, 
has as yet changed its operations. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 6.—While no boom has materialized in 
the local market, retail lumber yards are buying 
a little more than in recent weeks. Wholesalers 
and retailers generally seem to think there will be 
an improvement, now that the Labor Day holiday 
is past and many executives have returned from 
their vacations. They look for a gradual, but 
steady, improvement. 

Prices show more strength this week. Southern 
pine B&better, finish, has advanced about $5 a 
thousand. The same advance applies to southern 
pine flooring, of which there is little in stock at 
any of the mills. Southern pine boards also show 
a strengthening in price. Hemlock remains at the 
same price level it has held for some time. In- 
dustrial demand is still slow and there are not 
many inquiries. The increase in home building 
since the settlement of the building trades strike- 
lockout has favorably affected the lumber market, 
tho not to a very great extent. 

F. R. Babcock, treasurer of the Babcock Lum- 
ber Co., is in West Virginia on a business trip. 
O. H. Babcock, vice president of the same company, 
has just returned home after a trip to Buffalo, 
New York and Philadelphia. He reports having 
found considerable improvement in lumber busi- 
ness in the East, particularly in New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 5.—Continued slight improvement is shown 
in the lumber business here and the feeling over 
the future is certainly better. Both retailers and 
wholesalers are benefiting, and with the building 
being started there will be a lot of lumber to sup- 
ply until the weather puts a stop to this work. 
The railroads are now buying at an encouraging 
rate in comparison with what they have been 
doing, and the larger industrials are also in the 
market to a better extent. Some of these sales 
have been for delivery in the near future, and have 
been made at an advance over the present prices. 
Generally speaking, there is a growing tightness 
about the market, altho there are still sales at 
ridiculously low prices reported occasionally. The 
volume of small business out of the yards is good, 
and as the bigger building work gets under way 
there is a better volume of business done. Re- 
pairs, alterations, improvements, expansions, and 
a healthier tone to general business all help to keep 
the yards active, and the building business is alsa 
showing improvement. 

The market for hardwoods is a little stronger, 
altho there are plenty offered, but not at as low 
figures generally. Some dealers have advanced 
their quotations, especially on the better grades, 
and on flooring. There is a steady market for 
white and red oak, both quartered and plain, 
chestnut, maple, birch, beech, gum, poplar, ash, 
basswood, cherry and mahogany. White pine in 
the better grades is quoted higher, and the market 
is better. The volume of white pine being sold 
has increased. Hemlock is also selling in a little 
better volume, at steady prices, with the greatest 
activity in country districts. Cypress in the bet- 
ter grades is in good demand and quotations are 
firm, but the lower grades are moving slowly and, 
on account of the high freights, price inducements 
must be made to move it. Southern pine is strong 
in timbers and flooring, and the whole line is 
firmer and more active. North Carolina pine is 
certainly stronger in price on many items, and 
the whole line may be said to be steadier. In this 
territory there are always some offerings by small 
mills that make irregularity in quotations, but 
prices on the better grades are consistently 
quoted higher by most wholesalers. The volume 
of North Carolina pine being sold is greater, while 
the production does not seem to be keeping pace 
with the increase in consumption. Lath are still 
on the way up, and few dealers seem to have many 


at any price. There has also been an improve- 
ment in shingles, both in price and in activity. 

Alfred Vanhorn, Philadelphia wholesaler, selling 
mainly the product of the Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., of Baker, Ore., has moved his offices from 
up town and has located them in the Transporta- 
tion Building. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 7—While substantial improvement has 
been shown in the volume of business placed with 
retail lumber yards and sash and door and interior 
finish plants in this city during the last few days 
in wholesale trade circles conditions are about as 
they were. Millmen in Duluth and at northern 
Minnesota points, however, are taking heart as 
they assume that carlot demand must pick up in 
the near future. Jobbers reported that the market 
is now firmer than in some time in the better grades 
of lumber, but that quotations are still being 
shaded in the off-grades. Two new moderate sized 
contracts for mixed lumber for cargo shipment to 
Lake Erie ports were booked during the week, and 
two cargoes of mixed white pine and spruce from 
an interior mill were loaded out this week for 
Buffalo and Tonawanda delivery. Sawmills at 
Cloquet, Virginia and International Falls are run- 
ning part time, as lumber piles in the yards have 
got ahead of the saws, making some curtailments 
necessary. 

An interesting development here this week was 
a visit to this market of a party of eastern furni- 
ture manufacturers. They visited the Wales 
branch of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, along 
which large tracts of birch are available. Mem- 
bers of the party were: W. A. Babbitt, general 
secretary of the National Association of Wood 
Turners (Inc.), South Bend, Ind.; L. A. Walker, 
secretary and general manager of the Stevenson 
Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind.; W. H. Davis, 
president Holgate Bros. Co., Kane, Pa., and 
W. D. Allen, president Allen Manufacturing Co., 
New Durham, N. H. They were shown over the 
ground by W. D. Cox, Minnesota State forester, 
St. Paul; W. H. Kenney, forest engineer, Cloquet 
Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn., and J. C. Campbell, 
Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet. The visitors ex- 
pressed themselves as sanguine regarding the possi- 
bility of making large purchases in this district of 
the woods they require for their factories. ? 

Large tracts of timber have been menaced by 
forest fires at points in northern Minnesota during 
the last week and considerable losses have been 
already sustained. James E. McGrath, operating a 
mill at White Pine, north of Moose Lake, was 
among the large losers thru the flames working 
into his lumber and /tie piles. His sawmill was 
saved with difficulty. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 7.—Many retail lumbermen from Minne- 
sota and adjoining States are in this week for the 
Minnesota State fair and are looking into market 
conditions. They still hesitate about buying in 
large quantities, and few of them are willing to 
predict a big fall trade, but they admit a large 
amount of building activity in many of the smaller 
towns. In the Twin Cities the building movement 
is increasing instead of diminishing with the ap- 
proach of cold weather. Statistics of building per- 
mits show that the 1921 record for Minneapolis 
will exceed the banner year of 1916, when a total 
of 6,969 permits was issued. Already, up to Sept. 
1, the total this year is 7,236. The total estimated 
cost is $15,008,145, compared with a total for all 
of 1920: ‘of $12,212,495, and of $13,888,495 for 
1916. 


Otto G. Zimmerman, superintendent of yards for 
the McGregor Bros.-Lumber Co. for some time, has 
resigned to become general manager of the busi- 
nes8 of the Geib-Carl Lumber Co., another large 
line-yard concern. 

John Gillies, representing the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., is spending several days at the head- 
quarters of the company, Virginia, Minn. 

H. J. Draheim, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a business trip to Pa- 
cific coast points. 

John A. McDonald, head of the retail depart- 
ment of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke companies, 
who has been on a visit to yards and looking over 
conditions on both sides of the international line, 
says that as crops have been disappointing in North 
Dakota the company is not looking for a heavy 
demand before next spring or summer. 


L. C. Bricker, representing the Green River Lum- 
ber Co., of Baldi, Wash., arrived here last week in 
the course of an extended business tour in the 
middle West, and is spending the State fair week 
in the city. s 

Cc. H. Carpenter, well known line-yard operator 
with headquarters here, is back from a delightful 
vacation trip by water and motor car which ex- 
tended into New England and was continued thru 
Washington and back to Detroit before taking the 
boat for Duluth. 
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TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 6.—While there is no important renewal 
of activity in Ontario, most urban retailers are a 
little more interested in the market. A fair per- 
centage of them report increased business. It is 
quite evident from enquiries that retailers are not 
earrying heavy stocks, because they generally want 
their orders traced thru by wire. 

Most of the mills on Georgian Bay and many of 
those in the Ottawa Valley are still running, but a 
number of them intend to close early. Several of 
the Ottawa Valley mills have already closed, in- 
cluding the Edwards and Gilmour & Hughson mills, 
as well as the McLaughlin mill reported closed pre- 
viously. In nearly all cases the Georgian Bay and 
Ottawa Valley mills will have quite a number of 
logs left over and will log for only moderate opera- 
tions next summer. 

Lath are being moved quite freely; there is 
hardly any mill accommodation and prices seem to 
be stiffening. 

Six million feet of lumber, principally hardwoods 
and a small amount of hemlock, were recently de- 
stroyed by fire at Thunder Bay, Ont., a short dis- 
tance from Midland, on Georgian Bay. Most of the 
stock belonged to George Mason & Co., of Midland. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 3.—Cargo business continues good. The 
Wheatland Montana cleared today from the mill of 
the Donovan Lumber Co. after taking on 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for the Orient. The steamer Mal- 
haat cleared yesterday from Hoquiam with a cargo 
of lumber for Australia from the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. The French steamer Providencia 
cleared Thursday from the National mill, Hoquiam, 
for Santa Rosalia. 

Building in Aberdeen during August shows an 
increase over August of last year. The number 
of permits was greater than for July of this year, 
altho values are not as great. 

Independent loggers on the harbor this week cut 
the prices of logs $2 a thousand, now offering 
them as follows: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 


8, $10. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 6.—Lumbermen of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, especially those connected with large mills 
in the South and Pacific Northwest, describe con- 
ditions in the market as unsettled and all along 
the line their sentiments are echoed. 

The retailer doesn’t know from day to day what 
prices will be, but all hands—the big and the little 
fellows—are agreed that there is a lot of business 
to be had just now and they all continue of the 
same mind with reference to prices—there must 
be a rise before the situation can be stabilized 
or approximate stabilization. 

A representative of one of the big Pacific coast 
companies said today that the price situation on 
the Coast is gaining strength and this is already 
being reflected here in a slight advance in the 
cost of fir flooring, a sudden and very definite stiff- 
ening in redwood and slight price increases in some 
other directions. The lumbermen generally are 
predicting a sharp advance in all lumber prices in 
the very near future. 

In this connection it may be well to consider 
the views of some of the leading retailers in the 
Queens district, where the boom in construction 
has been more pronounced than elsewhere in the 
metropolitan area. The Queens lumbermen say 
their advice to the man contemplating owning his 
own home is: “Build without delay.” 

These dealers say they give this advice because 
they believe the low level in the price of lumber 
has been reached. Their predictions are borne out 
by developments of the last week. Inquiry in many 
directions brings out the universal statement that 
shipments to Queens and to Long Island are con- 
tinuing at about the same volume as previously. 

The principal traffic on the Long Island railroad 
for weeks has been in lumber and building mate- 
rials to the sections about Flushing and Jamaica, 
where there has been much activity in construction, 
and. to points further down the island. 

Howard Jayne, vice president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., who just now is studying conditions in 
the East, says that when he left the West a few 
days ago there was a very good demand from 
Japan; in fact, an unlimited demand for the sizes 
and grades wanted in the Orient. He said there 
was also a fair demand from Australia. Mr. Jayne 
believes the demand from Japan and Australia will 
consume much of the lumber that can not be sent 
to the East because of the Shipping Board’s ban 
against lumber cargoes on its vessels. He declined 
to venture a guess as to what the effect of the 
Shipping Board ruling would be or the extent to 
which it would affect lumber shipments or prices. 

The steamer Honolulu arrived in New York har- 
bor this afternoon with an assorted cargo of Pacific 
coast products. The bulk will be taken by the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., altho several other large 
firms had some space. The Willhilo is due to arrive 


next week with a similar load. Practically all of 
the two cargoes has been disposed of in advance. 

The Willapa Lumber Co. announced today that 
it had closed a deal with the Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., in Wilmington, Del., for 1,500,000 feet of 
Douglas fir and an order for the same amount of 
southern pine. The lumber will be used in making 
harbor improvements. 

H. W. Moore, for many years connected with the 
wholesale trade in this city, has been appointed 
to represent the Betty & Sons Lumber Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., in the metropolitan district, 
southwestern Connecticut and southeastern New 
York. Mr. Moore was formerly with the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation. 

The Nylta Club, which has let its activities lull 
during the summer months, shortly will resume 
with greater zest than it has displayed at any 
time in its brief history. Secretary H. B. Coho 
said today he had a number of surprises “up his 
sleeve” that he would make known very shortly. 
The New York Lumber Trade Association also is 
planning a busy winter campaign. The two or- 
ganizations are in flourishing condition and are 
thoroly representative of the best elements of the 
lumber business in this part of the country. 

C. R. Duggan is in charge of the new sales office 
of the New Hampshire Stave & Heading Mill, 
North Stratford, N. H. The new stave and heading 
mill was only recently put into operation. 


CITY ENTERS BUILDING BUSINESS 


Houston, Texas, Sept. 5.—The construction 
of 19 small frame school buildings, intended 
for temporary use, by the city of Houston, has 
become the center of a unique labor war. Bids 
were asked for the work on two occasions and 
all bids rejected both times. In each instance 
the E. L. Crain Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Houston, operating open shop, was the low 
bidder. The last bid submitted by the Crain 
company was $31,673 for the buildings accord- 
ing to specifications prepared by the city archi- 
tect, with an alternate bid of $30,990 for port- 
able buildings of stock design such as the com- 
pany puts out regularly. ‘The lowest of five 
other bids by contractors was $34,200, making 
it appear that the work done by union labor 
would cost $2,500. The highest bid was $39,- 
800. 

Representatives of the local carpenters’ union 
were on hand in force at the opening of the bids. 
Mayor O. F. Holeombe was engaged in the con- 
tracting business, specializing in school houses, 
before his election, the city architect, an ap- 
pointee of the mayor, was associated with him in 
that work, and the city attorney is attorney for 
the carpenters’ union, 

All bids were rejected the second time and 
the city is constructing the buildings with day 
labor. Materials have been purchased in the 
local market and the work is being rushed by 
several crews of carpenters. It is said that the 
union men are so anxious to show a saving for 
the city that the daily showing of each work- 
man far surpasses anything that has ever been 
seen in house construction in Houston. Also 
there are a number of men at work whose names 
are not on the pay-roll, it is said. 

It has also been said that a number of local 
retail building material dealers had a hand in 
the city deciding to do the work on its own ac- 
count. It is said that dealers closely connected 
politically with the city administration, objected 
to the job being given E. L. Crain Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., as all material would have 
been purchased by it wholesale to the ex- 
clusion of retail yards. 

The first success of the city as its own builder 
may result, it is said, in the rejection of bids 
now ‘under consideration for a wharf on the 
Houston Ship Canal. The wharf and shed will 
involve an expenditure of approximately $280,- 
000. 





THE DIRECTION in which the fibers run in fiber- 
board boxes has been found to have a consider- 
able effect upon the serviceability of the boxes. 
Fiber board does not tear as easily across the 
grain as with the grain; it may have two or 
three times as much strength in one direction as 
in the other, the difference varying with manu- 
facturing conditions. This excess strength may 
be advantageously used to reinforce the weakest 
points of the box and so produce a better bal- 
anced construction. 
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Builders of Trade 


for lumber dealers are those products 
plainly stamped with the manufac- 
turer’s trade mark, as for example our 











Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
tam FIR STEPPING &fimty 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ products help 
you build business and bring repeat 
orders. 


Write for prices on straight or mixed car. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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Quick Shipments 


e Flooring, Ceiling, Rustic, 
Fir Drop Siding, Timbers, 
Battens, Plank. 


Flooring, Geiling, 


Spruce beer Stine 


Finish 
Box pruce Boards, Shop, 
Battens, Plank, Timbers. 


BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offices: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


LONGFIRJOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS 2. 


ou Sa FIR CEDAR BAND SPRUCE 

















LIFORNIA RED 
R CEDAR SHINGLES 


H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearbarn St,, CHICAGO 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama -Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
International ExpositiOn sssesssessssssmsssss 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS Oro oe ore anes drools 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir coresos Pine 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumberall Grades 
Box Shooks 


Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 




















Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars 
of Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
mension and yin er—Hemlock boards, 


shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins White Building 
Lumber Co. | 





{ SEATTLE, WASH. 














The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe ] 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 
we een Mark 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. | 


Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





















































TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 





DOUGLAS MALLUCH 























BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Winslow—J. T. anita suc- 
ceeded by Alvin T, Cobb & Son 


ee. Jonesboro—Plant of Arkansas 
Brick & Lumber Co. sold at auction to George 
A. Lamb, of Bono; operation will be continued. 

¢ Morrilton—Groblebe Lumber Co. purchased by 

L. Brown, L. E. Brown and T. J. Moore, who 
Sill operate under name of Brown-Moore Lum- 
ber Co.; incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

COLORADO.  Placerville—Rice sawmill 16 
miles west of Placerville sold to George Roof. 

FLORIDA. Roach—Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Co., of Quitman, Ga., has taken over the Phillips 
mill at Roach and will operate. C. W. Evans, 
jr., will be in charge. 

Sars s 
M. Howard. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—La Salle Woodworking 
& Lumber Co. changing name to La Salle Wood- 
working Co, 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Marion County Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. succeeded by R. S. Foster Lum- 
ber Co. 

IOWA. Eagle Grove—Eagle Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by W. J. and Paul Flowers. - 

KANSAS.  Spearville—Edwards & Nichols 
succeeded by Lindas Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—City Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. changing name to L. D, Spencer Lumber 
& Supply Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation moving office to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

MISSISSIPPI, Fouke—Geo. W. Fouke Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Waterman-Fouke Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Canton—C. H, Rogers sold out 
to Mervin Meservey. 

Chatham—C. J. Dutcher, lumber and coal 
dealers, sold out to William A. Hall, in similar 
business at Canaan, N. Y. 

Utica—Charles W. Jones succeeded by Kron- 
gold & Silverman. 

OHIO. Alger—Alger Clay Manufacturing Co. 
succeeded by Clark Supply Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—E. B. Parks succeeded by 
Walters-Parks Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—Madison Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co. succeeded by Bachmayer 
Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Morrilton—Brown-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

FLORIDA. Plant City—Cummer Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100, rig 

GEORGIA. Albany—W. Dunham Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $160, 000. 

MARYLAND. Glen Burnie—J. Johnson 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $60; 000. 

MICHIGAN. New Buffalo—New Buffalo Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Saugatuck—Saugatuck Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $24,000. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Provecho Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $150,000; lumber. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Valley Furniture Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Hamburg—Hamburg Veneer & 
Basket Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

09d York—Chesterfield Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

New York—International Mill & Timber Co. of 
New York, incorporated; capital, $20,000 

OHIO. Nelsonville—Nelsonville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co., increasing capital to $3,000,000 

Portland — Michaelson-Mayson, incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; manufacturing furniture. 

Twin Rocks—Tillamook County Box & Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Lewiston Box Co., 
incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Mullins—Sash, Door & 
Lock Co., incorporated; capital, $24,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Community Lumber 
& Coal Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Chamber of Com- 
merce making effort to bring Massey Harris 
Lumber Co.’s plant to city. Petition filed with 
Arkansas Railroad Commission for construction 
of spur track from Cotton Belt Railway’s main 
line to industrial section where site for plant 
has been selected; eer to cost $250,000. 

Van Buren—Twin City Lumber Co. erecting 
buildings for lumber yard. 


IDAHO. Lewiston—Reported that J. P. Wey- 
erhaeuser and E. H. Onstead, of Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co., are planning location of mill in 
Clearwater district and are looking over sites at 
Lewiston and in vicinity. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Platoff & Bush en- 
larging building and installing new fixtures. 

MAINE. Rockland—Glover Co., recently 
burned out, erecting new lumber mill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg — Reported that 
Major-Sowers Sawmill Co., of Epley, Miss., has 
purchased 200,000,000 feet of standing timber in 
Perry county and will erect sawmill of 75,000 
feet daily capacity about twelve miles from Hat- 
tiesburg. 

OHIO. Canton—W. H. Schneider Lumber Co. 
to erect warehouse, 95 by 120 feet, basement and 
four stories, 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Aloha Lumber Co. 
erecting shingle mill at site 20 miles west of 
Hoquiam, to replace mill recently burned. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Portia—Watson Lumber Co. 
will open lumber and hardware business, 

COLORADO. Grand Junction—Ray T. Hagan 
has purchased ground in the business district 
and will establish a retail lumber and building 
material business. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—F. W. Grubb & 
Son will open a lumber business. 

IDAHO. Emmett—R. E,. Shaw recently began 
box manufacturing business. 

ILLINOIS. Des Plaines—Soo Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., recently began business. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Sandusky & Steven- 
son recently began building supply business. 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak—James F. Graves 
opening new lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—T. P. Price and R. 
R. Grimes have opened a lumber and building 
material business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—H. Clay Dennis re- 
cently began commission lumber business. 

St. Louis—Sid Smith recently began commis- 
sion lumber business; 205 Fullerton Building. 

OHIO. Akron—McGuire Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Le Moyne—Thomas H. 
Bogar opening new lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—Tucker Bros. will open 
in lumber business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—A. Milch recently began 
export lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Kust Wood Nov- 
elty Co. recently began. 

Trout Lake—Ralph Woodruff recently began 
manufacturing boxes. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. West Helena—J, W. Denison 
spoke factory destroyed by fire. 

COLORADO. Denver—Conover Lumber Co., 
small loss by fire. 

GEORGIA. Cotton Hill—David Patrick saw- 
mill destroyed by fire; loss, $1,000. 

ILLINOIS. Abingdon—J, C. Simpson Lumber 
Yard destroyed by fire; loss, $35,000. 

MONTANA. Pablo—Donlan & Henderson saw- 
mill destroyed by fire with stock of lumber and 
logs; loss, $100,000. Mill, office building, dry 
sheds, bunk house, cook house, planing mill de- 
stroyed. 

NEW JERSEY. Tottenville—Sawmill of Moran 
Towing & Transportation Co, destroyed by fire; 
loss on mill and machinery, $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Manhattan Show 
Case Co., loss by fire. 

Brooklyn—Greenpoint Moulding Co., loss by 


’ fire 


Glen Morris—John T. Sullivan, loss by fire in 
lumber yard, $30,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Portland Woodworking 
Co., loss by fire, $4,000. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Cotton Belt Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $50,000; planer and 1,225,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed. 

Nacogdoches—Bonita Lumber Co., loss by fire 
in dry kiln, 

VIRGINIA. Puddlelock—T. V. Green sawmill 
destroyed by fire; no insurance, 

WASHINGTON. Naches City—Nile sawmill 
of Rattlesnake Mill Co., located about 15 miles 
up Naches Canyon, was burned to the ground; 
loss, $50,000; practically covered by insurance. 

Seattle—Ellis- Mylroie Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charlestown—Winchester 
Cooperage Co., plant destroyed by fire; loss, $60,- 
000; partly insured. 

. Paw Paw—Virginia Barrel factory destroyed 
y fire. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Thunder Bay—Sawmill of Mason 
& Co., and 6,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
with a large stock of hardwood slabs and broom 
handles numbering several thousands, the gar- 
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age, oil house, men’s boarding house and other 
buildings, with a barge loaded with lumber were 
totally destroyed by fire on Aug, 31. Manley 
Chew, of Midland, the Black Lumber Co., and 
Huntington & Finke, of Buffalo, and Walter N. 
Kelly, of Detroit, are said to have lost lumber 
stock in the fire. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Chicago millwork men are jubilant over the 
building outlook opened by Judge Landis’ epoch- 
making decision in the wage arbitration, which is 
confidently expected to release over $60,000,000 
worth of new construction in this city, to say noth- 
ing of the potent influence of the decision thruout 
the country. Aside from this monumental happen- 
ing, there is little new in the general situation as 
regards sash, doors and millwork. If any change 
is to be noted, it is in the direction of improve- 
ment. Orders are mostly for special work, there 
being little inclination to stock up on regular 
items which can be obtained at short notice. Fol- 
lowing are brief reports from a number of manu- 
facturing and consuming centers: 

Oshkosh (Wis.) manufacturers of sash and doors 
are finding a marked change for the better over a 
few months ago. The orders are all for special 
work, there being little business in the regular 
stock line, indicating considerable building activ- 
ity in the country, but of the better class of homes. 
One manufacturer said that his plant, While not 
operating to full capacity, has been fairly busy 
and that he has orders enough to keep it in opera- 
tion until Jan. 1. Another manufacturer believes 
that conditions are gradually improving, strikes 
having pretty generally been settled and long de- 
ferred building operations being undertaken. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report that 
business has been on a more satisfactory scale of 
late than a year ago. At that time trade fell off 
sharply for a time, but now it shows a tendency to 
increase, after having been rather quiet during the 
summer. The shops are looking forward to a fair 
amount of business this fall, as there is quite a 
volume of building already in sight. 

A continued improvement in the demand for mill- 
work, doors and sash is reported in Columbus 
(Ohio) territory. Mills are fairly busy when the 
unsettled industrial conditions are considered. 
Prices are somewhat unsteady, altho more strength 
has developed in the past few weeks. There is still 
considerable construction work going forward, but 
new projects are not as numerous as formerly. 

Slow country trade and fair city business con- 
tinues to be the rule with Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minn.) manufacturers, who find the large part 
of their business running to special work for city 
residences, which is the only active feature. Specu- 
lative building is under way and many small houses 
are going up. Rural business is light and the yards 
are not laying in supplies except as they have 
immediate call. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade are gratified over the way the business 
keeps up and the number as well as the size of the 
orders that come in. Some measure of apprehen- 
sion was entertained in the early summer that the 
movement would let down and that the range of 
prices would undergo a decided unsettlement. But 
the list has shown remarkable buoyancy, with every 
indication that the returns during the rest of the 
season will be productive of satisfactory margins. 
Numerous orders are still being received from out 
of town, 

Business is improving in San Francisco (Calif.) 
with the building trades strike settled. Several 
sash and millwork plants have resumed operations 
after having been closed down. Door factories in 
the Bay counties district are doing a moderate vol- 
ume of business. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are operating 
considerably below capacity. There is a moderate 
demand for sash and door cut stock. 











TIMBER LAND SALES 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 6.—Frank H. Brazie, 
of Charleston, has sold 2,000 acres of timber in 
the Elk and Big Sandy district to Albert and Omer 
Snider, of Somerset, Ohio. The purchasers are 
allowed eight years to cut and remove the timber. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 6.—Morgan T. Lipps 
and others of Wise, Va., have closed deals on the 
William Adams hardwood timber tract on Big 
Cowan Creek, several miles from Whitesburg, and 
have made the announcement that development 
will begin at once. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 6.—The Major-Sowers 
Sawmill Co., of Epley, Miss., has purchased 200,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber in Perry County 
and will erect a sawmill of 75,000 feet capacity on 
it. The timber was purchased from the Tallahala. 
Lumber Co. 


HYMENEAL 


CLARK-KEMP. The marriage of James Clark, 
only son of A. L. Clark, ex-president of the 
Southern Pine Association, and Florine Eliza- 
beth Kemp, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Asa Kemp, of Dallas, Texas, was solemnized at 
high noon on Aug. 25 at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Dallas, the ceremony being performed by the 
Right Reverend Alexander C. Garrett, Bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Dallas, assisted by the 
Very Reverend Bertram Smith, curate of the 
Cathedral. The wedding was one of the social 


events of the year in the gay southern city, and 

was attended by over five hundred relatives and 
friends of 

| couple. 

| had been artistically and 

| beautifully 

i] 

| 

| 


the young 
The Cathedral 


decorated 
and the ceremony was 
preceded by a song serv- 
ice of exceptional qual- 
ity. The bride was at- 
tended by Miss Anne B. 
Coke, as maid of honor, 
with E. B. Stewart and 





JAMES CLARK, 
Vancouver Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. 





Cc. G. Jackson, as ushers. 
William Asa Kemp gave 
his daughter away at 
the altar. The groom 
was attended by his 
father, A. L. Clark, as 
best man, an effective 
and affecting touch as 
showing the closeness 
which this father and 
son have’ maintained 
thruout their lives. 
After the ceremony an elaborate wedding 
breakfast was served at the home of A. L. 
Clark, presided over by Miss Mary Clark, his 
sister; Miss Ione Moody, a sister of the late Mrs. 
Clark, and Miss Louise Riley and Mrs. Whatley, 
cousins of the groom. The young couple left im- 
mediately after the breakfast for Vancouver, 
B. C., where after Oct. 1, they will make their 
home in the Kensington apartments. 

Mrs. James Clark is the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Asa Kemp, of Dallas, her 
father being a well known attorney of that city. 
She was graduated at St. Mary’s College, of 
Dallas, in the class of 1919. A debutant of last 
season, she had begun a brilliant social career 
and is one of the most popular of the city’s 
younger circle. The groom is becoming a worthy 
follower of his famous father in the lumber busi- 
ness, and is already widely known in both south- 
ern and western lumber circles. He is acting 
vice president of the Vancouver Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, of which his father is 
president and active head. He is a graduate 
of the University of Texas, and gave important 
service during the war with Germany as in- 
spector of Liberty motors, having been rejected 
for active service because of defective vision. 
After the signing of the armistice he continued 
his work for the government in order to classify 
and catalog the government property at the vari- 
ous motor plants, and then to revise the Army’s 
Liberty Motor Text Book. When that work was 
completed, he declined a captain’s commission 
in the service, in order to join his father in the 
lumber business, to which he had been trained. 
He is taking over a large part of his father’s 
responsibilities in the Vancouver enterprise, and 
will probably in the course of time take full 
charge of the west Coast interests. 


BROWN-KEMP. James Swan Brown, secre- 
tary of Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San 
Francisco, and Mrs. Mildred Estelle Kemp, of 
Oakland, Calif., were married on Sept. 1 at Oak- 
land. On their return from a honeymoon tour 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown will be at home at 2854 
Cherry Street, Berkeley, Calif. Both are highly 
popular among a large circle of friends. 


ANDERSON-ABEL. The marriage of Marjorie 
Abel, of Montesano, Wash., and Henry Neff 
Anderson, of Aberdeen, Wash., took place on 
Wednesday, Aug. 31. Mr. Anderson is the old- 
est son of Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Anderson, his 
father being a member of the Anderson & Mid- 
dleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen. The young couple 
will make their home in Aberdeen. 


WUICHET-WEIR. The marriage of West 
Wuichet, son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Wuichet, 
of Evanston, IIl., and Miss Jessie Weir, daughter 
of Mrs. James D. Weir, of Sea Cliff, L. I, took 
place at the residence of the bride’s mother at 
4:30 Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 7. Miss Mary 
Wuichet, sister of the bridegroom, was_brides- 
maid. The father of the groom, Louis Wuichet, 
is Chicago representative of the California Sugar 
& White Pine Co., of San Francisco. 


OPA BAO 
Sawmill operators in Sweden have agreed 
to reduce their output 50 percent, owing to 
slackness of demand, which is general 
thruout Europe. 


- CALIFORNIA _ 


alifornia White Pine 

alifornia Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4% LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
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Port Orford Cedar | 


(Lawson Cypress) 





for . 
Battery Separators 
Has Proved its Superiority 


As the largest producers of dry 
untreated stock for this pur- 
9 90 and the first Pacific Coast 

anufacturer of this product, 
we invite your inquiries. 


We Supply 


Dimension Cut-Up Stock 


in Port Orford Cedar and 
Douglas Fir, cut to dimension 
and bundled, shipped Green 
or DRY in the rough—l1xl to 
1x6—10” and longer, 

Another product—Pine Crat- 
ing Stock — Bundled to size 
and length. 


Western Lumber Mfg. Co. 


2930 Avalon Berkeley, Calif. 


Avenue, 
Plants :—Marshfield, Ore. 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 








One of the handiest lumber calculators 
market . It contains tables of 
answers to frei rates; reducing bx 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal § 
r and other valual 
tion on making correct estimates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


CHICAGO 
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ARVESTING the 
forests of the Pacific 
Coast has from time to time 
presented many seemingly 
insurmountable problems. 
Twenty years in the field of 
development of the logging in- 
dustry has enabled Willamette 
engineers to master the problems 
of transporting the large timber 
in these mountainous areas. 


IRON & STEEL WORKS 
Manufacturers of 


LOGGING MACHINERY 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 























Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
‘done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 





Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chi 
lewYo hicago 


San Soapsione 


No. 1 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
usiness Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 


Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 








M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., called on the local trade during the week. 


John Hanson, of the Hanson Lumber Co., this 
week motored to Menominee, Mich., where he 
expected to spend a week on business and pleasure 
combined. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been advised by 
Claude P. Rook, of Pine Ridge, S. D., that he-is in 
no way connected with the Rook Lumber Co., of 
Williamsport, Pa. 


N. C. Mather, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, this week returned from a 
month’s pleasure trip during which he covered the 
Atlantic coast from Florida to New York City. 


A. C. Ebenreiter, of the Quixley Lumber Co., 
who made a business trip to Sheboygan, Wis., this 
week, reports that the furniture factories in that 
center are running full time, with good business 
assured for the rest of the year. 


Willard R. Arnold, who for the last fourteen 
years has been connected with the sales force of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., Chicago, severed 
his connection with that company on Aug. 13 to 
engage in business for himself on the south side of 
the city. 


Vv. P. Childress, sales manager for the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., spent a few days in 
Chicago during the week on business and pleasure. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Childress and expected 
to visit Detroit, Mich., and other northern points 
before returning home. 


William Farris, jr., of the Farris Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville, Tenn., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way back to Nashville from the East, 
where he has spent some time investigating business 
conditions. Mr. Farris found trade looking con- 
siderably brighter and he expects early expansion 
of activity in the lumber market. 


George Bergstrom, president of the Pacific Tim- 
ber Co., Everett, Wash., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his return to the Coast from the East. 
He was in Washington, D. C., for the express pur- 
pose of offering testimony to the House tariff com- 
mittee in connection with levying duty on Cana- 
dian shingles entering this country. 


A. J. Sine, of the Sine Bros. Lumber Co., has 
returned to this continent from Europe, where he 
has spent two months on a pleasure trip, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sine and their two daughters. At 
present the Sine family is staying at St. Andrews 
Bay, New Brunswick, where it will remain until 
the end of this month, then going on to New York 
City. Mr. Sine will not return to Chicago before 
the first part of October. 


C. W. Myers, formerly with W. L. Shepherd & 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly opened office of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., at Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Myers, who is a lumberman of long 
experience, having for a number of years been 
connected with several important southern pine 
interests, will cover western Missouri, eastern 
Kansas and all of Nebraska out of that office. 


John Morrison, formerly sales manager for the 
Massa Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa, Ala., in eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, has formed a con- 
nection as salesman with the W. L. Shepherd Lum- 
ber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., for which company 
he will cover the territory that he covered with 
his former connection. The W. L. Shepherd Lum- 
ber Co., dealer in southern pine lumber, has branch 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City and Columbus, Ohio. 


A motion picture film showing the asbestos 
mines of the Johns-Manville Co., of New York, and 
the various factories and processes in the mining, 
refining and manufacture of asbestos into its nu- 
merous products, such as roofings, insulations etc., 
has recently been completed by the bureau of mines, 
Washington, D. C., and is available for presenta- 
tion by clubs, engineering societies, Y. M. C. A.’s 
ete. The picture is in four reels and runs a little 
less than an hour. Application for its use should 
be made to the advertising manager, Johns-Man- 
ville (Inc.), Madison Avenue and Forty-first Street, 
New York. 


A. N. Smith, sales manager of the Bomer-Blanks 
Lumber Co., Blanks, La., was in Chicago for sev- 
eral days during the week calling on the trade. 
The Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., has been operat- 
ing three hardwood mills but because of the in- 
active demand for low grades Mr. Smith reports 
that all of its plants now are closing down. There 
is a good demand for upper grades and stocks of 
these items are very low, but the low prices at 


which the lower grades have to be sold if they are 
moved at all will not justify any attempt to send 
them to market under the present excessive freight 
charges. 


W. L. Godley, Chicago manager for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., returned 
last Monday from Dallds, Tex., where he had been 
called on account of the serious illness of his 
father, R. B. Godley, of the R. B. Godley Lumber 
Co. Mr. Godley, sr., who is one of the oldest 
lumbermen in his part of Texas, recently under- 
went an operation for kidney trouble, and was 
not expected to live. His son reports, however, 
that Mr. Godley miraculously passed the crisis, 
and a week afterward was sufficiently better to 
be removed from the hospital to his home. Wade 
L. Clark, who was in charge of the Chicago office 
during Mr. Godley’s absence, returned this week to 
headquarters at Kansas City. 


L. J. Pomeroy this week made a selling trip to 
Janesville, Wis., and Dubuque, Iowa, and returned 
greatly encouraged by the outlook. He found that 
business is steadily picking up with the furniture 
manufacturers and says they are beginning to run 
for cover so far as their lumber requirements are 
concerned. Their buying is particularly of the 
upper grade items of hardwoods, and Mr. Pomeroy 
says that business in such items is not far from 
normal. He found that the furniture interests 
have enough business on their books to run them 
for some time, and believes that they are on the 
last lap of the trip back to normalcy. He also be 
lieves that the present gives the consumers the 
last chance to get cheap lumber. 

Russell T. Gheen, field man for the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, is on the Pacific 
coast, on business connected with the organiza- 
tion. Spokane, Wash., which Mr. Gheen visited 
last week, appears to be due for the honor of being 
the first important lumber distributing center to 
have a 100 percent membership of the association. 
Mr. Gheen secured two new members while there, 
and two, others assured him that they would join 
the association very shortly. When they do, all 
the lumber concerns in the city eligible for mem- 
bership will have their names on the association’s 
roll. From Spokane, Mr, Gheen went to Seattle, 
and will also visit Vancouver, B. C.; Tacoma, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, Calif., 
besides several other cities, before returning to 
Chicago toward the end of this month. 

C. W. Parham, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co, and the Leland 
Stave & Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., returned this 
week from a visit to headquarters at Leland. Mr. 
Parham reports that the Darnell-Love mills are 
running full time, with orders ahead for several 
weeks, and that the outlook is very encouraging. 
He found that the hardwood people thruout the 
South were feeling very cheerful, reflecting a better 
feeling existing among the consumers. Furniture 
interests are in the market for good quantities of 
hardwood lumber, and automobile interests are 
buying a little more freely. Flooring and interior 
trim manufacturers are among the best buyers and 
that their business will grow in importance from 
now on is practically assured. Hardwood prices 
in the meanwhile are strengthening. There is an 
excellent demand for cypress, particularly from 
sash and door interests and retail yards and this 
wood is holding its own. 


Fred Miller, sales manager of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., Rochelle, La., was in Chicago this week 
having just completed an automobile tour of a 
thousand miles in company with R. C. Clark, 
representative in Chicago territory of that com- 
pany. Mr. Miller and Mr. Clark visited the trade 
in all of the territory contiguous to Chicago and 
they not only booked a nice lot of orders but Mr. 
Miller was enabled through this personal contact 
with the dealers to get a better idea of their needs 
and of conditions in this territory. The Tremont 
Lumber Co. operates mills at Rochelle and Eros, 
La., and Groveton, Tex., and Mr, Miller reports a 
very satisfactory demand for the product of all of 
these plants. He believes that the worst of the 
depression has passed and that the industry may 
look for a steady improvement from this time for- 
ward, perhaps the greatest drawback to a rapid 
recovery being the excessive transportation 
charges that are placing such a heavy burden upon 
the consumers of lumber. 


eee 


GOES TO GRAIN GROWERS 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 6.—W. E. Allen, formerly 
sales manager for the Finger Lumber Co., has been 
appointed sales manager for the U. G. G. Sawmills 
(Ltd.), spruce manufacturer, of Hutton, B. C. Mr. 
Allen will have his headquarters in Winnipeg. 
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COMMISSION MEN COMBINE FORCES 


Announcement was made this week that Earl B. 
Simonson, who has been operating a commission 
business under the name of the Simonson Lumber 
Co., and Allen C. Hemphill, commission lumber 
salesman formerly with offices in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building, have combined forces and have re- 
organized the Simonson Lumber Co. into the Simon- 
son-Hemphill Lumber Co., temporarily located at 
1225 Marquette Building. 

The Simonson-Hemphill Lumber Co. will do busi- 
ness on a strict commission basis and will handle 
southern pine, cypress, Douglas fir, spruce, western 
hemlock and western and California white and 
sugar pine. 

Mr. Hemphill, who entered the commission busi- 
ness in this city on his own account only last 
July, formerly was manager of the Chicago office 
of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
La. His experience with southern pine covers a 
number of years, and he has also spent fifteen years 
in the lumber industry in the Inland Empire and 
on the Pacific coast. He was in charge of the 
Seattle (Wash.) purchasing office of the Chicago 
Lumber Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., and 
afterward of the western office of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. For four years 
he was a partner in the Jacobsen-Hemphill Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


~ 


PREPARE FOR SECOND HOME SHOW 


The second annual Own Your Home Exposition 
in Chicago will be held in the Coliseum March 25 
to April 1, inclusive. The official announcement to 
this effect is made by Fred C. Balthaser, assistant 
manager, with the further information that ad- 
vance reservations of exhibition space justify the 
prediction that the 1922 exposition will surpass 
in all particulars, and especially in the number 
of exhibits, the first annual show of last spring. 

Robert H. Sexton, managing director of the Chi- 
cago exposition, basing his statement on recent 
personal investigation in a half dozen midwestern 
cities, says that 1922 is very apt to prove a record 
breaking year in the building of 1- and 2-family 
dwellings. Mr. Sexton’s belief is based on the evi- 
dence of approximate stabilization in the material 
and labor markets, improvement in financial condi- 
tions and the evidence that no appreciable head- 
way has as yet been made in eliminating the hous- 
ing deficit which has accumulated during the last 
four or five years. 

In Chicago the advance reservations made by 
plumbing and heating interests indicate that the 
exhibits of these appliances will be the most com- 
plete ever brought together in a similar exposition. 
The banks and real estate men are showing a 
keener interest in the 1922 event than was evinced 
in this year’s exposition and several unique and 
valuable educational campaigns on acquiring and 
ae a home will be prosecuted during show 
week. 

Chicago’s first exposition of this character at- 
tracted approximately 100,000 visitors and, for a 
tirst show, the volume of business actually trans- 
acted by exhibitors was exceptionally large. 


_——— 


FINDS OUTLOOK VERY ENCOURAGING 


“Business sentiment has improved everywhere 
and in all lines, and actual business will follow the 
lead of sentiment. The business depression has 
been like a long, dark tunnel that we have been 
passing thru, but we have just got to the point 
where daylight is beginning to break in. We 
are now very near the mouth of the tunnel, with 
the wide open ahead of us.’’ Thus optimistically 
spoke O. N. Cloud, sales manager for the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., who was in 
the city during the week on a swing around the 
important lumber distributing centers in the mid- 
dle West, investigating current lumber trade condi- 
tions. Commenting upon the present situation, Mr. 
Cloud said further : “I am convinced that the time is 
here where something is going to start. There are 
still some readjustments to be made in business 
conditions, but great progress has already been 
made and the foundations laid for good business 
to.come. In the South the most encouraging re- 
cent development has been the very material in- 
crease in cotton prices, which in my opinion will 
go far toward offsetting the shortage of the crop 
so far as the farmers’ prosperity is concerned. 
I believe the farmers generally are realizing fair 
prices from their crops, and this in connection with 
a good many other recent developments leads me 
to believe that a general business revival may be 
looked for very soon. There is one thing, however, 
which is working against this, but which I believe 
will be eliminated in the near future, and that is 
high freight rates, because the carriage is entirely 
too great. A situation which compels farmers to 
burn corn instead of coal, and that causes certain 
grades of lumber to rot in pile because cost of 
carriage is more than dealers will pay, is an un- 
natural and wrong condition. Public sentiment 
has decreed against it, and as public sentiment is 
the most compelling force I am sure that a satis- 


factory readjustment of railroad freight rates 
within the near future may be looked for. High 
freight rates are causing more hesitation about 
placing orders than anything else I know of, and 
as soon as this readjustment has been effected I 
believe we will see a revival in all lines of business, 
as it is well known that assortments of all com- 
modities are low and badly broken and will be re- 
placed as soon as dealers are sure they will not be 
penalized by doing so but have assurance that they 
will not sustain loss on their replacements.” 


MOVES OFFICES TO ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6.—The J. S. N. Farquhar 
Lumber Co., a wholesale and commission concern, 
has moved its headquarters from Fredericktown, 
Mo., to St. Louis, with offices in Room 1372, Arcade 

Building. Mr. Farquhar 
will be general manager 
and he has brought with 
him as a partner, Jacob 
A. Lowe, who had been 
associated with him at 
Fredericktown. 

Mr. Farquhar and Mr. 
Lowe each have been in 





JACOB A. LOWE, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Partner in the J. S. N. 
Farquhar Lumber Co. 





the lumber business seven- 
teen years. The former 
is a member of the Mis- 
souri State legislature 
from Madison County. 
While secretary of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, he made it a 100 
percent association, by enrolling as members every 
dealer in that territory. He formerly was in the 
wholesale and commission business here. 

Mr. Lowe started out with the Kirkwood Lum- 
ber Co., Kirkwood, and for two years was with 
Banner Lumber Co., Maplewood. At 17 he was 
manager of the Brighton (Ill.) branch of the 
Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co., and for thirteen 





J. S. N. FARQUHAR, ST. LOUIS. MO.: 
General Manager J. S. N. Farquhar Lumber Co. 


years was with that company, rising to auditor 
and secretary and treasurer. He has served as 
secretary of the Southeast Missouri association. 

The business of the J. S. N. Farquhar Lumber 
& Supply Co. (retail) will be continuéd at Fred- 
ericktown. 
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TAMPAN MAKES NEW CONNECTION 

Tampa, Fua., Sept. 3.—John J. Earle, formerly 
connected with the Landeck Lumber Co., of this 
city, has accepted a position as manager of the 
interior and coastwise department of the Ansley 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of southern pine and 
cypress, also of Tampa. Mr. Earle is well fitted 
for this position, as he has been handling interior 
and coastwise business for the last twenty years. 
The Ansley Lumber Co. is now figuring on open- 
ing a branch office in New York City to take care 
of its rapidly increasing northern trade. 


FORMS NEW CONNECTION 


HovustTon, Trex., Sept. 5.—R. R. Williams, man- 
ager of the export department of the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., has resigned to form a partnership 
with Charles Eikel, steamship broker at Galveston. 
They expect to open a branch office in Houston. 

Mr. Williams has been with the Kirby Lumber 
Co. and Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. eight years, 
coming to Texas from St. Louis to learn the lum- 
ber business at the mills where he worked as a 
laborer in acquiring that education. He was 
transferred to the Houston office from the mills 
six years ago and was appointed manager of the 
export department two years ago. 

In handling business in the West Indies Mr. 
Williams has, by personal visits there, become ac- 
quainted with local conditions on the islands and 
is thus able to be of much assistance to shippers. 
Mr. Eikel was formerly assistant general agent 
for the Morgan Line at Galveston and has been 
operating a brokerage business for several months, 
handling a large amount of lumber and cotton 
seed products. 


PLANS FOR FIRE ANNIVERSARY 


The Chicago Association of Commerce last 
Wednesday noon served a luncheon to leading busi- 
ness men of this city at the roof garden of the 
Hotel La Salle at which plans were announced for 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Chicago fire. The feature of the celebration will 
be a giant Pageant of Progress, to be held in Grant 
Park from Oct. 2 to 9, which will represent seven 
periods of the development of the city. 

It was announced that President Harding has 
promised that, unless vital business of state pre- 
vents, he will come to Chicago to open the Pageant. 

A stadium is to be built on the lake front, which 
will accommodate thousands of spectators of the 
elaborate pageant, which has been prepared by Wal- 
lace Reid, Chicago playwright, author and jour- 
nalist. 

The festival play proper will be divided into 
seven scenes representing the following periods of 
history : 

1. The discovery of Chicago by the French ex- 
plorers Marquette and Joliet in 1603, and later the 
Franco-Spanish war expedition which passed along 
the Chicage River to burn the British trading post 
at St. Joseph, Mich. 

2. The coming of the old flag and the Fort Dear- 
born massacre, 1803-1812. 

3. The passing of the savage, when 5,000,000 
acres of land in and around Chicago were ceded by 
the Indians to the white men. 

4. Chicago Civil War contributions. 

5. The fire of 1871. 

6. The World’s Fair. 

7. 1918 Victory march. A prophecy of the future. 


GRAND JURY INDICTS FORTY-SEVEN 


The Federal grand jury on Friday of last week 
returned indictments against forty-seven persons 
and companies—carpenter contractors, millwork 
manufacturers and union officials—charged with 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law by attempts 
to prevent the use in Chicago of building materials 
made outside the city. The majority of those in- 
dicted have been indicted before, and the new in- 
dictments were the result of new investigations con- 
ducted by the district attorney’s office. The mill- 
work manufacturers named in the indictments are: 
Andreas Lumber & Mill Co., H. W. Bartschman, 
Beck Coal & Lumber Co., California Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Co., Commercial 
Sash & Door Co., A. Dietsch Co., Barr & Collins, 
Vincent Dlouhy Sash & Door Co., Hartman-Sanders 
Co., Melrose Mill Co., William Morris & Sons Co., 
Nollau & Wolff Manufacturing Co., C. E. Peterson 
Co., Philip Rinn Co., South Side Interior Finish Co., 
Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Co., 
Standard Sash & Door Co., Union Interior Finish 
Co., Von Palaen & Dick Co. and the Hardwood 
Products Co. 

The carpenter contractors indicted are D. H. 
Doyle, A. C. Wehrwein, Frank BE. Doherty, William 
J. Scown, Frank M. Stresenreuter and T. J. Mc- 
Gimsie. 

The millwork officials named in the indictments 
are W. A. Irvine, R. W. Bartelmann, Peter Beck, 
Frank Bartuska, E. S. Gamble, G. H. Dekker, G. C. 
De Swarte, Arthur Dietsch, Frank S. Collins, Theo- 
dore Kartheiser, T. J. Weidner, Louis Haring, Harry 
F. Morris, Arthur Root, John Westberg, George P. 
Rinn, August Newquist, Ewald Diersen, John Algot 
Olson, Frederick Werkmeister, T. E. Reynolds, H. D. 
Traeger and James A. Dick. 

Following are the union officials who were in- 
dicted: E. D. Beals, William F. Brims, former 
president of the Carpenters’ District Council, who 
was succeeded by Harry Jensen; Stanley Muszal- 
ski; B. K. C. Wittman; Anton Sommers; James 
Smith; Joseph B. Fox; F. C. Bromley; Joseph 
Dusek ; John Loris ; Thomas Flynn ; W. C. Schardt ; 
William White; Daniel Ryan; Joseph Veltman; 
Charles Wright, and Thomas Church. 
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Latest Reports: on Current Lumber Prices 
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about $1 by some of the larger shippers. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Altho better grade hardwoods are in such favor as to cause some crowding of the lower grades, to take up the surplus, there has been no change in 
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Average hemlock prices are practically unchanged but offerings of some broken lots at somewhat lower prices have resulted in a reduction of 
Quotations f. o. b. manufacturing points are: 
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hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 


1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The marked improvement in the demand has apparently established values firmly, as less variation in prices is shown than has previously existed. 
The following list represents present prices f. 0. b. shipping point: 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 6.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
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100 


110 
as8 


50 
65 


45 
30 


4 
105 


8/4 


4 $230 120 
80 
35 40 


$265 @275 
175@185 
70@ 75 
$115 @120 
75@ 80 
110@115 
55@ 60 


50 
33 


25 


45 
35 


0 @. 
45 
ive 
2 
$ 30 65 
40 42 
32 


. eee 
. eee 





1x 


1x 


x 
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The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Sept. 3 in the sections named: 


Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- 
Alez- ming-  ties- sas Alez- ming-  ties- sas Alez- ming- 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala, 
Bé&better Surfaced: Finish Dimension. S1S1E 
1x3” EG A neces Gee “COED cccne 5% andl Su4 te 12%.... cccss TROD ccc ecece No. 1, 2x8”, 18 & 20’. i. ae 
GREF <cscce 5 15gx4 to 12”.. ~s © cance) «wcee, Qe 
tans, GEE &< 6/4 & 8/4x4”. oe Gimed “sadue. acne , 2x10”, 
44.30 48.25 ..... Gre Oe OPER cecccécwe. sence wracs 
Sonne eadas \ Cc = 
csece G20 
2 eer 
43.81 42.25 
87.50 $2.26 ..... 3 ue 
19.00 16.00 Casing and Base 
eeces cesee B&better: 
4 and 47.96 50.00 
8 and 10” ro. eer 





1x5 > oand 10” 
1x. 


B&better: 
1x4 and 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”.. 


= No. 1, 1x4”, 
27.00 

14.00 

No. 3 a 40s apes 

No. a8 Suse. 6oikine: an 

No. etens ‘ 15.00 

No. esses 8 wenee 9.90 


28.75 


Boards, 81S or 
Neo. 1, 126 to 12%....... 
1x8”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths. 
1x10”, 14 and 16’... 
PR ore lengths. 
1x12”, 14 and 2 ewes axenes ; , ; 
Other lengths. ecces bdeun 4 } Sy oe Se 
No. ag 2 to 20’): ¥ ae 


10 
2x4 to 12”. 


gleaf Timbers 


Lon: 

ue wine iS o 12” sek oe 00 ..... | No. 1Sq.E&S S4S, 20 
Bevel Siding ixs”" 9.74 ..... 9.75 8.4 oe we 
4x6" B rere Oe mpe rea, 4 : eM ; Pe org 
22.00 W 612 8.95 i k 9.13 12” ie i as 
ee No. 4. ali besa esionces Son sents : ee Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 

31.00 ’ No. 2 amuie eee ; 


Tide i iaé! : : * pee : .t 1 ‘ Car Material 
5/4x5” & 10 e : ~ cscs 3x g ’ (All 1x4 and 6”): 
5/4x12 Ree antes . erees oved Roofing B&better, 9 and 18’.... 
Beet [RUSE adams OU MM ce scces. eine :" and 20°... 
anew — 


. and multiples 

No. 2, Random 
S4S, Sq.E&S: 

8”, 34 to 36 

Up to 12”, wind 

Up to 14”, 38 to 40’. 
euune Car Framing 
dasae panes se SRE ; naan ‘ 8” & under, 20’ & under .... : 
& ouee Se 50.00 ..... q senas \ -§ Factory Flooring 
Bax” crocs coooe 50.00 ..... , eeses . ’ 2x6” +. 14.50 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 29.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Aug. 27: 
Week ended— Aug. 27 Aug. 20 | Week ended— Aug. 27 Aug. 20 | Week ended— Aug. 27 Aug. 20 Week ended— Aug. 27 Aug. 20 
pep Ceiling — Boards 
Ixd Babetter .....$34.25 $92.27 | Yox3% Rebetter -.... 25.47 ae oar No. 1 common— 
No. 1 com. 28.74 28.13 No. 1 com.... 22. _ - F ix 6 to 12 D4S.... 28.80 
No. 2 com.... 14.49 y No. 3 com.... .. : 5 : 50.00 : No. 8 common— 
No. 3 and cull 5.88 ‘ Partiti pilus 7 % ESS DGD ccccscces 
5/4x8 B&better ..... 45. mepcnancers ; ; MR Gwadacens 
No. 2 hrt. face 00 1x4 a veces. re 4 : Ss 
1x3 B&btr. sap rift 62. ; w0e : 
B&btr. hrt. face 52. No. 2 com.... 
ge . by ’ Siding + 
0. 1 com.... . Novelty— ; Swe a 
No, 2 com. hrt. 1x6 B&better ..... 36. Y ; x 8 to 12 D48.... 
f 20. No. 1 com.... . Other grades— 
¥ % y 1x8 No. 3 com. —_ 
No. 2 com.... \ f 5 3 ap 
iin 3 com.... 8.00 8.50 D . 48.29. 1x6 No. $ and a 
ae No. i com ’ on 34x10 Das ; 46.66 1x6 to 10—4’ and- 
B&better ..... 42. “s Square edge— 5/4x12 i 50.00 up, a Bee acccc 
No. 1 com.... A ° 1%x6 No. 2 com........ No. 1 common— Shingles 


No. 2 com... t ix 4 D4S J ; 4x16 No. 2 pine 
B&better ..... 3 ; Roofers 


No. 1 com.... .60 i 1x6 No. 2 com.. ‘ d , : aes 
No. 2 com.... : 13.03 1x8 No. 2 com 18.00 1x 6 rough ... 




















a er me 4’ No. 1 Std. pine... 3.97 
eeheicedan 19.00 4’ No. 1 Std. cypress 6.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 3.—The following prices for North Carolina pinehave been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull and red heart tate Me 8 $ 5.75@ 6.25 Roof ™ 923. 00 0. 2 & better 
$41.50@44.00  $28.00@30.00 $17.00@18.00 $14.00@15.00 » No. 1....$ 5. . oofers, 6”. .$22.50 D4S, 6”. Be. 00@53. 
.. 46.00@49.00  33.00@35.00  19.00@20.00 No, 2.... (2.25@ 2.50 8”. = pee cn 8”.. 51.00 
. 48.00@51.00  35.00@37.00  20.00@21.00 Factory, 2”.... 24.50@28.00 10”.. 2 00@ 25. 
52.00@55.00 40.00@42.00 ......cecee ; Sizes, 2 23.00@26.00 12”.. 20. “00 26.00 12 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better 
ié 48.00@51.00  32.00@34.00 22.50@23.00 18.00@19. Flooring, 1x24 and 3" rift $71.00 @ 79.00 
=: 0.00 @ 53.00 33. 00@ 36. 90 22.50 @ 23.50 19.5 43.00@51.00  $33.00@35.00 $21.50@23.00 
Bark strips, Now. i'@ 2.428 7 oe strip a bonnie. me 81.00@32.00 24.50@25.50 14.00 15.00 
Box ........ 12.00@12.50 | Nos. 1 and 2. 435,000 37.00 ve @s4. S.50O28.50 = 15.009 16. 


Cull red ‘heart - 10. a Partition, }}” 43.00 @ 48.00 34.00 @37.00 22.00 @ 23.50 
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The following are list prices f. 0. b. Duluth as quoted by the principal producers. 


NORTHERN PINE 


To dispose of an accumulated surplus, some mills have offered 


a few lots of Nos. 4 and 5 boards at $5 to $6 under these prices, and Norway dimension at $4 to $6 under. 





FENCING, RoucH— 


ComMON Boarps, RougH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° pan’ 18’ 20’ 6’ e° 10,12414’ 16’ 18€20 
No. 1, 8”.......$60.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 OP, Oy BiwicccsccosccQeee $59.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
20” cceusee 63.00 65.00 71.00 73.00 68.00 73.00 73.00 Mee Me < chine cneweus 45.0 48.00 0.50 00 53.00 
12”....5.-. 69.00 72.00 78.00 78.00, 73.00 78.00 78.00 i ee 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
Wo. 8: 87. .xc0<<: See 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 0. Wh Ee skces eee 54.00 58.00 64.00 64.00 
aD oasceee, Se 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 No. 2. Rams Se -- 38.00 41.00 46.00 52.00 52.00 
it. ¢ <9 AE”: oy nf yo} yt bors} =e vo4 bo +4 ce reer 25.00 27.50 31.00 31.00 
oO. ds rE Soheae . e 4 A le le ” - ar ” 
10", B80 3880 BESO BEBO SED g910 3880 gh os and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6°, $27 
Be kesauee 32.00 age 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 encing, same as 6”, 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
ne 4.8 ma 2 arse. ay di ee Ee SL. bor _ d, add $2. S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
or Of OF hag = Or tear pos a Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2 
, , , -“~- 
Eres wank grooved, roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
No.'1 Piece Sturr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
i. RP 10° 12’ 14° 16’ as” 20° SIDING 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
RE 4.500 ord $30.00 $30.00 = 00 $30.00 $31.00 $34.00 $34.00 4” o” ” 6” 
x 6. . 25.00 28.0 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 32.5 32.50  meneed coeeneas i 00 $55.00 Oe eithiee bk cant baw ewes $27.00 $27.00 
2x 8..... 25.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 33.50 33.50 AD -saiiencatar cove 48.00 48.00 Norway, C&better.. . 47. 00 47.00 
2x10..... 26.00 30.00 ef 4 H+} ees oped 774 aap og a? siatndsbueesiony 2 42. 00 42.00 
oal4. 222. 3200 «360040 00 40.00 38.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4 to 9 foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades 
$2. 


add 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





The following are f. o. b. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Aug. 





7 and Sept. 2, inclusive: 





Flooring ‘ | Finish—Dressed Fencing _ i, — S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge srain— 1x 1x4 B&bett No. No. No. 3 
AM ceveecereseeeecees gE VB crccecceconcertbcosecee’ $45.00, 11.00 $ 8.00 $10.25 
| wenelibeusetaoncseoets ROS TD SO! | GARY cs cawaiotcscccscsel BOIOO a 10.50 
Beet cece cece erence eee Yi 49.75 ES eS OEE: 55.50 een He 4 10.50 
4 Cee eeeeresesesreseerere 41.50 39.25 1%, 1% & 2x4 to git ORE 59.75 17:50 10:50 
Flat Grain— 1%, 1% & 2x10 to 12”.... 61.00 &E . ; 
B&better ...eeeveeseees 7.00 34.00 me Dimension, S — No.2 
- 1 Sve Sibie wants we aie.0e wee pd e4 Ceiling and Partition 12 14& * tw 12.148 . 18820’ $2.35 
Oo reer eee eee eee e —_ ie = “i un iv sao — 
; dhe. ; dhe. ot. a $ 2.00 $24.00 2x 4 $1675 $18.75 Moldings 
Casing and Base B&better «BB: $0 $32.75 $34. 38.00 16.00 18.00 2x 6 14.50 15.00 | 154 and smaller...... 35 percent discount 
4, 6 & 8” B&better.............005 C59. 1. ND. Poses 26.50 27.25 28.25 28.00 oe 4 De gd gt 1% and larger....... 40 percent discount 
S: & 207 Beier. kis oki cv ceesne 65.75 No. 0 odes oe 37.16 we VO 25°50 33° 50 2x12 19:25 91:95 None sold. 











FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 3.—The following prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 


cedar products for the week ended Sept. 3: 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertignt Grain es 


No.2 No.3 .2 No.3 

CéBtr. CéBtr. CaBtr. C&Btr. 
ce $53.00 $43.00 14x3"...$56.50 $46.50 
1x4”..... 49.00 43.00 114x4"... 53.50 46.50 
1x6”..... 52.50 45.00 14%4x6"... 55.50 45.50 

. Slash Grain Flooring 

Y sca ay 00 $21.00 14x38”. ..$38.50 $28.00 
a 53300 *30:00  1ikx4" 134.00 28.00 
Se” 6 os35 rN 00 22.00 1144x6”... 37.00 30.00 


Vertical Grain eee os eennn 
14%,1 and 2x 6 to 12” 5. 5. 
it’ i? and 2x14” 57.00 47.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, — or S4S 
$48.00 $42.00 





50.00 44.00 
ae oo 

14%, 1%x5, 8. 10 and i2”....2113!: 5 5 

2%4'and 3x4, 8 and 12”............- 59.00 53.00 


Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 


3x4”....$20.00 $15.00 3x6”... .$23.00 $18.50 

exam = 30-00 17.00 54x6”.... 25.50 20.50 

16x4”.... 20.50 15.50 %x6”.... 24.00 19.00 

1x4” . 23.50 20.50 1x6” . 26.00 23.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 
56x6”....$17.00 $14.50 IEG" ois ee 4 $18.5 
1x4” ; 2300 36:00 4587 :...5 25. 
Fir Battens 
SP PIA ves sivcc'e S BO 2” GG. Gives $ .70 
3m Ue er O° | SY OL Bhs s cakes 1.00 
Lath 
Wir, per Thousand. 6... 005. scsceovssevwes $ 4.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No.2 

com. com. 

Sx DS) 258 BOG ORI iss ceca cclnes “ry 00 $ 9.00 

BE icin «bse vem iu es eica pales 0.00 7.00 

1d aan ee be remain 2s 10:30 +50 

TEE RRS": | a Se eee Aes ar ae 11.50 8.50 

1x12' ies ER eee ae 12.00 9.00 

1x8, oS Ee": | pr 14.00 11.00 

LL ARs ae re meet 12.50 9.5 

1%x8 oa RT Re UG ese ee aner ees 13.50 10.50 

Common Planks and Small Timbers 

OE Ie rere a oe $11.00 

BE: iy OE Be BB nn ss a vie sc sw idle 14.50 10.50 

SON OS, gr ee et ee 15.00 12.00 

3x10, De MRM vio rage CO as os 16.00 14.00 

Common Dimension, SiS1E, 12” 

pb 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 

om. com. com. com. 

2x8, 2x4”. 3° °. 50 $ 6.50 2x14”....$13.00 $10.00 

2x6, it 9.00 6.00 2x16” 14.00 11.00 

2x10”. 10.00 7.00  2x18”.... 16.00 13.00 

2x12”... 10.50 7.50 2x20”.... 18.00 15.00 





Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
eee SOG0 $550 .18’...5.; ty 50 os. 50 
ee 9.50 6.50 eee 12.50 50 
|, eet 10.50 7.50 Me viet 14.50 11. 50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Poy No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. 
Gx 6”. or 00 $2010 00 18x18".. - $21.00 $24.00 
10x10”... 8.00 21.00 20x20”... 22.50 25.50 
14x14”. |! 18:00 21.00 22x22”... 24.50 27.50 
16x16”... 20.00 22.00 24x24”... 27.00 30.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$20.00 $23.00 72to 80’.$46.00 $49.00 
42 to50’. 26.00 29.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 
52 to 60’. 32.00 35.00 92to0100’. 58.00 71.00 
62 to 70’. 38.00 41.00 
Railroad Material 
6x9 ties, rough.. $11.00 7x9 ties, rough.. $13.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 13.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
rie ng pond 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com 
1x2 & 3”. $13.00 $14 00 1% > 1% 
aS 9. - - $13.00 $10.00 
LC oe is 8.5 : he ac a 11.00 
1x8 & veel 12. 30 9. 50 x 8&10 14.50 11.50 
ixi2”.... 18.00 16:00 x12. 15.00 12.00 
14x2 & 3 15.00 12:00 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
OR ose $11.50 $ 8.50 1x10”....$13.00 $10.00 
aeRO. 6% 12.00 9.00 1x12”.... 18.50 9.00 
BE acsrecore 13.00 10.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 . Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
| $13.00 $16.00 1x10”....$15.00 $18.00 
|. eee 14.00 17.00 1x12”.... 15.00 18.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 6.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 





Rep CyPRESS— 4/4 sfameré 8/4 
rr $103.00 $108.00 $110.00 
a ae 80.00 85.00 90.00 
ee ere 50.00 60.00 68.00 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 37.00 39.00 41.00 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 26.00 28.00 28.00 

YELLOW CYPRESS—— 
| $ 90@100 $ 95@105 . 

LS eee a 75 80@ 85 “80 
CA 48 55@ 60 ot 
No. 1 com. ra 

widths ..... --@ 35 --@ 388 ...@ 38 
No. 2 com. ren. 

widths coe oe oe @ 25 ...@ 26 -...@ 26 


WESTERN PINES 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Sept. 7.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 
ie. No. $ 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20° ds wie’ cn erceee 23.00 $12.00 
BO ieee wee 25.00 13.00 
ax”, 20,19, 34, 26'B FO’ orca ces 24.00 15.50 
, eet 17.50 
is 2 aime 1 RR Ce | aaa 24.50 16.50 
RO, BO AO EO 66d hse cee eae 25.00 16.50 
pS fugie e 30.00 18.00 
Se WOE FS ok cise ck occ 29.00 18.00 
IRS a stint erence 0G 26.00 17.00 
Selects 
Bdbetter “CO” “Dp” 
1x a 8 & 8”, 10’ and longer.$87.00 $82.00 $66.00 
gS teres ter rd ae te ee 91.00 86.00 70.00 
ixi3° dite aee ia aw wae he ais 97.00 92.00 75.00 
SEED” GRO WIKEE iis: 6 occ cee 102.00 97.00 80.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 
AUD. bb best ecards ews 95.00 90.00 78.00 
B/S. SRE WISE s 666 on 5000s ais 97.00 92.00 80.06 
WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 7.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 

SRR Es 056 0064 Reb 4G hee eee eee $71.00 

SW WO BRNO 6 atic 6 oi kee ewes os 60.00 

RAN NIE), RING 00610146 osc crobinetckw ers 33.00 

OS EC ee eae ne 34.00 

NIN "ss wile nis, ¥iasacecar ek G crore ie wrote ha be Le pe 5.50 

PRU BIO CR  oiks i cx6s 600 h8%eec enw 25.00 

1% ‘to ME See Kon Raine gatwes 29.00 

ROU RO eee 30.00 

3% NS PPE eee 33.00 

Common rough dimension................. 15.00 

Box lumber, yer CESSES Dae bees see wees 12.00 

a Ea hore- kos s oo arse bs eae 16.00 


Logs, $18, $14 phony $10. 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 6.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Aug. 27: 


Rx } "x 33 "x 36"x %”"x 
1 ” t. 2 A ” 1 le ” 3” 
Clr. qtd. wht. 131.89 124.85 101.50 ocee 
Cir. qtd. red. ..... 118.45 owes 95.38 
Sel. qtd. w&r ..... iveese 80.06 eosce eeee 
Cir. pln. wht. 85.15 97.19 93.80 68.64 68.44 
Cir. pln. red. 83.16 85.00 86.26 62.39 63.68 
Sel. pln. wht. 54.68 ..... 60.385 39.42 45.76 
Sel. pln. red ™ " ecooe 57.10 44.17 ° 48.44 
No. 1 Com ee 35.25 24.55 23.03 
No. 2 Com 15.66 soe eves 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 7.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported 


today: 
Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 a v. g.....$53.00 $46.00 $47.00 
No. 3 Se cmererre 20.00 23.00 
No. 2 and better s. g. 24.00 19.00 20.00 
Pe: ee Biv ccacsusns 17,00 16.00 weed 
1x6” No. 2 can better s. g. 23.00 21.00 
(ee Re 22.00 20.00 
ne 
No. 2 and better clear..... 55.00 
stl 
DEO WR bk cos ices eties 51.00 46.00 
Casing and base... <6. s-.0<«« 58.00 ees 
oan 
5¢x4” wo o. 2 and better 23.00 18.00 20.00 
Ciao wad eale te 3.50 10.50 nae 
1x4” No 2 and better. 22.00 20.00 20.00 
IGLOS us boctengaces 8.00 13.50 sate 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 25.00 19.00 21.00 
Oa OF as create tase 19.50 14.00 es 
Boards and ego No. 1 
Ts © ORG TO cs ecekccsesiss 12 8.50 9.50 
WGI ices cosececteceass 10.50 ea elas 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
224", 19 GRE 3? occcscees 12.50 8.50 9.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 Wo 16°, Bae..... 15.50 12.00 14.50 
$x19”,. 12 to 16°, S4B..... 16.00 13.50 on 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
O20", BRciveleciecevss 18.00 13.50 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 7.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


EGG” WOE BCU oes ckiccccncecscewceeswns $52.00 
ON err err eee rere 47.00 
COUN aig eReek ice yene needa eee ss 25.00 

1x3 and 14%4x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53.50 

Wee WIE 6 oes caacessess 25.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” Nok FD Gea GUNG GSttOP. oc cc ccecccccce 21.00 
1 eg Sree eee 15.00 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better..........e00. 24.00 
ROO De Go. a's 06sec hi 6b evtesewecccccs 20.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 55.00 
Finish 
No. F ChORP GRE DOCH so cc kcccciseccccccce 46.00 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 aus eer . 20.00 
» St Ree - 12.50 
1x4” No. 2 ply Sie GeRIBE: << ..co0c 5 cass 21.00 
INNO. DS CHUBB. ccc ccccccccccscctcnse coe Seu 
Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............+- 21.00 

IW Oe eek dsc cccsarsceccs couse 15.00 


Miscellaneous items 


Dimension, off Rail B list.... 9.00 
Bourds, off Rail B list........ 9.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list......... 7.50 





6x6” and Jarger timbers, off Rail B list...... 7.00 


Fir logs, $20; $16; $12. 
Fir lath, per thousand, $3.75. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 





mill, are: 
RivTe-GRADE INSPECTED 
J Bundles 5 aaa 

Extra stars, 6/2........ $2.15 

Hxtra stare, 5/2........ 2.15@2.20 2. Taz. 75 
Extra cCleOAre@ .......+5.- SOF 
Perfects, 5/2.......-.... 2.838@2.97 3. 06@3.7 72 
oe) er ere 2.82 @2.88 ..@. 
PORTOCUIONG sc oss a ssc nes 3.42 @3.45 n@es 

ORDINARY STOcK, FIRST Grapes» 
xtra stars, 6/2......... $2.07 $2.58 
xtra stars, G/B. cccosese REVO 2: "64@2. 69 
Extra clears 2.42 @2.46 3. 02@3.08 
Perfects, 5/2.. 2.88 3.60 
WRG a wae rie € es 2.71 @2.76 oe oeReaes 
POLIGCEIUME Siu occa nae tee 3.27 @3.32 oo eo@en ee 
ORDINARY STOCK, Peg GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2...... 36@ 44 $ £0 . 
Common stars, 5/2...... 
Common clears ......... 120 150 
BRITISH COLUMBIA StTock 
(United States Exchange) 

aie Per Square Per M. 
XXXXX adn wh wee oawawe comers $2.875 $3.625 
Hurekas EAE VES caine RSG ws OR See 0 Liawede 

EM gid aid Wide ee hele dews oa | -<egala 
NC MES Sig reli te war ore clever bie 1.38 1.725 
a IN. 6a scar 6 ak Weg airs. chess 1.32 1.84 
ime QOUUIEMOD oo nc Save cen's 1.32 1.84 

OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 

s er Per M 
WED 55 055-0 tee $2.58 WES cio eweves $3.16 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


Chicago Receipts and Shipments 














Receipts AvuG. 1 To Sept. 3, INc. 
Lumber Shingles 
BOE Seveveceseaneeds 201,001,000 27,414,000 
GR avedcecekeseveune 236,276,000 16,430,000 
IE | oe citinccdces. stbagapawe 10,984,000 
ONY. ecancecaes 35,275. 000 awxweeeen 
RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 3, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
WE..6 de waeeencdanees 1,283.824,000 174,342,000 
DEE, Gc teecencacaqese 1,730,827,000 179,361,000 
WOORO a. Sc 5 Fadaes 447,003,000 5,019.000 
SHIPMENTS Aug. 1 TO Sept. 3, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
BOS access nsaceuewas 94,679,000 21,649,000 
UE. cee ne ema aleade 92,307,000 18,199,000 
po ee 2,372,000 3,450,000 
SHIPMENTS Jan. 1 = Rann Bo 3, INC. 
Shingles 
Se Acdheccucaeaceves 614. 760 000 142, 736, 000 
RE. Deed ceeweesecees 681,655,000 146,843,000 
POCORN co bcc ede cas 66,895,000 4,107,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permft 
totals for August, 1920 and 1921: 


Permits for— Aug., 1920 Aug., 1921 
9 147 





MEIC rade hace ee cee ae 9s 
Offices and hotels......... 3 3 
pO Tee 185 672 
Halls and churehes....... 3 2 
PO ere 11 190 
Stores and offices........ 2 3 
Stores and residences..... 1 25 
Stores and apartments.... 1 12 
Miscellaneous ........... 3 4 
A oecees as cecewen 308 1,058 
PD iGc cow keneeeeeweet 262 817 
WE kc wcese ce roceeuse 46 241 
EME, 5 ciceuiwede cues 10,752 30,662 
CONE ave cieddcas - -$5,521,000 $12,851,910 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—City building de- 
mand is furnishing a market to absorb a good 
part of the surplus in lower grades from north- 
ern pine mills since they reduced their prices. 
The call for dimension and common boards has 
improved, tho country vards are not buying 
much from Minnesota mills. Factory demand is 
a little better and stocks available for this trade 
are low. Preparations for winter logging are 
on a much smaller scale than usual. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 7.—The trade in northern 
pine continues spotty. Building grades are in 
the most demand and industrial activity is not 
yet sufficient to boost the lower grades, which 
are in rather larger supply than usual at this 
season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 6.—A little bet. 
ter feeling prevails among dealers, demand hav- 
ing increased. Retailers are taking most of the 
stock but manufacturers are manifesting a 
greater disposition to secure stock than for a 
long time. Prices are holding about the same 
as for several weeks, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—An improvement is 
noted here in demand and inquiry for dimension 
spruce. The market is pretty firm at: Base, 
8-inch and under, $45; 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 
12-inch, $49. Some retailers are slashing prices. 
There is a firmer tone for random. Prices are 
(lower, provincial; higher, Maine): 2x3 to 2x7, $30 
to $35; 2x8, $35 to $38; 2x10, $39 to $42; 2x12, $40 
to $43. Offerings of narrow at $30 are growing 
less. Boards, in better inquiry and demand, are 
firmer. Random covering boards now sell at 
$31 to $35, and matched at $35 to $38. Most cov- 
ering boards sell for at least $32. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—Producers re- 
port a fair run of trade in larger sizes but 3-inch 
post stock is not selling well. This is due largely 
to the poor crop in the spring wheat region 
where this size rules as a favorite. Further 
south business is better, but trade as a whole is 
dull. Pole business is quiet, too, but shows 
promise of picking up in the next month. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 7.—There has been a very ma- 
terial improvement in business sentiment among 
the hardwood consumers, which, altho not yet 
having been reflected by any marked expansion 
of actual business, has had a strengthening effect 
on the market. There has been some increase 
in the volume of orders and the character of in- 








There Is Only One 
GANDY Belting 


Winding the yarn from hun- 
dreds of creels to the single 
giant beam of the warp com- 
pressor is only one stage in the 
making of a Gandy stitched 
cotton duck belt. But careful 
workmanship and experienced 
supervision determine here, as 
in all the other processes, the 
high standard of Gandy qual- 
ity. 

There is only one Gandy Belt- 
ing. It is the original stitched cot- 
ton duck belt—the world’s stan- 
dard since 1880. Its worth is 
testified in records it has made— 
twenty to twenty-five years and 
longer in difficult drives and in 
conveyor installations where con- 
ditions of hardest wear prevail. 


That is the kind of wear you 
want in the belting for the lumber 
mill. Insure genuine Gandy serv- 
ice in your plant by equipping with 
Gandy stitched cotton duck belt- 
ing. 

And be sure it’s “Gandy.” 
Look for the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy trade 
thark. 








THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 








NEW YORK: 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


BELT 


36 WARREN STREET 
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saws. 


qualities. 


or branch house. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











Band, Solid Circular or Inserted 
Tooth Circular Saws bearing the 
Simonds trade mark are all fine 
Of Simonds own edge- 
holding steel and skillfully made 
by expert saw makers, they hold 
their tension and provide a per- 
fect cutting service. 
of users testify to their sterling 


Thousands 


When you require saws com. 
municate with a Simonds factory 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 








quiries, which are being received from a larger 
range of consumers and are for larger quantities, 
lead distributers to believe that business will 
develop steadily henceforth. The best consumers 
are the flooring and interior trim manufacturers 
and the furniture industry, but some business is 
also received from automobile interests. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—Demand from 
the sash and door factories is taking a good 
share of the hardwood stock that is moving, 
and northern hardwood stocks are being re- 
duced considerably. Birch has been ruling as a 
favorite for flooring and finish. City trade is 
calling for a good amount of high grade hard- 
wood for interiors. Otherwise the market is slow 
and low grade stocks are not moving well. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6.—There is a decidedly 
better demand for car oak both from industrials 
and railroads. One sale was 92,000 feet at $44 
for red oak and $48 for white. Local yards are 
buying common oak for stock. They feel that 
there is too wide a spread between No. 1 com- 
mon and FAS and look to the former to advance. 
Very little gum is being sold, while furniture 
factories are buying a little log run elm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6.—Most of the hard- 
wood business taken here is negotiated on wire 
prices. The bulk of the demand continues to 
run in oak and gum. Other woods are being 
taken only hand to mouth. Furniture manu- 
facturers recently bought heavily in gum at rock 
bottom, so prices became much firmer, but 
they appear to be soft at present. Oak flooring 
is moving in good quantities, but the demand 
for maple is not so strong. There is a good 
movement of oak and gum finish. The demand 
for common stock is very light. Box manufac- 
turers are doing only a small business and crat- 
ing demand is not heavy. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 5.—Further improve- 
ment is reported, with a reported advance of 
$2 on No. 2 sap gum, which has been selling 
heavily during the last fortnight and is now in 
scant supply. The price situation continues 
unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of the mills 
and it is reported that in some parts of the 
southern hardwood belt lower grade stock is go- 
ing to the burners. Export call is said to be a 
trifle better. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—The hardwood trade 
is at last showing a slight increase, tho still 
far from satisfactory. While cheaper grades are 
weak, the FAS are firmer, tho low prices are still 
available. The house finish trade’s inquiries are 
particularly encouraging. There is a slight im- 
provement in demand from hardwood yards and 
furniture people. Maple is in slight demand 
and rather weak. White ash is firmer and a 
little higher; further advances are looked for on 
better grades. As birch sap and red are scarce 
there is more inquiry for them and they are 
firmer. Prices current for FAS, inch, are: quar- 
tered white oak, $140 to $155; plain, $105 to $120; 
poplar, $107 to $120; white ash, $105 to $115; 
basswood, $100 to $115; red birch, $140 to $155; 
sap, $105 to $120; maple, $95 to $105. 





Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 5.—A steady increase 
in demand for hardwoods is reported. Furniture 
factories are now in the market while box con- 
cerns are buying low grade oak and poplar. 
Railroads are making inquiries. Retailers are 
still the backbone of the market. Prices are 
somewhat stronger. High grade stocks are 
rather scarce. Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com, com. com. 
Quartered ..... wo «69185 $76 $50 acer 
PRRIO cisitans cs sain 52 35 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 6.—There is not much 
actual improvement as yet in hardwood sales. 
Some railroad inquiries have been received and 
one or two fair sized orders. Consumer and 
retail yard buying continues to be hand to mouth. 
There has been little change of importance in 


prices. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 7.—The hemlock market in this 
territory remains very slow, being confined al- 
most wholly to crating material, for which de- 
mand is as yet quite restricted. Prices are vir- 
tually unchanged from the level which prevailed 
a month ago. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—There is slightly more 
inquiry and demand for hemlock, tho the market 
is not booming. A slight increase in demand and 
inquiry for boards is worth noting. Some east- 
ern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, sell for $28 but the 
bulk of the 6-inch go at $30. Random boards 


range down to $26, but there is not much activity 
in them. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Dealers re- 
port that building is more active than at any 
time this season. Prices are holding well, ex- 
cepting where stock, not selling as readily as 
other grades, is shaded somewhat in order to 
make sales. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—While fir stocks are 
badly broken there are evidences of slightly bet- 
ter business. The current barometer is regarded 
as the most encouraging of any thruout the last 
six months. Oriental business has been unex- 
pectedly heavy, railroad business is almost en- 
tirely lacking, and the demands of the yards are 
far from satisfactory. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 3.—While San 
Francisco demand for fir has not yet increased 
much, local yards are moving more stock now 
the building strike is ended, but buy only for 
immediate requirements. Prices appear to be 
stabilizing. Buying at San Pedro has slackened, 
but business is looking up in the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys. Clears are being held 
firmer at the northern mills, which are now 
pretty well supplied with cutting orders and are 
not anxious to dispose of high grade stock at 
low prices. If unsold random continues to come 
in there will be a weaker market. Prices are 
practically unchanged, but some cases of cutting 
on large orders are reported. 


Chicago, Sept. 7.—Continued improvement in 
the Douglas fir trade is reported by local dis- 
tributers. City yard trade is quite active and 
is expected to show additional expansion very 
soon as a result of the encouragement of build- 
ing which is sure to come from the just handed 
down decision on building labor wages. The 
country yard trade has shown steady improve- 
ment during the last month, and many “dead 
spots’ are now beginning to be heard from. 
There has been some strengthening of prices and 
the situation as a whole looks very encouraging. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6.—Except for a small 
business in first grade uppers and some Calls for 
timbers, the fir market is stagnant. Freight 
rates run so heavily against the west Coast 
wood that buyers are not interested unless they 
want fir for some special purpose. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 3.—There is a 
pretty steady demand for white and sugar pine 
uppers. Eight-quarter stock is scarce. Altho 
some mills have been quoting rather low prices 
on sugar pine, there is enough demand to 
justify maintaining them. Shop is moving 
slowly with a light demand for No. 2. But 8/4 
No. 1 is in good demand, with a shortage at 
most of the mills. No. 2 common is out of the 
market and buyers are beginning to take No. 3. 
Production in California is below normal. 


Chicago, Sept. 7.—The sash and door plants are 
running on a better basis and are buying more 
lumber, making for an improved position of the 
western pines market. It is felt that the de- 
cision on the building labor wage scale handed 
down this week will go far toward stimulating 
building, and the building material manufac- 
turers are watching the situation closely, pre- 
pared to expand operations as required. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6.—Sash and door 
manufacturers have been buying western pines 
in larger quantities, especially plants in imme- 
diate Kansas City territory. The yard demand, 
however, is very small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Reports from the 
Coast say that many mills are about to close 
and this is expected to have a stimulating effect 
upon California pines. Recently a good deal of 
variation has been shown in quotations, and the 
tendency has been toward lower prices in 
ordinary grades. Sales are not showing much 


activity. 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 3.—The redwood 
market seems a little bit firmer, with fall demand 
coming on. It is too early to say the new do- 
mestic cargo prices have stimulated trade, there 
are favorable indications. There is a moderate 
demand for siding and house building grades. 
Mixed cars are moving. Increased building ac- 
tivity is making manufacturers more confident 
and mills are making fair outputs. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6.—There is a little 
stronger inquiry here for redwood, but business 
still is very small. Siding makes up the bulk 
of it. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 5.—The North Carolina 
pine situation certainly looks better, with the 
gains in the movement maintained, and more 
interest being manifested in offerings than for a 
long time. The market as a whole Seems to be 
rather firmer, except on small framing, receipts 
of which have been too large. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—Roofers continue to 
sell fairly well. The market is rather uneven, 
however. Some 6-inch are being sold at $26, but 


people particular about quality are paying round 
$30. For rough edge there is a little more de- 
mand and the price has advanced to $50 to 
$52.50. This firmness seems in keeping with 
increased inquiry for finish. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 7.—A somewhat larger 
inquiry for North Carolina pine is being made, 
but the business is confined generally to mixed 
ears, with a good many grades specified. Low 
grades are in ample supply and there is very 
little sale for them in this section. Six-inch 
roofers are holding steady at the recent advanced 
price of $27. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 7.—Trade in southern pine is 
undergoing gradual expansion, and reports of 
large blocks being sold thru local distributers 
are much more frequent. The city and country 
yard trade is greatly improved, and industrial 
takings are increasing. The handing down this 
week of the decision on building labor wage 
scales is the most important local occurrence 
during the week, and its immediate stimulative 
effect on home building and the market for con- 
struction materials is looked for. An increasing 
number of southern pine items in the meanwhile 
are gathering strength, and the market appears 
to be tending distinctly upward. 


St. Louls, Mo., Sept. 6.—Considerable improve- 
ment has been noted in demand for southern 
pine. The railroads have begun to buy and there 
has been an advance of $5 to $6 in car siding. 
The demand for 4- and 6-inch car siding has 
also resulted in a stronger demand for 4-inch 
B&better flooring and 6-inch B&better drop sid- 
ing, and within the last month the flooring has 
advanced about $6. A most encouraging feature 
of the market is the increastng demand for 
straight cars from retailers. No. 1 dimension is 
in better demand than No. 2 in straight cars 
only. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6.—In Texas, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania and New York demand has 
been fine and in other territory it is picking up. 
All of the left side of the list is stronger, floor- 
ing especially. Dimension stock is about the 
only thing that shows no change. Stocks at the 
mills are broken and production is said to be 
below normal. Local business is better, due to 
the expanding building program. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 5.—Current trade com- 
ment indicates another excellent week in respect 
to bookings. The active call has produced a 
general stiffening of prices, it is said, and the 
indications point to an early increase of produc- 
tion if the gain is maintained. While there is 
talk of improved export demand, it seems to 
be based on prospective rather than upon actual 
bookings. Market comment nearly everywhere 
is marked by greater optimism and confidence 
than for a long time. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—There is but little im- 
provement in demand and inquiry. 
Irregularity in prices. There is not much change 
over last week. in the demand for either parti- 
tion or flooring. A rift is a little advanced. 
Somes partition is offered at $1 less. Roofers 
are fairly active, selling down to $26, while some 
easily get $30. Current prices: Partition, B&- 
better, 33, $43 to $47; flooring, 1x4, A rift, $64 
to $72; B rift, $60 to $67; C rift, $47.25 to $54.25; 
No. 2 common rift, $29.50 to $31.50; B&better 
flat, $45 to $50. 


_ Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Trade is fairly active 
m some grades of southern pine. The building 
industry seems to be showing up more favor- 
ably, and small retail stocks have made neces- 
Sary purchases to fill orders, but retailers are 
not stocking up. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 6.—Business is much 
better than during the summer. In general the 
feeling in the trade is much brighter. Prices 
are steadier and many dealers believe that the 
bottom has been reached. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 5.—All gains in de- 
mand have been maintained and the gradual 
gain continues, prices holding firm with produc- 
tion steady. Mixed car trade continues the prin- 
cipal factor, tho there are inquiries and occa- 
sional sales of straight cars to distributers and 
manufacturing industries, this branch of the 
trade showing a gain and developing brisk in- 
quiry. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6.—There is very little 
change in the cypress market. Altho there is 
no buying .to speak of in Gulf coast stock, the 
market remains firm, especially on upper grades. 
Some native stock is being sold. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6.—A better demand 
for cypress is reported here with somewhat 
larger calls for factory stock. Yard orders gen- 
erally are for well mixed cars. Prices have 
shown no change. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Cypress sales are not 
heavy, but more stock is now asked for and the 
market is in better shape than it recently was. 
Prices have been holding comparatively firm. 
The tendency is to buy in small lots. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—There is a slightly 
growing firmness in cypress. There is a some- 
what better demand for all grades and more in- 
quiry. In finish the demand from consumers and 
retailers continues to improve. Even the tank 
people are inquiring to some extent and even 
buying a little better. Prices are firm: FAS, 4/4, 
$105 to $115; 8/4, $115 to $125; selects, 4/4, $85 
to $95; 8/4, $98 to $105.50; shop, 4/4, $58 to $62; 
5/4, 6/4, $68 to $72. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 5.—Developments seem 
to be in the direction of greater assurance. Local 
requirements are not large but the holding down 
of output has left the situation in fairly good 
shape, and more interest is being manifested 
in the market. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—The red cedar 
shingle market is feverish, with stars running 
wild. Prices have been advancing during the 
latter part of the week by jumps of 5 and 10 
cents. For some time probably less than 10 
percent of the mills have been cutting stars. 


Today a carload of stars is practically on an 
auction basis. Probably a hundred transits are 
rolling eastward. The advance in shingles is 
traceable in large part to the difficulty of ob- 
taining logs. Shingle logs are now command- 
ing $18. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—Retail yards are 
not taking shingles in any quantity, mainly 
in single transit cars that can be delivered soon. 
It still is a “hand to mouth” market, in spite 
of advancing prices. Dealers seem afraid to 
stock in excess of immediate needs. 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 5.—Cypress and pine 
lath remain in good request, at prices that are 
rated firm but little if any changed, and the 
cypress mills as a general rule are limiting their 
lath acceptances to mixed cars. Cypress 
shingles have maintained the gains recently 
noted but the demand is not yet seasonal nor- 
mal. Shingle prices by report stand unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—Lath are firmer and 
prices are higher. The 1%-inch sell for $8.50 
to $8.75 and the 15-inch for $9.50 to $10. There 
is improvement in trade and inquiry for the 1%- 
inch from New York. Much of the firmness in 
the market is due to the Known paucity of 
offerings. For furring there is not much de- 
mand. The 2-inch sells $33 to $34. Shingle 
trade is fair, but not very active. Some pro- 
vincial makers of whites have lowered their 
prices, so extras sell at $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 
to $5.25. The reds are not selling very actively 
but are firmer and higher, the best selling now 
for $4.66. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 7.—The shingle market 
shows a fair amount of steadiness and extra 
clears are quoted at $4.75, with stars at $4.14. 
Considerable reduction in the output of the mills 
has occurred lately and this has had the effect 
of strengthening prices. While the demand is 
not heavy, it is on a larger scale than two 
months ago, as retailers have found that their 
stocks needed frequent replenishing. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The shingle trade is 
still quiet. Some rural yards are buying spar- 
ingly to replenish. Prices are unsteady and 
weak. Red cedar clears sell around $4.40 and 
stars around $3.90, Columbus. The lath trade is 
rather strong and a considerable volume is mov- 
ing. 








There is less: 


Railroad Fire Warden Praises 
Pyro-Non Fire Retardent Paint 





Pyro-Non Paint Company, Inc., 
505 Driggs Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


will not spread over it. 


tions, etc. 





Jersey City, N. J., January 13, 1921. 


After witnessing demonstrations of your fire proof paints | am 
convinced that they will stand up under severe fire test and believe 
it is one of the best fire retardents that has come to my notice. 
work painted with these paints will not readily catch fire and fire 


In my opinion it would be an ideal paint for use on wooden 
bridges, trestles, round houses, shops, stations, warehouses, parti- 


Wood- 


(Name upon request.) 








This is only one of many testimo- 
nial letters—expressing satisfaction 
with Pyro-Non Fire Retardent Paint 
—that we have in our files. In the 
next few advertisements in the 
American Lumberman we will pre- 
sent others. Watch forthem. They 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


505 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
—REPRESENTATIVES— 


Pyro-Non Products Co. Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. 
440 New Guardian Bldg., 


tell what men who know Pyro-Non 
from actual experience think of it. 
They offer the most convincing evi- 
dence of its dependability as a fire 
protection that we know of. Write 
our nearest representative for further 
particulars and quotations. 


K. M. Supply Company, 
123 West 8th St., 


208 North Wells St., 
: Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FORESTS OF HAWAII 

(Concluded from page 57) 
the Islands, for instance, have their floors and 
steps made of ohia, and the floor of the capitol 
and of many public buildings is of the same 
wood. 
Ohia Is Unbelievably Hard and Fireproof 
It is unbelievably hard and fireproof, espe- 
cially good for railroad ties. I have seen an 
ohia tree carried along in a lava flow, the 
temperature of the flow being at least 2,000 F., 
and yet it was two hours before the trunk 
burned thru enough for the tree to fall flat into 
the molten mass. Evidently it has a special 
affinity for volcanoes, for it seems to thrive 
even on the open fissures and steam cracks at 
the sulphur banks, where it is covered with the 
whitish sulphur deposits which make it look 
snow covered. 

Difficult to Utilize But Lasts Forever 


It grows heartily on the open cinder fields of 
Halemaumau, and seemingly flourishes in every 
condition from the sea up to 7,000 feet on the 
sides of Mauna Loa. Pure stands up there 
are without undergrowth at all, and are bor- 











A typical ohia growth in a fern forest. The tree 
fern is the cradle for the ohia seed, becomes the 
supporting plant and later succumbs as the 
tree grows large. This accounts for the many 
stilt roots on ohias 


dered with pure stand koa forests, magnificent 
trees covering only the geographically older 
regions. The line between these two forest 
types is so distinct that they could be divided 
with a rope. 

The main objection to ohia in commercial 
work is that it warps in the curing and that all 
of the holes must be hand drilled and the sec- 
tions of flooring bolted down. But once down 
it lasts forever, even in a country where scores 
of insects are continually at work to weaken 
the hardest woods. 

Other Minor Species of Hawaiian Trees 

There are one or two other trees native to 
the Islands which have some commercial use, 
such as Wiliwili or Hau, which is very soft 
and light and is used for the floats on the out- 
rigger canoes; the Aalii, a golden-brown wood 
with black heart wood which is extremely hard 
and has been used as a substitute for brass 
machine bearings. 

Uhiuhi wood is another hard, close grained 
and durable wood. It is almost black, with a 
light colored sap wood. The natives made their 
spears out of it as well as the laau melo-melo, 
their fishing spear, which they still use. The 
natives drop the wood, besmeared with a sweet, 
sticky ‘substance, into the water and pull it 
slowly along to attract the fishes, while another 
man follows behind with a net. The wood 
being very heavy will sink in water even after 


a hundred years and was on this account se- 
lected for the purpose. 


Forests Important Chiefly for Watersheds 


But on the whole the forests of Hawaii must 
be considered. only from the point of view of 
watersheds, and it is that problem which is in- 
teresting the foresters now. They have a unique 
situation, inasmuch as the general ideal of most 
foresters—the creation of a pure culture for- 
est—will not apply here. The demands of the 
indigenous trees for new soil, the great variety 
of levels—from the sea to 8,000 feet—the vary- 
ing conditions of rainfall—100-400 inches per 
annum—all complicate the problem. At pres- 
ent the best line seems to be the bringing in of 
soil binders, hearty growers to resist the Hilo 
grass, trees indifferent to the possibility of a 
cattle run—in short some members of ficus 
genus, either banyans or the India rubber tree. 
The latter has already proved its ability to 
grow under conditions in the Islands, and many 
new trees are being planted. It appears to be 
ideal, as it gives vertical depth to the forests, 
permits undergrowth right up to its bole, pre- 
vents soil-erosion and is free from insect pests. 
Also it could be made to be a very protitable 
source of income in a few years without im- 
pairing its water conserving value. 

In a previous article I told of the efforts 
being made to introduce .a fertilizing wasp for 
the banyan tree. Under the present intelligent 
forestry board, and with the efforts at its ex- 
periment station of the Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, which maintains its own large force 
for the building up of the watersheds, the for- 
ests of Hawaii in another twenty years should 
be in a much strengthened condition. 


A NEW MARKET FOR CRATING 


MERRILL, Wis., Sept. 5.—Peter Krier, of 
Antigo, with the codperation of the division of 
markets of Wisconsin and representatives of the 
Sheboygan Cigar Box, Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is making an experiment in the market- 
ing of potatoes, shipping a carload of fancy 
Irish Cobblers to the Milwaukee market packed 
in erates, each containing 90 pounds, equivalent 
to half a barrel. The potatoes will go on the 
market on the same basis as Jersey Cobblers. 
The crates are labelled ‘‘U. S. Grade No. 1 
Woodland Cobblers.’’ About 432 of them go 
in a car, and because the potatoes are packed 
closely in the crates they do not suffer damage 
in transit. Potatoes packed in this way should 
capture the fancy market and bring a price in 
excess of current quotations. The experiment 
is being watched with great interest and it is 
believed that the crate method of shipping is 
certain to be adopted for seed potato stock. 
J. W. Smith, of Antigo, will use some for ship- 
ping Triumphs to Bermuda. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LitTLeE Rock, ArRK., Sept. 6.—The State of 
Arkansas, thru the attorney general, has. filed suit 
in circuit court for the annulment of the charter 
of the Arkansas Logging Co., of Helena, on the 
ground that the organization as listed with the 
Arkansas Tax Commission no longer exists and 
the alleged reédrganized company bearing the same 
name has not filed articles of corporation and has 
failed to make the annual reports required by the 
State law. The complaint held that the directors 
who filed the original articles of corporation are 
no longer residents of the State. The company 
was incorporated in 1912. 





Burrao, N. Y., Sept 6.—A distribution of 50 
percent was made last week to thé creditors of 
the firm of M. Zeis & Sons whose affairs have been 
in the court for a number of years. The creditors’ 
committee which looked after the interests of the 
lumbermen was composed of Henry I. George, chair- 
man; Maurice M. Wall and Nelson S. Taylor. A 
serious point of law was involved in the case, 
which went to the highest State court before final 
settlement, and it was determined that the mer- 
gee creditors should have equal standing with 

e banks. 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 3.—The Reliance Lum- 
ber Co. has filed a complaint in the Superior Court 
at Tacoma asking for a judgment of $8,000 against 
the Ashford Lumber Co., J. Waune, receiver for the 
company ; the Crane Co., and the Sterling Machin- 
ery Co. The action is based on a number of 
promissory notes held by the plaintiff and an order 
of foreclosure on the timber lands given by the 
defendant as security is asked. The Ashford Lum- 
ber Co. went into the hands of a receiver two 
months ago. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. F 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
line for three consecutive weeks. 
< = o pee four opecnre weeks, 
wo of ordina: length make one 
ine. Count in signatare. 
Head counts as two lines, 
Ne disp y except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 

. extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 

advertisements received dater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. ‘ 





GENERAL MILLWORK MAN 
Seeks responsible position. Experienced in all depart 
ments. Good correspondent and salesman. Seasoned 
and mature in judgment. Presently chief of estimating 
and special work. Satisfactory references. 
ress “H. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


APPRAISAL 
Lumber industry exclusively. THOMAS J. CALLEN, 
Jr., Engineer & Appraiser, 836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants 
known and help you to secure a situation. We reach 
the people—advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For special millwork plant. Must be capable of listing 
material, taking measurements at buildings and detail 
ing. Permanent position for capable man. Must fur 
nish references as to ability and be thoroughly familiar 
with Cost Book A. 
Address “H. 7,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Preferably man experienced with negro trade, who is 
thoroughly competent and experienced with the retail 
lumber business; must be energetic with Al references, 
not afraid to handle lumber himself. 

LEE WILSON & CO., Wilson, Ark. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND 
Office man to act as auditor and office manager for large 
lumber concern in the West. 

Address, “‘H. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 
By wholesaler and retailer, experienced lumberman wit!) 
$5,000 to $15,000 cash to invest or loan on guaranteed 
return, immediately, advising age, experience, depart 
= adapted, salary, amount cash and when can 
report. 











Address, P. 0. BOX 355, Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—A THOROUGH DEPENDABLE 
And experienced party to take full charge of buying 
and selling for southern wholesale company, established. 
well rated and financed. Prefer one experienced in 
handling stock from Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
Give full details in first letter. 

Address “H. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
by large sash and door factory in Middle West. Mus! 
be familiar with Cost Book A. Gogd salary and goo! 
opportunity for capable man. 
Address “H. 41,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Competent estimator for millwork plant. Prefer man 
familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A.’’ State age and expe 
rience. — PERKINS MANUFACTURING CO., Au- 
gusta, Ga. 














WANTED 
High grade, energetic veneer mill superintendent. 
Healthy location in South. Give particulars first letter 
and advise when could report. 
Address “G. 2," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

Must be high class office man with lumber experience. 
Between 30 to 40 years old. This position is with large 
lumber company in state of Washington where living 
conditions are very good. Nice farming country with 
paved roads and good schools, and cost of living about 
50 per cent less than in large city. Give experience. 
references, age, salary wanted and full details in first 
letter. 

Address 





“G. 17,"’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER 
Wanted for eastern plant manufacturing doors, sash, 
ete., employing 150 men. Man not over forty, knowing 
details of business, with good education and genuine ex- 
ecutive ability. 
ddress’ “A. 33,’ care American Lumberman. 
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